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Sprung Wheat 
@ ROBIN HOOD 
— @ CINDERELLA 
@ SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
= @®@IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH PROTEIN) 


= Kansas Wheat- 


= e MINUTE MAN 
= e RED DRAGON 
@ MERLIN 


= Texas Wheat 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
=—— e GOLDEN PRANCER 
@ WHITE PRANCER 


Soft: Wheat- 
e BETSY ROSS 
e TOPMOST 
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Keep ’em on the Quality Beam! 


There’s nothing more appetizing than a perfect 
raised doughnut. 

Ordinarily, it’s quite a trick to turn out big, 
tender beauties every time—because it requires a 
carefully balanced and uniform blend of flours— 
correct ratio of enriching ingredients—accurate 
scaling and blending. Even a slight slip can drop 
a batch below par. 

Every bag of Pillsbury’s Po-Ta-Doh Raised 
Doughnut Mix is precision-scaled and blended— 


and laboratory-checked to make sure it will give 
you raised doughnuts that are right! 

What about deliveries? Ingredient shortages 
make it impossible to keep production abreast 
of demand. However, we’re producing as much 
as we can, as fast as we can. 


PILLSBURY’S 


PO-TA-DOH 


RAISED DOUGHNUT MIX 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 


Published Weekly on Tuesdays by .The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 


Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
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The Thr ee Musketeer S swashbuckled their way through life, living for today 


and letting tomorrow take care of itself. 





Thr ee-otep Aer ation is taking care of many a baker’s tomorrow because it gives 


him a flour that guarantees smooth production . .. a fully aged flour, ready for use on 


delivery — bin-aged flour. Here’s how it comes about: we aerate the flour just before it 


goes to our 50,000 cwt. aging plant .. . then we bulk up the volume 20% with air all 
during the aging interval . . . we aerate it again just after it leaves the bins for packing. ) 


Long runs for storage rather than delivery enable us to adjust the milling operation to 


hairline accuracy. Result, uniform flour that gives you the same good product every time. 





_ aca ae RR , ; 
=— =— Switch to BIN-AGED* flour, available only from Atkinson. 
= irs = 





ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


SSS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA *Registered trade mark. 
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J UST as baking requires an exact knowledge for best results— 
how to blend flours for ash, protein and other qualities—so is bag 
making a matter of precision. A bag has two primary functions— 
to give your product an appearance of integrity and worth to make 
it sell, and then to see it safely delivered to its final use. You need 
no better guide in buying bags. 


That is why Chase bags are really better—for Chase has ac- 
quired a knowledge in nearly a century of bag making that it uses 
almost by instinct to give you not only the best quality but also the 
right bag for your job. No detail of bag manufacture is too small 
for the closest attention of Chase engineers and designers. 


The net result is a line of bags of all kinds that do their ut- 
most to see your product safely delivered to its final use, in addi- 
tion to helping you sell through their cléan-cut, quality appear- 
ance. Remember-—for better bags, turn to Chase. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 
BOISE CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY 


DALLAS MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY 
TOLEDO PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, CRE. 
e DENVER KANSAS CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C. 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
MEMPHIS GOSHEN, IND. CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 

GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Ti. aan Ceenumee na. 
NEW YORK ORLANDO, FLA, 
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The miller actually cut packing costs by 
using the Bemis Deltaseal System of 
e Packaging. Bags were packed with 
savings in paper, time and manpower. 


flour for a mass display because Delta- eye-catching brand printing and _ all- 


2 The grocer selected Deltaseal-packed 3 The housewife was attracted by colorful, 
@ seal Bags stack and handle easily. @ around sales appeal of mass display. 








BEMIS 


Deltaseal 


SYSTEM OF PACKAGING 


/ Mis 7 
SES 
Compan™ 


Bemis accepts undivided re- 
sponsibility for all elements of 
a complete packaging service 
— closing machinery, service 
and bags — when you use the 
Bemis Deltaseal System of 
Packaging. Call your Bemis 
representative today. There is 
no obligation. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo + Charlotte 

Chicago * Denver + ‘cit * East Pepperell + Houston 
Indianapolis + Kansas City * Los Angeles + Louisville 

Memphis * Minneapolis * Mobile + New leans 
New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City » Omaha 
Orlando * Peoria + St, Helens, Ore. + St. Lovis * Salina 
Salt Loke City * San Francisco + Seattle * Wichita 





Here’s a repeat sale in the making. She 





finds the Deltaseal Bag is ideal for cup- 
board storage of flour. No other container 
is needed. It stands securely by itself and 
its top is self-closing and keeps out dust. 











Wilmington, Calif, 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 


# Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





A SINCERE PLEDGE 


We are determined that no milling organization any- 
where will ever excel Kelly's in equipment, skilled 
operatives or the will to produce the best. That is 
your guarantee always that KELLY’S FAMOUS 


will produce superior bread in your shop. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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You Need these 
Advantages of 
MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 


WAFERS 


1 Merck Enrichment Wafers dissolve rapidly, yielding 
a suspension of extremely fine particles. This promotes uniform 
distribution of all enrichment ingredients. 





w 


2 The Merck method of production provides you with 
wafers of satinlike appearance, free from chips and dust. 


3 Required levels are facilitated by the use of Merck 
Enrichment Wafers because they are manufactured under rigid 
specifications, and their enrichment content is laboratory controlled. 














These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 


mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 





RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


APTI «= MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


2 Pog | New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. » Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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SOMETIMES 
TWO COOKS Er igre. 
ARE Pd ; 
TOO MANY "(AS 


You know the one about (‘ 
too many cooks spoiling the broth. 

In the case of bread, however, it’s a little 
different. For the finest loaf the skill of two is 
absolutely necessary ... the Master Baker 

and the Master Miller. No other combination 

can give you the results you want. Our Master 
Millers select the finest grain in the world—hard 
spring wheat from northern America. Then, 
with their “Master Milling” process, turn out 
a full strength flour with the high rising qualities 
necessary to bake the finest loaf every 
day, every month. Golden crusted, 
full flavored bread is assured 

with Cannon Valley spring wheat 


flours. Uniform — Dependable C A I N @ fi VA L L E » 
— Economical. BAG LLI Fe CO. 


Master Baker — Master Miller... 
a perfect combination. 

























GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 








VANITY FAIR «TELEPHONE - MARITIME Yan i. 
| INVADER aie ao 
a 


al i om 
Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours uaa Ry aes 
(HIGLUTEN) U | 
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Flour quality can’t be left to Nature and 
to Chance. There is too much possibility 
of freak variation. That is why we guard 
Made-Rite’s reputation for uniformity so 
carefully. Wheats that compose Made- 
Rite are scientifically pre-tested in our 


own well-equipped control laboratories. 
You can depend on Made-Rite. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Bakes Right Because [It Is Made Right 
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Subsidy Boosted to All-Time H 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





NOVEMBER PACIFIC RATE SET 
AT 33c, OTHER SECTIONS 30c 


Rise for This Month of 34c to 54%4¢ Exceeds Most Ex- 
pectations—Level Above Previous High in June 
—Price Squeeze Eliminated 


Subsidy rates on wheat ground for 
flour during November, announced 
by the Defense Supplies Corp., are 
the highest for any month since the 
program was inaugurated in Decem- 
ber, 1943. For wheat ground out- 
side of the Pacific Coast area, mill- 
ers receive November payments of 
30e bu, an increase of 3%c over the 
October rate and 2c more than the 
previous high subsidy of 28c paid 
during April, May and June of this 
year. 

On wheat milled in the Pacific 
Coast area, the November subsidy 
is 33c bu, up 54%c from October and 
lc more than the previous high of 
32c which prevailed in June, 1945. 
The increases granted for this month 
are somewhat higher than millers 
generally had expected in either 
area. 

The higher November rate elim- 
inates the price squeeze under which 
millers had been caught much of the 
time in the last two months. After 
a serious squeeze in September, due 
to the sharp upturn in wheat costs, 
the October subsidy was raised 3c on 
the Pacific Coast and 7c elsewhere. 
This relieved the pressure for a few 
days, but a continuation of the up- 
ward spiral of wheat prices more 
than offset the subsidy rise within a 
short time after it was announced 
and millers were again placed in the 


position of finding no profit in flour 
even at full ceilings. This continued 
throughout the latter part of Octo- 
ber. 

With millers forced to hold flour 
at ceilings, and not even anxious to 
sell at those levels, buyers lost in- 
terest also. They could see no in- 
ducement for buying flour ahead at 
the full maximums, since they had 
nothing to lose by waiting, if neces- 
sary, until they were actually in 
need of more supplies. As a result, 
the majority of the trade adopted a 
waiting policy, protected by fairly 
liberal unfilled contracts made at 
previously advantageous price levels. 
Buyers not so fortunate in having 
undelivered flour coming to them 
bought only as impelled by actual 
needs and millers took care of their 
regular established customers who 
were caught by such circumstances, 
even though the business brought in 
no profit. 

With the price squeeze broken by 
the higher November subsidy, mills 
were able to offer flour somewhat 
below the ceiling and a heavy volume 
of business developed on the first 
day of the month, although some 
mills felt that the total bookings 
were not up to expectations. Appar- 
ently, however, most buyers came in 
for enough flour to protect them for 
at least 60 to 90 days ahead. Some 
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additional business is anticipated by 
millers throughout November, how- 
ever, since it appears that the sub- 
sidy rate now is practically at the 
maximum. Ceiling levels prevail on 
milling types of wheat at all termi- 
nal and sub-terminal markets and 
any further advances are effectively 
blocked. 

In the case of durum mills, the new 
subsidy is really the first ray of sun- 
shine they have had in many months. 
Durum wheat prices have been at the 
ceilings for a long time, which has 
left millers no profit between semo- 
lina ceilings and wheat costs. In ad- 
dition to that, last year’s durum crop 


was of poor quality and produced- 


disappointing yields of milled prod- 
ucts. This year’s durum is of good 
quality and the higher yields of 
milled products from the new ar- 
rivals in the last month lessened the 
difficulty of millers in filling semo- 
lina orders despite the October sub- 
sidy handicap. Millers are hoping 
that durum marketings will be suf- 
ficient for milling requirements. 


13,500,000 BUS WHEAT 
TAKEN BY UNRRA 
* 


Washington, D. C. — The United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration reports that it has 
purchased approximately 13,500,000 
bus of wheat in the United States 
for European relief during August, 
September and October. Purchases 
of 15,000,000 bus more during the 
remainder of the year are contem- 
plated. From July through October 
UNRRA bought 1,800,000 bus of rye 
in the United States and none in 
Canada. No additional rye purchases 
are contemplated in 1945. During 
the four months ending Oct. 31 about 
8,750,000 bus of Canadian wheat 
were purchased and 2,750,000 bus 
more will be bought in November 
and December. 


CCC to Step Out of 
Most Wheat Export 
Trade By Jan. 1 


Washington, D. C.—Making good 
on its promise to restore all grain 
export trade to private channels by 
the first of the year, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. this week announced 
that unless unforeseen obstacles de- . 
velop, the CCC will handle only 
grain export purchases for the mili- 
tary services after that date. 

At the same time, it was an- 
nounced that Olen W. Salisbury, who 
has been assistant to Carl Farring- 
ton, CCC head for the past several 
years, will relinquish his position as 
traffic head of the CCC on Dec. 1 
to handle liaison matters between 
the North American Grain Export- 
ers Association and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

All December wheat purchases for 
Belgium, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Brazil, Portugal and Spain will be 
privately handled, it was confirmed. 
The amount of wheat allowed to the 
claimants totaled 200,500 tons. These 
same nations purchased November 
wheat supplies privately also. 

The CCC will make purchases of 
grain for export to metropolitan 
France, French North Africa, Italy, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration and the mili- 
tary services in December, but ex- 
pects to drop its agent functions 
on behalf of all of these except the 
services and possibly UNRRA, after 
December. 

While no disclosures were made 
as to the amounts to be purchased 
by the CCC for the nations and agen- 
cies still remaining on its list, it 
was stated that as in the case of 
the private purchases, the wheat that 
these users will get will be far short 
of demands. 





U. S$. Army Considers European 
Feeding Plan to Include Flour 


Washington, D. C. — Army quartermaster procurement officials said this 








Flour Subsidy Rates 

The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies 
Corp. are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 

1945—Month Hard Wheat Soft Wheat” Durum "AN Wheat” 
PEE A GaAs bBo rks tebee ee 30 30 30 33 
EE Se Ss eyctiveresrtvessnee 261, 26Y, 261, 27, 
Sg Ss Coir creche Gs 38 191, 1914 194 24, 
Cass yi tckad cadence es 23 23 23 26 
MELAS isu. sions bake Rh ows 241, 241, 241, 291, 
coed y eie6 Bask Ko 6sh-0000-bo 28 28 28 32 
SEE sats heasivnisiebetase hiner 28 28 28 27 
ME Ssh bc take i 6s het 585.4%.66-0;0 28 28 28 26 
| ENS A ee ee ree 27 27 27 261, 
SE ny 5 'd4h bo44 vas reas 2514 2514 2514 2614 
PED No Poker eek eke oethee 23 23 23 27 

1944—Month 
EES Se Lass Sixth peveecees 19 19 19 19 
EE Seine, 5 Gi vrgbaceneboaw 18 18 18 18 
CR SESDR. oc. i deevcvesene 17 17 17 17 
COE SAND 5c avn ccc vitecesees 18 10% 2014 21, 
6 ick cd ic eeed ll 2 lly, 174, 
MEE Ses ove cr ek b irk coheed bi 13 0 14 18 
PEC ot sb Sas bv chess coeeeSus 154, 4l, 13 19 
Gres ieee ouces Uc cceees oa 19 18 2014, 26 
Died sa abre ss iesea ey cebeae 254 12 201, 26 
GEE 8 Ob a UEd sw sa kes encwones on 2514 12 20 24 
| REST wee rere 25 12 16 24 
CPN fussy oc akideves caste 224, 12 16 24, 
SI Sob ten a oan nigyae ess 21 oY, lly 184 

1943— 
CED 2 cob sa ¥eda0sc cs sesete 16 51, 6 14 




















week that they were now considering a relief feeding program for occupied 
Europe and that present indications were that, not later than December, 
shipments to internal Europe would approximate 70,000 to 80,000 tons of wheat 
monthly, of which 85% would be in the form of flour. Occupied territory de- 
mands will be definitely in terms of flour rather than wheat, army officials 
say, due to the lack of fuel to generate power for mills. At the same time army 
quartermaster officials stated that recent releases of flour to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration appear to have cleared 
the decks of all important surplus stocks of flour and starting with Decem- 
ber there is not likely to be any substantial quantity of army flour which 
could be diverted to that agency. 


* * * 


Britain Restores Import Flour 
Distribution on Partial Basis 


London. Eng. — (By Cable) — Distribution by importers of imported 
flour in Great Britain has been restored, effective Nov. 2, in the proportion 
of 10% of national home milled flour. In other words, importers may im- 
port and sell one sack of imported flour for every nine sacks of national 
home milled flour sold. The inclusion of 5% of imported flour in home mill- 
ers’ product continues. Millers also can deliver 10% of imported flour with 
deliveries of their own flour. Importers are much gratified at this first step 
towards restoration of their trade. 
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UNRRA Buying Awaits Fund Vote 





NOVEMBER FLOUR PURCHASES 
RUN INTO RED TAPE HITCH 


USDA May Fill UNRRA’s Needs From Army Surplus 
—Flour for China May Be Obtained in Australia 
—Private Wheat Exports Likely 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—Consequential 
flour business will be jeopardized only 
by adverse congressional action on 
the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration appropria- 
tion bill now being debated by the na- 
tional legislative body, where Repub- 
lican House action aimed at Russia 
has introduced a qualification con- 
cerning news reports from countries 
where UNRRA is now operating. 
UNRRA officials say that their req- 
uisitions for flour are contingent upon 
congressional approval of the $550,- 
000,000 appropriation previously au- 
thorized by Congress for the 1945 
UNRRA budget. 

The injection of the freedom of 
the press issue by Republican op- 
ponents of the administration is 
hardly conceived as a consequential 
barrier to final congressional approv- 
al of the UNRRA appropriation, but 
it may drag out final consideration 
of the measure and cause further de- 
lay by requiring a conference be- 
tween the Senate and House over the 
final form of the bill. 

UNRRA had planned to procure 
22,400,000 lbs of flour for November 
shipment, but its negotiations became 
involved when UNRRA procurement 
officers by-passed United States De- 
partment of Agriculture procurement 
facilities. Under the present UNRRA 
authorization it is specifically stated 
that all domestic food procurement 
must be made through the USDA. 
When the army went to the USDA 
for formal requisition for this flour it 
was discovered that army flour stocks 
were not in port position to meet 


UNRRA shipping schedules. As a 
result, the USDA order was not 
issued. 

Subsequently UNRRA requested 
56,000,000 lbs of flour for November 
and the USDA has agreed to take 
over army surplus for approximately 
this amount if UNRRA shipping can 
be co-ordinated with location of 
army stocks which are located as 
follows: 18,000,000 lbs at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York; 12,000,- 
000 Ibs at Portland, Oregon; 18,700,- 
000 Ibs at Galveston and Houston; 
6,720,000 lbs at Los Angeles. 

This transfer from the army stock- 
pile will eliminate UNRRA from the 
domestic flour market for the month 
of November, it is now believed. 
However, UNRRA officials state that 
they will require an additional 55,- 
000,000 Ibs for December, but no in- 
formation is available to determine 
if this requisition can be obtained 
through new procurement or if it 
will be met from unreported army 
surpluses. 

According to USDA procurement 
officials, that agency has already 
taken over approximately 350,000,000 
lbs from army flour stocks and it is 
believed at the USDA that additional 
stocks will turn up from time to time 
and, as they appear, it will be neces- 
sary to dispose of these stocks under 
government programs. 

There is nothing apparent in the 
current planning here to indicate 
that flour will displace wheat as the 
major cereal export item through 
the winter. UNRRA will be a conse- 
quential exporter of wheat to Italy 





Cuban Flour Imports at New High 


Havana, Cuba.—During September, 
Cuban importers brought in 261,652 
200-lb sacks of United States flour, 
a volume far surpassing any Septem- 
ber imports for the past six years. 
A year ago the September imports 
were only 9,320 sacks, due to the fact 
the special Cuban subsidy had been 
suspended during August, September 
and October. 

For the first nine months of the 
calendar year, Cuban imports of 
United States flour totaled 2,264,162 
200-lb sacks, nearly a million sacks 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES 


greater than the average total annual 
imports for the past six years. With 
three months to go, it is possible 
that the 1945 imports will set a new 
high mark about double that of the 
previous largest total of the last six 
years, established in 1943, when 1,- 
527,397 200-lb sacks were brought in 
from the United States. 

Cuba heads the list of importers of 
United States flour under the export 
flour program by a wide margin. The 
accompanying table shows the details 
of Cuban imports for the past six 
years. 


FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 




















1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
January ......+++- 91,255 93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 
February 95,099 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 
March ......+++++ 98,979 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 
APTil coccccccccene 97,339 104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 
MOY ccccccssceses 115,287 109,901 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 
TUNE  ncccscccecces 75,890 68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 
Taly wcccvccocseces 58,782 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 
August ........06- 60,661 63,397 150,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 
September .......-. 66,411 82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,652 
Sub-totals .... 759,703 828,826 1,174,496 1,199,478 1,156,182 2,264,162 
October .......+.- 88,074 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 eves 
November ......-- 86,336 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 
December .......- 93,307 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,394 
1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 


Totals ....... 1,027,420 





and to China, although the original 
requisition for China was largely in 
terms of flour. This requisition was 
revised when UNRRA officials asked 
for a review of the program. As 
things now stand China will take at 
least 100,000 tons of wheat monthly 
for several months, most of which 
will represent new procurement, al- 
though the army surplus must be de- 
ducted from this total. At present 
UNRRA has already acquired three 
boats of army wheat which are now 
located in Philippine ports. 

Flour for China probably will be 
procured in Australia, the most ideal 
shipping point, UNRRA officials say. 
The reason for this decision is found 
in the Australian demand for animal 
feed products which can be in part 
supplied by offal from flour produc- 
tion. Australia has already prohibit- 
ed the use of wheat for feeding pur- 
poses. This decision may be in part 
modified when the size of the Aus- 
tralian crop is known. 

Apart from the UNRRA require- 
ments for wheat, private exports are 
likely to continue on a substantial 
scale. This conclusion is reached fol- 
lowing the meeting here last week 
between the North American Grain 
Exporter Committee and USDA offi- 
cials when the November and Decem- 
ber wheat export program was dis- 
cussed. During November it is ex- 
pected that wheat exports by pri- 
vate trade will reach 750,000 tons 
from all domestic ports. In this con- 
nection it is pointed out that at pres- 
ent Spanish and Portuguese consign- 
ments can move most cheaply from 
west coast ports. 

At the private exporters’ session 
with the USDA grain branch officials 
it was announced that virtually all 
of liberated Europe would be turned 
back to private trade starting with 
this month. In January, Italian ship- 
ments of grain will be turned over 
to UNRRA and officials of that 
agency, in confirming this statement, 
indicated that wheat would be the 
predominant export item and that 
flour requirements would be rela- 
tively limited. At the same time it 
was also learned that grain exports 
to metropolitan France and North 
Africa would be restored to private 
shippers after Jan. 1. Government 
and private industry spokesmen here 
are mildly critical of the recent 
French removal of bread from ration 
control and it is freely predicted 
that this decision was purely politi- 
cal and will shortly have to be re- 
versed. 

Mounting relief feeding require- 
ments in Europe and China are caus- 
ing responsible officials on the Com- 
bined Food Board to view the wheat 
supply both here and in Canada with 
some concern. The present outlook 
is that Canada will export at least 
325,000,000 bus in this crop year, 
leaving that country with a carry- 
over of approximately 100,000,000 
bus. Domestic export commitments 
probably will result in a carry-over 
for this country of about 250,000,000 
bus. These totals, of course, depend 
on the continuance of relief feeding 
and our approval of the requested 
UNRRA appropriation. 

Within a short time UNRRA grain 
procurement officials will leave for 
the Far East to start a rice procure- 
ment operation in Siam, Indo-China 
and Formosa. It is expected that 
substantial quantities of rice can be 


obtained, but if this plan should fall 
short it may mean a further drain on 
world wheat stocks. UNRRA officials 
say that substantial cereal grains, 
including corn, are available in Ar- 
gentina, but so far no way has been 
found to bridge the political gap be- 
tween the United Nations and that 
country. A considerable quantity of 
corn is ‘believed to exist in Argentina, 
but until some provision is made to 
deliver fuel to that nation it is im- 
probable that they will release corn 
for export. UNRRA would like to 
obtain corn from domestic sources 
but officials of that agency were in- 
formed by USDA grain branch offi- 
cials recently that no_ substantial 
amount of corn would be available. 
In a statement to the beverage dis- 
tillers in Louisville, Ky., in Septem- 
ber William McArthur, deputy direc- 
tor of the USDA grain branch, said 
that such exports of corn that may 
be authorized from this year’s crop 
would be limited to food purposes 
and would not be permitted to move 
into export for feed uses. 


Millers Drive Suggested 


Flour millers who have recently 
shown concern over the activity of 
grain exporters will be interested 
to learn that during the recent meet- 
ing between the private grain export 
trade and USDA officials the subject 
of flour export was advanced by 
government officers. When the ques- 
tion arose the grain men agreed that 
flour export business would be avail- 
able as soon as the millers put on 
an aggressive drive for business. 

Since the milling industry has 
awakened to its secondary position 
in the export field it has been learned 
that individual mills have sent re- 
sponsible sales officials into export 
markets and headway in lining up 
business has been reported. 

Recent congressional attacks on 
the operation of UNRRA have 
touched on the alleged inefficiency 
of that organization and have been 
primarily partisan in character com- 
ing from the Republican side of both 
Houses. While it is admitted that 
the direction of UNRRA has left 
much to be desired, it must be point- 
ed out that most of its recent trouble 
has not come from internal organi- 
zation so much as from congressiona! 
pressures from both parties to ear- 
mark its expected funds for the pur- 
chases of surplus domestic commodi- 
ties and food products which are no 
the most economical purchases in the 
opinions of UNRRA specialists. 

As reported earlier, UNRRA direc 
tor H. H. Lehmann was literally held 
up by a congressional bloc from 
potato producing states representing 
both political parties and told tha 
their votes depended upon approve 
of funds for the purchase of potatoes 
Lacking any alternative, Mr. Leh- 
mann agreed to set aside $5,000,000 
for this purpose and subsequent) 
dehydration processors applied pres- 
sure to have that money spent fo: 
their product rather than in the form 
of fresh potatoes. It is learned nov 
that UNRRA will take the potatoes 
in dehydrated form, although the cost 
of that product is high in relation 
to other foods of greater and 
more desirable nutritional qualities. 
UNRRA officials base this decision on 
the difficulties of transporting and 
storing fresh potatoes in destination 
countries. 
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Grain Warehouses 
Must File Schedule 
of Service Charges 


Washington, D. C.—On Nov. 15, 
1945, all grain warehousemen will be 
required to file with OPA under pro- 
visions of MPR 586, a schedule of 
tariffs charged for services since 
March, 1942. This requirement was 
originally effective Sept. 1, but was 
postponed when grain trade officials 
protested that the earlier date im- 
posed a hardship during the peak of 
the grain harvest. When the post- 
ponement was originally granted OPA 
officials stated that they would re- 
open consideration of the filing of 
these tariff schedules, but now it 
appears that they have gone ahead 
without consulting with the industry 
involved. 

Coming at a time when Chester 
Bowles has announced his intention 
to lift government restrictions as 
rapidly as possible, it is difficult for 
trade sources to understand this re- 
quirement at this time. It is pre- 
dicted that many small or remote 
country elevators will find difficulty 
in complying with this order. Ac- 
cording to OPA officials, reports can 
be made on forms similar to that in 
use by USDA. 

OPA officials who were consulted 
on the need for these reports stated 
that they would be used in determin- 
ing when price controls over grain 
elevators could be removed. They 
say that these reports will give them 
a basis for measuring the approxi- 
mate balance between supply and de- 
mand for grain elevator services. 
Also they claim that any proposal 
for increase in rates would require 
this information as the basis for an 
OPA decision. 

Individual elevator operators and 
state associations are reported to 
have protested to OPA, but officials 
in charge of this order are deter- 
mined that its provisions shall be 
carried out without change. They 
state that it is too late to grant 
further postponements or exemptions. 
However, when similar onerous re- 
porting provisions under MPR 585 
were discovered Clive Marshall, then 
price chief of OPA cereal, grain and 
agricultural chemicals branch, lost no 
time in pushing through a corrective 
amendment at the eleventh hour. 
Consequently, observers see OPA in- 
action as “just more bureaucracy at 
work.” 
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BRODIE HODGES RETIRES 
FROM GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


The retirement on Nov. 1 of Brodie 
W. Hodges, vice president of the 
Sperry Division of General Mills, 
Inc., in charge of manufacturing, was 
announced by Edward O. Boyer, 
president of the Sperry Division. Mr. 
Hodges had 39% years of service 
with General Mills and the Sperry 
Flour Co. 

A native of Tennessee, he began his 
milling career as a grain clerk in a 
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Spokane warehouse in 1906. By 1923, 
he was assistant to the director of 
milling of the Sperry Flour Co., lo- 
“cated at San Francisco, and in 1929 
he was made vice president in charge 
of manufacturing operations. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hodges as superintend- 
ent of manufacturing is C. E. Robin- 
son, who has served as special as- 
sistant to Mr. Hodges since July 15 
of this year. Mr. Robinson, former 
director of manufacture for General 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, has had 26 years of mill- 
ing experience with General Mills and 
its predecessor companies. 
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RENEWAL STARS 


*k *K *K 


Two General Mills Plants 
Awarded Stars for Their 
“A” Award Flags 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Two General 
Mills plants have been awarded stars 
for their “A” Award flags by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture in 
recognition of a second year of lead- 
ership in the food-processing field, 
according to Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent of General Mills. Notification 
of the awards has been received 
from R. W. Maycock, production and 
marketing administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The two units receiving the honor 
are the Purity Oats plant at Keokuk, 
Iowa, and the Buffalo mill and cereal 
plant. Both plants were originally 
granted the award in 1944 for their 
wartime food production records. 

The Purity Oats plant produced 
rolled oats for the armed forces, 
lend-lease, and the home front; oat 
flours for army rations, and hot 
cereal for the other United Nations. 

The Buffalo mill and cereal plant 
produced flour and cereals for the 
armed forces, lend-lease and the home 
front; packaged dehydrated eggs for 
Britain and Russia, and produced 
granular flour for explosives. 
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NEW ENGINEERING HEADS 
FOR JONES-HETTELSATER 


Kansas City, Mo.—Robert Hahn 
and E. C. Brackney will supervise the 
engineering department of the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, it has been announced by 
A. R. Hettelsater, president and gen- 
eral manager of the firm. 

Mr. Hahn will have charge of the 
structural engineering division and 
Mr. Brackney will head the mechani- 
eal engineering department. Both 
have been with the Jones-Hettelsater 
organization for a number of years. 

The company’s engineering depart- 
ment recently has been expanded 
greatly. The firm has a large num- 
ber of projects under construction 
for the grain, flour and feed indus- 
tries. 
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FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

Baker, Minn.—Fire which recently 
destroyed the Moorhead Farmers 
elevator and annex burned 18,500 
bus of grain. 








Soybean Ceiling of $2.10 Invoked 


Washington, D. C.—A ceiling price 


of $2.10 bu at the farm for 1945 soy- 


beans was ordered into effect Nov. 2 by the Office of Price Administration 
to halt the skyrocketing of bean prices as a result of recent crusher com- 
petition. The level of $2.10 was tentatively set by administrative notice last 
April prior to planting time. Last year’s ceiling was $2.04, plus 1c a month 


handling charges until the figure of $2.10 was reached, 
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1946 Sugar Disposition Stalled 
As Cuba Asks 1947 Crop Contract 


Washington, D. C.—Negotiations 
over the disposition of the Cuban 
sugar crop have bogged down as in 
other years. The United States has 
sharply advanced its offer for the 
1946 crop to $3.67% cwt raw sugar, 
f.o.b. Cuba (the 1945 crop price 
was $3.10). The Cubans have in- 
sisted that their 1947-48 crop be con- 
tracted for at this time, and the 
commission which was in this coun- 
try has returned to Cuba for further 
discussions with its government. 

In the meantime the Java find of 
1,600,000 short tons of sugar appears 
to have been confirmed by army re- 
ports from that area but there is 
still great uncertainty over when and 
what quantity of that find can be 
shipped to this country. Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
first reported the find early in Oc- 
tober and since that time responsible 
sugar specialists with his agency 
have cast doubts on the extent of 
the Java hoard and on the delivery 
date predicted. 


The announcement that the army 
has confirmed the presence of the 
stockpile in Java may relieve the 
Secretary of Agriculture some em- 
barrassment from what seemed a 
premature announcement, possibly 
designed to bluff the Cuban negotia- 
tors, but it still does not guarantee 
any date of delivery here. Currently 
the USDA says that internal difficul- 
ties in Java, together with a short- 
age of cargo lighters to enter shallow 
Javan waters, make it impossible 
to forecast shipments to this coun- 
try. In making this statement the 
USDA also reports that Javan sugar 
production has fallen to 500,000 tons 
in 1944. 

Taking all factors into considera- 
tion it is expected that this coun- 
try may be compelled to compromise 
its previous firm position that it 
would only contract for the 1946 
Cuban sugar crop and the USDA 
may ask Congress for permission to 
extend an agreement for a two-year 
period. 





Area of Production 
Definition 
Expected Soon 


Washington, D. C.—This week the 
Wage and Hour Administrator is ex- 
pected to announce his decision on 
the “area of production” definition 
as required by the recent Supreme 
Court ruling outlawing the old stand- 
ards. There is reason to believe that 
it will not be as severe as originally 
expected and that it will attempt to 
take into consideration the condition 
of employers who acted in good 
faith under the old ruling and who 
since that time appear to be subject 
to lawsuits for back pay through no 
fault of their own. 

The Gwynne bill which would 
limit the statutory period under 
which suits for back pay could be 
brought under this changed area of 
production definition has been ap- 
proved by the House Judiciary com- 
mittee and is now waiting for a 
“rule” by: the House Rules commit- 
tee before it can reach the floor for 
a vote. Observers here think that 
it cannot pass both houses until just 
before the Christmas recess. There- 
fore, it is likely that when the new 
“area of production” definition is 
handed down some lawsuits may fol- 
low immediately, particularly con- 
cerning any retroactive feature of the 
new definition. 
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BAKERY WORKERS’ STRIKE 
ENDED AFTER FOUR DAYS 


Spokane, Wash.—A strike of more 
than 200 bakery workers in 10 plants 
in Spokane and one at Coeur 
D’Alene, Idaho, recently- was ended 
after four days by a vote of members 
of the union, the Bakers and Con- 
fectioners Local 74, A. F. of L. 

The bakery workers are seeking a 
15% wage increase. Richard J. Mc- 
Breen, federal conciliator, said the 
union has agreed to resume negotia- 
tions with the understanding that if 
an agreement cannot be reached the 
issues will be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 








Senate Bill Would 
Raise Price Support 
Plan to Five Years 


Washington, D. C.—Claiming that 
a two-year support program is inade- 
quate time for a farmer to plan for 
the future, Sen. Milton Young of 
North Dakota has introduced a bill 
(S-1572) which would amend the 
Stabilization Act of 1942 and Com- 
modity Credit Corp. extension legis- 
lation to provide price support pro- 
tection for farm commodities for a 
five-year period after the war in- 
stead of the present two-year limita- 
tion now authorized. The bill was 
referred to the Senate banking and 
currency committee. 

In offering his bill Sen. Young 
stated, “No segment of national econ- 
omy is so dependent on _ national 
legislation as are our farmers. They 
are entitled to know what is in pros- 
pect for them at least for a five-year 
period. While I recognize that this 
type of legislation does not fully pro- 
vide security for the American farm- 
er, it does insure a- degree of pro- 
tection until such time as a better 
program can be worked out. y 

“Surely no member of Congress 
wants a return of the depression 
years when farmers by the hundreds 
of thousands lost their homes and 
moved to cities, which greatly aggra- 
vated the already bad employment 
situation. Surely our farmers de- 
serve protection after abundantly 
producing the vital food necessary to 
win this war and much of that time 
having had ceiling prices imposed 
when their products could have com- 
manded far higher prices.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
QUARTERLY NET PROFIT DROPS 

New York, N. Y. — Net profit of 
$2,299,122, equal to 29c a common 
share, was reported by National 
Biscuit Co., for the three months 
ended Sept. 30, as compared with 
$2,470,098, or 32c a share for the 
similar 1944 period. For 12 months 
ended Sept. 30, net profit was $10,- 
663,335, or $1.42 a share, against 
$10,552,505, or $1.40 a share, in the 
preceding period. 
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PACE SEEKS FARM PRICE RAISE 
IN INDUSTRIAL PAY HIKE PLAN 


Author of Bill Insists Farm Labor Costs Should Follow 
Upward Trend in Industrial Wage—Con- 
gressional Struggle Impends 


Washington, D. C.—In a sharply 
worded report to Congress on the 
Pace bill (H. R. 754) written by the 
author of the measure, Stephen Pace 
of Georgia, the impending Congres- 
sional struggle between labor and 
farm groups over the 65c minimum 
wage bill and a higher farm parity 
level is clearly outlined. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Pace the farmer, while 
an advocate of good wages, also 
wants equal treatment. 

He told Congress that farmers 
feel: 

1. That when industrial wages go 
up, and thereby result in an in- 
crease in wages of the farm worker, 
such an increase in his labor cost 
should be promptly reflected in the 
price he receives for his commodi- 
ties; 

2. That a similar increase in price 
should be allowed for his own work 
on the farm or in the dairy or else- 
where. 

Mr. Pace denied that if his pro- 
posal becomes a law it will justify 
demands by industrial workers for 
an increase in their wage scale. The 
committee, according to Mr. Pace, 
says this bill cannot justify such de- 
mands. 

In the report to Congress, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics’ calcula- 
tions are presented to show how 
wage costs on the farm have mount- 
ed since the basic parity years of 


1909-14. Farm labor, the _ report 
states, amounts to an average of 
32% of the cost of production of 


farm crops, and it concludes that 
if the parity principle is a fair one 
it is only reasonable that labor en- 
gaged in that production should be 
included in the cost of production. 

The bill contemplates three major 
objectives: 

1. The bill does not seek to add 
and will not add to parity prices the 
total amount paid to or allowed for 
those workers on the farm. It mere- 
ly adds, as a part of the cost of pro- 
duction, the difference or increase 
in farm wages since the base pe- 
riod, 1909-14. 

2. That labor is the largest sin- 
gle item entering into production. 


It represents a greater -percentage 
in producing some commodities than 
in others of course, but the BAE 
reports that on the whole it repre- 
sents 31.7% of the cost of produc- 
tion. Therefore it holds that a rank 
injustice is being visited upon pro- 
ducers when the increase in labor 
cost is not included in the calcula- 
tion of parity prices. 

3. That the passage of this bill, 
and the adjustment of the parity 
index and parity prices as provided 
by this bill, does not mean that the 
producers will necessarily receive the 
new parity prices for their commodi- 
ties or that the consumers will be 
required to pay such a proportionate 
rise in the cost of such commodities. 

In the first place parity prices are 
not actual prices paid to the pro- 
ducer; they are the prices the pro- 
ducer should receive in order for 
his commodities to have a fair re- 
lationship and an equivalent purchas- 
ing power with the things he must 
buy to live and make a crop as 
promised by Congress. In the sec- 
ond place, the trend of farm prices 
is downward; already the prices of 
many commodities are below present 
parity prices and producers have 
been assured protection or supports 
of only 90% of parity prices. The 
present parity price, not including 
this increase in farm labor cost as 
provided in this bill, is only about 
70% of true parity and when pro- 
ducer prices are protected at only 
90% of this, the producer realizes 
protection or support of only 63% of 
parity prices. 

Under the provisions of the Pace 
bill the report states that the wages 
of hired workers, small farm op- 
erators, tenant farmers, share crop- 
pers and family workers on a year- 
round basis are to be included in 
parity calculations, representing the 
difference in their wage rates be- 
tween 1909-14 and the present time. 
The report quotes the BAE esti- 
mate of farm labor wage increase 
since the basic parity period to be 
345%. 

Attached to the committee report 
is a tabulation of parity prices un- 





October Flour Output Gains 


The October production of flour showed an increase of 1,873,883 sacks 
over the output of a year ago, according to figures compiled by The North- 


western Miller. 


The October, 1945, 


production totaled 17,093,801 sacks, 


representing 73% of the total flour output of the United States, compared 
with 15,219,918 sacks a year ago. During the preceding month of September, 


the output amounted to 15,238,295 sacks. 


tober, representing 73% of the total 


Two years ago the output for Oc- 
production, was 14,974,955 sacks, and 


three years ago the total, representing 64% of the total production, reached 


13,656,650 sacks. 


All sections of the country, except the central and south- 


eastern, showed an increase in production over the previous year. 
Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 
years are shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Previous ‘ - Octebehen 
month 1944 1943 1942 








Oct., 1945 

PT Pere hee Tae T ey *4,208,192 3,724,558 771,988 3,393,499 3,368,679 
EERO “suv cb bs 66% case eb beens 6,059,843 5,477,592 5,110,187 5,501,633 5,276,302 
ee PEs tee te oe ee 2,491,684 2,1 56 2,322,895 2,091,965 1,941,370 
Central and Southeast ......., *2,806,218 2,378,860 2,484,873 2,448,382 2,072,392 
INOFEN: Pacific COoGst. ....cccsves 1,527,864 1,480,725 1,529,975 1,539,476 997,907 

- bIe 4 oie o Sa dced 898» et 17,093,801 15,238,295 15,219,918 14,974,955 13,656,650 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 

Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 

SEIS { COMMDAMION  . occ cds ccccecs *1,075,121 882,019 919,226 791,054 876,363 


*Preliminary. 


der H. R. 754 with a comparison of 
present parity prices. Specimen se- 
lections from that tabulation follow: 





Parity 
Present under 
parity H. R. 754 
NS OE: oso p05 8a. © $1.54 $2.02 
ET ON owt sews ese 1.12 1.47 
Flaxseed, bu ......... 2.94 3.87 
GS OR ads 0S a8 66 oe 20.70 27.20 
Be ONG 5 ic Se aaeeee 12.60 16.60 
Butterrat, Wb 2.66 ees 455 598 
Chickens, Ib .. = -198 .261 
Eggs, doz .... . -404 -531 
Soybeans, bu ........- 1.67 2.20 


That phase of the report which 
states that consumers will not neces- 
sarily have to pay higher prices for 
farm products has never been sub- 
jected to critical examination. The 
Pace bill was favorably reported by 
the house agriculture committee 
without hearings and it is unlike- 
ly, according to observers here, to 
escape severe opposition by labor 
groups. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HODGES ELEVATORS SOLD 


Emporia, Kansas. — The Hodges 
Brothers elevator at Olathe, Kansas, 
was purchased recently by the Lord 
Grain Co. here. The new purchase, 
a 50,000-bu concrete elevator, has 
been closed, but will be opened for 
business soon. A general grain busi- 
ness will be conducted, the Lord 
Grain Co. official said. 
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PLANT AUCTION SET 


New York, N. Y. — By order of 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., its Bronx plant 
at 165th St., Park to Clay Avenues, is 
to be put up for auction on Nov. 9, 
by Joseph P. Day, Inc. This is a two- 
story and basement building on a 
155x179 ft plot. 











<> 
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1945 Canadian Flour 
Production Rate 
Exceeding 1944 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills pro- 
duced 2,045,830 bbls of flour in Sep- 
tember compared with 1,972,621 in 
the corresponding month last year. 
The total quantity of flour milled in 
the first two months of the present 
crop year amounts to 4,066,697 bbls, 
an increase of 78,210 bbls over the 
same months of 1944-45. 

The output of winter wheat flour 
in September, which is included in 
the total flour production figure, is 
given at 100,753 bbls, compared with 
66,833 in the same month of 1944, 
while winter wheat flour production 
for the two months totaled 167,586 
bbls, as against 112,908 in the same 
two months of previous crop year. 
Mills reporting September operations 
had a total milling capacity of 88,- 
434 bbls per 24-hour day and over 
a 24-day working period in the’ month 
96.4% of this was effective. 

The quantity of Canadian flour ex- 
ported in September was 954,215 
bbls, as against 1,215,683 in Septem- 
ber, 1944. Total exports for the 
two months, August and September, 
this year were 2,060,682 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,969,145 in the same 
months last year. 

Production of millfeed also is 
higher this year than last, amounting 
in the two months to 136,507 tons, 
as against 131,649 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 





Cuba Sends Feelers for More 
U. S. Flour as Stocks Run Low 


With Cuban flour stocks again run- 
ning low, some inquiry is coming 
to millers from that market, and it 
is generally expected that there will 
be some buying during November. 

Extent of purchasing, however, is 
a matter of speculation because of 
the uncertainty about a renewal of 
the special Cuban subsidy that has 
featured trade with the island dur- 
ing the war. The general impres- 
sion among exporting millers is that 
there will be no more special pay- 
ments on exports to Cuba, but buy- 
ers in that country are not wholly 
convinced that another special ar- 
rangement may not be made with 
the United States. 

A Cuban delegation is now in 
Washington discussing again the 
terms of a deal for the purchase 
of Cuban sugar by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. The interminable wran- 
gle about price and other conditions 
of the sale probably will have the 
effect of curtailing Cuban buying to 
absolute needs until the issue is 
settled. Previously, flour, lard, beans 
and some other commodities were 
sold by subsidy to Cuban buyers at 
prices that would help maintain war- 
time ceilings for these products. in 
Cuba, in return for price conces- 
sions on sugar to the United States. 
The current negotiations are said to 
include a Cuban request for 2,000,- 
000 200-lb bags of flour on which 
a subsidy would be paid, although 
there is no indication that United 
States negotiators are willing to re- 
new a special flour payment and pre- 
vious indications were this feature 
of the plan would be dropped. 


The last CCC Cuban subsidy pro- 
gram was oversold in less than 48 
hours, leaving some regular sellers 
without bookings because of the rap- 
id filling of the quota. Shipments 
on this program were practically all 
completed by the end of August, as 
required by the CCC regulations, and 
Cuban flour stocks are now getting 
close to the replenishment state 
again. 

Flour consumption has been unusu- 
ally heavy in Cuba because of the 
better economic conditions of the 
island during the wartime trade ex- 
pansion period, plus the fact that 
an extended drouth reduced produc- 
tion of many food crops. Estimates 
of Cuban flour needs, as a result, 
have proved too small in all of the 
recent subsidy programs. 

Except for steady small business 
with Puerto Rico, most other Latin- 
American markets are dull now. 
Heavy shipments have been made to 
most of them in the past few months, 
and in some instances they are now 
overloaded with flour. Ecuador, Co- 
lombia and Guatemala are said to 
be thus situated now. 

Shipping difficulties, chiefly lack of 
regular space, apparently have been 
holding up more extensive business 
with Brazil, while the political un- 
rest in several South American na- 
tions has brought requests to hold 
up shipments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS MEET 

Philadelphia, Pa.——A supper meet- 
ing of the Bakers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia was held at the Hotel Shera- 
ton, Nov. 5. 
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Millers Committee 
To Discuss Federal 
Grading of Wheat 


Chicago, Ill.—The Grain Commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion will meet in Chicago Nov. 14, 
to consider proposals for changing 
the federal wheat grades. These pro- 
posals are based upon the desirabil- 
ity of establishing separate sub- 
classes for wheats which have in- 
ferior milling and baking charac- 
teristics. 

The principal varieties to which 
millers have been objecting include 
Chiefkan and Red Chief among the 
hard winters; Kawvale, soft red. win- 
ter, and Rex, soft white wheat. 

Co-chairmen of the Federation 
committee are: Elmer W. Reed, vice 
president’ and general manager, 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., and Walter H. 
Mills, vice president in charge of 
grain, General Mills, Inc. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


K. P. AITKEN NAMED TO 
VALIER & SPIES POST 


Kansas City, Mo. — Maj. King P. 
Aitken, Jr., recently released from 
army duty in the Pacific area, has 
been appointed manager of the Bal- 
timore-Washington sales division of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Aitken succeeds Don E. 
Kraemer, who has gone into business 
for himself. 

Before joining the army as a re- 
serve officer prior to Pearl Harbor, 
Mr. Aitken was associated with the 
Valier & Spies organization in the 
sales department at St. Louis. 








Mr. Aitken, who is the son of King 
P. Aitken, manager of the Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills, served for 33 
months in the Hawaiian antiaircraft 
command and at Pacific area head- 
quarters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ARMY-NAVY “E” PRESENTED 


New York, N. Y.—The Army-Navy 
“E” award for outstanding achieve- 
ment in war production was awarded 
to the Dunellen, N. J., plant of Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc., on Oct. 
13. The award was conferred by Lt. 
Col. James V. Demarest of the 
Jersey City Quartermaster Depot be- 
fore an audience of 600 workers and 
guests. It was accepted by Arthur 
L. Pulfrey, manager of the Dunellen 
plant. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. J. BODMAN ESTABLISHES 
MILLING ENGINEERS, INC. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Milling Engi- 
neers, Inc., has been established by 
R. J. Bodman, who will resign as 
director and chief engineer of the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City, effective Nov. 15. The 
new concern, which will have head- 
quarters in Kansas City, will design 
and construct grain elevators, feed 
and flour milling plants. 

Associated with Mr. Bodman will 
be J. H. McDuffie, who has had 25 
years of experience in construction 
for the grain and feed industries. 
Mr. McDuffie will be vice president 
of the firm and have charge of con- 
struction operations. 

Mr. Bodman has been in the mill- 
ing construction field for over 22 
years, except for a brief period when 
he was engineer for a large milling 
company. 





Car Shortage Unimproved; Hope 
Pinned on AAR Return Order 


No improvement in the tight box- 
car’ situation is evident so far, and 
the milling and grain industries are 
looking forward to results from the 
recently reinstituted car service or- 
der of the Association of American 
Railroads requiring eastern lines to 
deliver 2,500 western line cars to the 
Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria gate- 
ways each week during November. 

While there is no evidence that 
mill operations in the Southwest 
have yet been curtailed by the short- 
age, the situation has grown worse 
in the past week, and flour and feed 
has begun to pile up in warehouses 
in some instances. Terminal mills 
have had their troubles but prob- 
ably less in this respect than in- 
terior mills. One effect of the short- 
age has been to, reduce wheat move- 
ment and tighten up the market 
further. 

The car situation at Duluth re- 
mains about unchanged, with grain 
receipts last week totaling 2,937 
cars, a loss of about 300 from the 
week before. Promise of improve- 
ment so far has not been realized. 
Because of the car shortage hundreds 
of North Dakota elevators are re- 
ported filled to capacity awaiting 
cars to bring relief from present 
plugged conditions. 

The Midwest’s shortage of grain 
cars is more critical than it was 
last spring, according to D. O. Aller, 
president of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
Change. Mr. Aller wired Senator 


Hugh Butler about the shortage and 
received a reply that action has 
been taken to alleviate the situa- 
tion. 

Senator Butler said part of the 
trouble was due to the 40-hour week. 
New cars are being turned out to 
the limit of shops’ capacity, he added. 

The Omaha Grain Exchange presi- 
dent said Nebraska country eleva- 
tors are blocked and at many points 
no cars were available during the 
whole of October. New corn is 
coming on the market, and much of 
it will not keep because it is very 
wet, he explained. At Scottsbluff, 
Neb., elevator officials said a short- 
age of boxcars has caused a pinch 
in the supply of corn. That grain is 
necessary to feed approximately 35,- 
000 head of cattle and 350,000 lambs 
in feed lots in that section of the 
North Platte Valley. 

A meeting of the grain trade of 
Portland, Oregon, was held last week 
to determine what could be done to 
alleviate the existing grain car short- 
age. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
has 12 ships to go out during No- 
vember and private exporters have 
had to turn down business for this 
month owing to inability to bring in 
wheat from the country. Appeals 
were being made to officials of the 
AAR at Washington, D. C., for an 
increased movement of grain cars to 
the west coast. Trade representa- 
tives agreed that there were fewer 
grain cars in the Pacific Northwest 
than at any time in history. 
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BAKERS WARNED AGAINST USE 
OF PREWAR TRADE PRACTICES 


Better Products, Consistent Prices, Good Management 
Recommended to Southern Bakers as Postwar 
Period Forecasts Big Growth in Business 


By ROBERT T. BEATTY 
Editorial Staff of The Northwestern Miller 


Daytona Beach, Fla. — Southern 
bakers, who turned out en masse 
here for the thirty-first annual con- 
vention of their association Oct. 28- 
31,.heard their president, R. B. Ful- 
ler, Jr.. warn against a return to 
unfair, prewar trade practices. 

There will be a substantial mar- 
ket for bakery goods for a long time 
to come .and there is no valid reason 
why bakers should supply grocers 
with bread racks, awnings, or what 
have you, Mr. Fuller said. 

He was definitely pessimistic over 
the way some companies are allow- 
ing their common sense to be im- 
paired in this respect. A return to 
such practices could only result in a 
large casualty list in bakery ranks. 
Legislation is not the proper answer, 
and even consideration of legislation 
is not common sense, Mr. Fuller de- 
clared. 

Better products, at prices consist- 
ent with good management, will solve 
many problems. The South, he said, 
is on the verge of a big growth in 
business and bakers should prepare 
themselves to take advantage of 
same. They should undertake a vig- 
orous and united campaign to adver- 
tise bread and other bakery products, 
and take the lead in this phase of 
industrial promotion. 

A feature of the first session was 
a panel discussion by state and na- 
tional association representatives, at 
which Sec. McMillan presided. Ques- 
tions were asked and answered about 
War Food Order No. 1. The re- 
plies indicated that bakers are defi- 
nitely opposed to government regu- 
lation, and that voluntary action on 
the part of the trade would be more 
satisfactory. As one speaker put it, 
there is always one baker in every 
community who thinks he can avoid 
the law, and that to enforce it would 
require a policeman on duty in every 
shop. 

Good management, in keeping down 
production, they agreed, would solve 
the stale bread problem. 

The question of sanitation was dis- 
cussed, and bakers were urged to take 
the initiative in keeping their estab- 
lishments clean, and to co-operate in 
every way with food and drug offi- 
cials. 

Separate sessions were held Oct. 
30, one for wholesalers and one for 
retailers. Mr. Fuller presided at the 
former. The speakers were Peter 
Pirrie, editor of Bakers Weekly, Wil- 
liam Maier, of Maier’s Bakery, Read- 
ing, Pa., and George N. Graf, of the 
Quality Bakers of America, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. Maier’s subject was S.B.A. 
ideas for profit. But instead of the 
initials standing for Southern Bakers 
Association, they should mean, he 
said, successful baking administrator. 
He proposed four symbols indicative 
of successful administration: a har- 
ness, to show that the man was 
willing to pull his weight in his busi- 
ness and community; a crowbar, to 
show his willingness to delve into 
the intricacies of business and find 
out how he and his products are 


regarded by his customers; leaded 
shoes of a diver, to indicate he was 
not a jitterbug, to be disturbed by 
the fanciful whims of competitors; 
and a square, to show he was on the 
square with his customers, his em- - 
ployees and his industry. When a 
baker measures up to these marks, 
he is entitled to the degree, Success- 
ful Bakery Administrator. 


The Retailers’ Session 


The session for retailers was fea- 
tured by a display of refrigerated 
sweet yeast raised products, and a 
discussion of the refrigerated dough 
process by Charles M. Baker of 
Standard Brands, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Baker passed out samples of 
the goods he had prepared in advance, 
and copies of the formulas. 

K. G. Patterson of the Quality 
Bakery, Asheville, N. C., who presid- 
ed, told what the bakers in his area 
think of the postwar outlook. They 
meet at stated intervals and occa- 
sionally have demonstrations. Good 
hearth bread is now being made 
there as a result, and they are plan- 
ning on demonstrations on Danish 
pastry and cake decorating. 

Alice Dowling of Standard Brands, 
Inc.. New York, N. Y., discussed 
merchandising and a dessert survey 
which her company recently made. 
Among her suggestions to improve 
the appearance of retail shops were 
installation of attractive wall show 
cases, wider aisles for customers’ 
convenience in viewing displays, a 
special order clerk and revolving re- 
frigerator cases. 


Election of Officers 


George Ball of Ball’s Bakery, Ope- 
lika, Ala., was unanimously elected 
as president. The retiring president, 
B. R. Fuller, Jr., of Daytona Beach, 
Fla., becomes the head of the board 
of governors. 

Governors elected are: William J. 
Colby, Birmingham, Ala;Garvin Ship- 
ley, Fayetteville, Ark; Louis E. Watt, 
Miami, Fla; Howard Fisch, Atlanta, 
Ga; William J. Rains, Lexington, Ky; 
Joseph Huval, Lafayette, La; R. B. 
Jennings, Burlington, N. C; W. W. 
Barr, Augusta, Ga; Roy H. Brown, 
Knoxville, Tenn; Peter M. Dorsch, 
Staunton, Va; Donald Smith, Mis- 
sissippi; A. R. Black, Winston-Salem, 
Mm &; 

C. M. McMillan, Atlanta, Ga., was 
re-elected secretary marking the 
thirteenth year he has served in this 
office. 

The newly elected officers were in- 
stalled at the banquet Oct. 31. Fol- 
lowing presentation of resolutions 
and committee reports, the conven- 
tion was adjourned. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GWINN MILLING PLANT 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Columbus, Ohio.— The Columbus 








‘plant of the Gwinn Milling Co. was 


destroyed by fire Nov. 4. The loss 
is estimated at $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
The plant was built in 1909. 
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HEAVY FLOUR BUYING COMES 
WITH INCREASE IN SUBSIDY 


Mills Book Several Times Capacity in First Two Days, 
After Which Business Slackens—Needs 
Covered for 60 to 120 Days 


Running true to expectations, flour 
business came to life with a bang 
after the increased November sub- 
sidy was announced. All classes of 
bakery buyers came in for supplies 
and mills booked several times their 
capacity in the first two days of the 

month. Prices were 

shaded enough under the 

Sales ceiling to be attractive 

Far and most buyers took 

Above advantage of the oppor- 

Average tunity to cover their re- 

quirements for from 60 

to 120 days. After the 

first heavy rush, mills slackened their 

selling efforts and raised prices back 

to the ceilings, since they had accept- 

ed about all the business they could 

handle and maintain their subsidy 
position. 

The rise of 3%c in the subsidy out- 
side of the Pacific area and 5%c in 
the Pacific region was somewhat 
more than most millers had expected 
and the price squeeze which had 
existed in the last part of October 
was erased. Since wheat prices are 
now at the ceiling, it appears likely 
that the subsidy has reached its 
maximum. The November rate 
makes it possible for mills to obtain 
a reasonable profit for flour within 
the ceiling limits and trading during 
the month will be governed by the 
inclination of buyers to buy and by 
the ability of mills to accept orders 
that can be milled out on schedule 
in the event the flour subsidy pro- 
gram ends. 


Southwestern Sales Heavy 
A heavy volume of flour business 
was done by southwestern mills fol- 
lowing the announcement of the 
higher November subsidy, but the 
total. volume was not up to expecta- 


tions. All market factors now seem 
to favor flour purchases, but buyers 
are not overanxious to book heavily. 
Sales of hard winter wheat flour on 
the first day of November rose to 
around 370% of capacity, but fell 
off sharply the second day. The av- 
erage for all of last week, includ- 
ing the very dull first three days, 
was 155%, as compared with 15% 
the previous week and 30% a year 
ago. Although all classes of trade 
showed some activity, the preponder- 
ance of sales was in single cars to 
10,000 sacks. Chain bakers took 
some flour, but with one exception, 
the volume of their purchases was 
not large and was confined to re- 
placement needs. Fair family trade 
was reported and clears were active. 
Boxcar shortages and scarcity of mill- 
ing wheat continue to plague millers 
in the Southwest. Directions are 
fairly active. 


Spring Sales Tremendous 

Spring wheat mills booked a tre- 
mendous volume of flour business in 
the first two days of November as a 
result of the new subsidy, but trade 
quickly tapered off to routine volume 
by the third day. Sales at the peak 
reached 500 to 600% of capacity and 
business for the entire week amount- 
ed to 209.1%, against 23% the pre- 
vious week and 42% a year ago. 
Mills discouraged sales after the 
first big rush, as this buying gave 
them about as much business as they 
could take and stay within their sub- 
sidy limits. Those who had shaded 
prices somewhat below the ceilings 
raised quotations back to the maxi- 
mums by the close of last week. 
Practically all of the new business 
was in bakery types, with family 
trade showing little expansion. Or- 





Subsidy Rise Allows Mills to Book 


More Semolina; Full Ceilings Hold 


Durum mills were able to take on 
a substantial volume of semolina 
business after the rise in the subsidy, 
although they still are forced to hold 
prices at full ceilings. Demand for 
semolina has been urgent for a long 
time and mills have been holding 
customers off because of the handi- 
caps of price squeezes and difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient durum to mill. 
Both ,of these factors are now im- 
proved, although mills still are not 
willing to accept orders for ship- 
ment too far ahead because of the 
uncertain future status of the sub- 
sidy program. They have made 
some progress in catching up with 
deliveries, but still are behind in 
shipments. 

Mills find it difficult to build up 
reserves of durum from the limited 
daily receipts. Everything offered on 
the Minneapolis spot market readily 
brings ceilings and mills are bidding 
the full maximums for “to arrive” 
durum. The growing shortage of box- 
cars in the Northwest is seriously 
hampering the movement of grain to 
market. 

Eastern paste products manufac- 


turers report a good demand for 
macaroni and noodles and are weeks 
behind in civilian deliveries, due to 
semolina shortages and labor difficul- 
ties. Authoritative sources state 
that army contracts have not been 
and will not be cut back or canceled, 
but a few small navy contracts may 
be terminated. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Nov. 3, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 


Durum or better.... 
Red Durum ........ 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year; % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


1 Durum or better....$1.74@1.76 $1.71 

2 Durum or better.... 1.73@1.75 1.71 
3 Durum or better.... 1.71@1.74 eves 
: Durum or better.... 1.69@1.73 

1 


1.66@1.71% eove 
1.66@ ... 1.66 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3 ......++. *233,306 103 
Previous week ........ 254,673 126 
FO - BRS. ante vices 215,065 110 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Nov. 3, 1946 -....ceeeeees 3,502,469 


July 1-Nov. 4, 1944 jrrreeeeeees 3,567,182 
*Nine companies, 


ders ranged from single cars to 
round lots, but the bulk of business 
was in lots of 10,000 sacks or less. 


Eastern Markets Active 


Sales at Buffalo increased ma- 
terially on the higher subsidy, some 
mills reporting bakery business even 
better than had been anticipated. 
Fairly good family flour sales also 
were reported. Tremendous buying 
developed in New York and by the 
second day after the new subsidy was 
announced, bakers and jobbers had 
covered much of their requirements 
for 60 days. Several of the large 
chain bakers did not participate to 
the full extent of their needs and 
additional sales are expected to be 
made in the near future. 

A large volume of sales was re- 
ported at Boston, with most classes 
of buyers in the market for lots 
ranging from minimum carlots to 
fairly large round lots. Spring pat- 
ents appeared the most active. Fam- 
ily flour trade did not reach the 
heavy volume reported in bakery 
types. Interest at Philadelphia in- 
creased with the higher subsidy and 
bakers appeared anxious to build 
up their reserves. Buyers in the 
Pittsburgh area came in actively, 
with the majority of sales on a 90 
to 120 days’ basis. Family trade, 
however, failed to reach the volume 
evident among bakery trade. 

Chicago reported a substantial vol- 
ume of business after the subsidy 
rise. Sales ranged from single cars 
up to round lots, with springs ap- 
parently more active than winter 
wheat flour. Sales at Cleveland were 
very heavy the first two days of No- 
vember, with both jobbers and bak- 
ers covering their needs for at least 
120 days. Family trade also was 
brisk, with the recent reduction in 
point requirements for butter and 
fats stimulating home baking. St. 
Louis reports a decided improvement 
in new business on the new subsidy, 
with some fairly large orders placed 
for prompt to 120 days’ shipment to 
bakers and blenders. Family trade 
failed to show much improvement. 

In the Southeast, flour business ap- 
parently fell short of expectations, 
despite easier prices as a result of 
the higher subsidy. Most buyers 
have fair contracts which will run 
until the first of the year and with 
wheat at the ceiling, they see little 
incentive to book large amounts of 
flour at present. 

The subsidy rise on the Pacific 
Coast was more than had been ex- 
pected and a large volume of domes- 
tic business developed immediately 
after it was announced. Further 
bookings are expected, but mills are 
handicapped by scarcity of wheat. 
Export bookings continue in a modest 
way to the Philippines, South and 
Central America and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Production 

Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,763,158 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,779,333 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,524,109 sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,542,617 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 3,011,751. Production in 
the Northwest decreased 3,000 sacks 
over last week and was up 29,000 
sacks in the Southwest. Buffalo out- 
put decreased 24,000 sacks, central 
and southeastern states decreased 
18,000 and the north Pacific Coast 
was down 800 sacks. 
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FEED DEMAND STAYS 
AHEAD OF OUTTURN 


—~<~<— 


Protein Pinch Holds—Millfeeds Are 
Scarce and Wanted—Prices 
Remain at Ceilings 


While the tight feed supply situa- 
tion has been modified to a consider- 
able degree by the ample supplies of 
homegrown grains and roughage 
which are available, the pinch in high 
protein feeds continues. The output 
of leading by-product feeds such as 
wheat  millfeeds, 
linseed meal and 
soybean meal, con- 
tinues large, but 
the demand stays 
well ahead of the 
offerings. The acute shortage of 
boxcars, which is limiting movement 
of grain to terminals, is also a fac- 
tor in retarding the distribution of 
feedstuffs from some milling centers. 
All feeds controlled by ceilings re- 
main firmly wedged at permissible 
maximum price levels, and the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
index number of wholesale feedstuff 
prices remains unchanged at 166.1, 
compared with 166.2 a year ago. 

Mills at spring wheat milling 
centers operated at as high a 
capacity as permitted by the box- 
car situation. The large millfeed 
production of recent weeks has en- 
abled mills to fill old orders in a sat- 
isfactory manner and most mills com- 
pleted their October contracts on 
time, particularly those covering 
bran. Despite the fact that they are 
well caught up on old orders, mills 
offer new contracts sparingly and 
confine offerings mainly to mixed 
carlots or straight cars in exchange 
for something they in turn need. 

In the Chicago area the movement 
also is curtailed by the lack of box- 
cars and scarcity of sacks. Demand 
continues very urgent and the steady 
inquiry from feed manufacturers 
goes unfilled. The demand for wheat 
feeds at southwestern producing cen- 
ters shows no abatement and the 
supply situation is tighter than at 
any time during the current feed sup- 
ply pinch. Current transactions in 
mixed cars at Kansas City call for 
ratios of two of ground wheat to one 
of millfeed, with a 50-50 ratio pre- 
vailing on cars with clear flour. 


Protein Meals Still Scarce 


Crushing of new crop soybeans has 
increased as the movement expands, 
but the larger output is all going on 
previous commitments and open mar- 
ket supplies are virtually nil. Trade 
reports indicate that less soybean 
meal may be available from Iowa 
and Illinois crushers than expected, 
due to liberal movement of soybeans 
by the CCC to crushers in the south- 
ern states. Advices from the south- 
ern states, in turn, state that the 
protein supply situation in that area 
continues exceedingly tight. Linseed 
meal output at Minneapolis is large, 
last week’s shipments totaling 11, 
340,000 lbs, but it is all going on 
previous orders and in exchange for 
seed. 





Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 61,499 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 61,484 tons in the 
week previous and 56,675 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,066,820 
tons, as compared with 997,032 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Wheat Futures Advance Again; 


Cash at Ceilings 


Mill Buying, Car Shortage, Rye Firmness, Heavy Exports 
and Wage Recommendations Contribute Buying Support 


Wheat futures continued to 
strengthen and cash wheat wedged 
tighter against the ceilings in last 
week’s market action. Factors in- 
fluencing the price strength were in- 
creased mill buying of wheat to cov- 
er tremendous flour sales made pos- 

sible by the ad- 

vance in the No- 

vember flour sub- 

sidy to record high 

levels, continued 

light market offer- 
ings of cash wheat due to car short- 
age and holding by farmers, firm- 
ness in rye, President Truman’s rec- 
ommendation of higher wages for 
labor and reiteration of the large 
foreign wheat requirements through 
the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration and through 
private enterprise. 

Millers and the grain trade are 
watching with interest the progress 
of the Pace parity price legislation 
in Congress, which would result in 
the parity price of wheat being 
raised to above $2 bu if it passed. 
Because of its inflationary implica- 
tions, observers believe the measure 
has little chance of approval in the 
face of the hold-the-line feeling on 
prices continuously voiced by the ad- 
ministration, but as long as the bill 
is kicking around market analysts 
view it as fundamentally bullish. 
UNRRA reported it had purchased 
approximately 13,500,000 bus of 
wheat in the United States for Euro- 
pean relief in August, September and 
October and contemplates purchas- 
ing 15,000,000 bus more during the 
remainder of the year. Export load- 
ings through private channels will 
total nearly 7,500,000 bus in Decem- 
ber as a result of recent authoriza- 
tions given by the government to 
Portugal, Spain and Brazil to buy 
United States wheat. 


Car Shortage Slows Exports 


Shortage of boxcars in the Pacific 
Northwest is slowing the movement 
of grain to ports where boats are 
awaiting cargoes. The inadequacy of 
cars also is limiting marketing of 
grain throughout the Middle West. 
So far the recent order of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads to 
eastern lines to return 10,000 cars to 
the West by Dec. 1 has had little 
beneficial effect, it is reported by 
terminal traffic officials. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. continues in the 
market for wheat for lake loading 
before the freeze-up, but the agency 
obtained relatively little. grain last 
week, due to limited market offer- 
ings. The dead line for the CCC de- 
liveries at Duluth is Nov. 17. 

As compared with a week ago, 
wheat futures are up 1%@1%c on 
the near-by deliveries and as much 
as 3c on the distant positions. Chi- 
cago December wheat closed Nov. 5 


at $1.79, Minneapolis December 
$1.714% and Kansas City December 
$1.68%. Rye futures closed 7@9c 
higher for the week, with Chicago 
December ending at $1.68% and Min- 
neapolis December at $1.64% bu. 


Milling Offerings Scarce 


In the strict sense there is no cash 
wheat market for milling grades at 
Kansas City. Offerings are virtually 
nothing and mills take what little 
is available very readily, with extra 
mark-ups_ obtainable for milling 
types to around 12% protein. Or- 
dinary wheat continues to hold at 
ceiling levels or very close thereto, 
chiefly because of the extremely light 
receipts, boxcar shortages and heavy 
grinding of wheat for feed. “To ar- 
rive” transactions have declined be- 
cause of the car shortage, sellers 
wanting to ship “as cars are avail- 
able” and being unwilling to specify 
protein. Little hope is held out for 
any improvement before January, by 
which time mill wheat stocks may be 
dangerously low. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the December future, according to 
protein, as of Nov. 3: 


HARD AND DARK 


Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
10.00 & less 1%@ 2 %@i1% *%@ %&% 
11.00-11.90 1% @ 2% %@1% *4%@ & 
12.00-12.40 1%@ 3% %@2% *4@ 1% 
12.50-12.909 1%@ 4% %@ 3% *K@ 2% 
13.00-13.90 3%@ 6% 2%@ 5% 1%@ 4% 
14.00-14.40 4%@ 7% 3%@ 6% 2%@ 5% 
14.50-14.90 5%™@ 8% 4%@7% 3%@ 6% 
15.00-15.40 6%@ 9% 5%@ 8% 4%@ 7% 
15.50-15.90 7%@10% 6%@ 9% 5%@ 8% 
16.00-16.40 8%@11% 7%@10% 6%@ 9% 
16.50-16.909 9%@12% 8%@11% 7%@10% 
17.00-17.40 10% @13% 9%@12% 8%@11% 
17.50&up 11%@14% 10%@13% 9%@12% 

RED WHEAT 

All proteins— No.1 No, 2 No. 3 
“Chalky” 5%@ 7 4%@ 6 3%@ 5 
“Vitreous” 5 @ 6 4 @5 3 @4 


*Discount, 

Ceiling levels continue at Enid, 
Okla., with limited offerings moving 
readily. On Nov. 5, No. 1 hard, 11% 
or lower protein, was quoted at $1.81, 
12% $1.83, 13% $1.85 and 14% $1.87, 
basis delivered Galveston. 


Springs Demand Active 


Open market offerings of spring 
wheat at Minneapolis have been 
rather light, since most of the re- 
ceipts have been applied on previous- 
ly made ‘to arrive” contracts. Ar- 
rivals last week averaged barely 300 
cars daily. All wheat was in active 
demand. Duluth buyers were still 
active in purchasing both ordinary 
and high protein wheat for shipment 
down the lakes before the close of 
navigation and local milling demand 
was active. Practically all grades 
brought full ceilings, with mill buy- 
ers as much interested in the box- 
cars as the grain itself. Durum .of- 
ferings were light and prices remain 





Gans in the Ranks 


New York, N. Y.—Purchasing departments for the large baking com- 
panies showed several important gaps around the first of the month when 


buying—actual and imaginative—held great interest. 


Fred F. Kleinman, 


purchasing agent for the Ward Baking Co., was in the hospital, recuperat- 


ing satisfactorily from a kidney operation. 


Guy Robinson of the Continen- 


tal Baking Corp., was on a hunting trip in North Dakota, and Albert W. 
. of the same organization was at home following an appendectomy on 
et. Oe. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Previous Nov. 4, Nov. 6, Nov. 7, 
Nov. 3, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
ee , MTT TEEN e ee *938,487 941,785 847,430 817,097 713,626 
SINNER. - 6: 5-40 bio. 8c 608 a onde 1,348,153 1,319,469 1,221,932 1,302,514 1,196,821 
NE 25.08 5 b's ulbud b vo-9-0'4 0:68 0 Oe 543,370 567,220 529,618 534,744 424,073 
Central and Southeast ......... *607,262 625,804 565,169 558,724 456,511 
North Pacific Coast .......600. 325,886 325,055 359,960 329,538 220,720 
Se ete er Ee ee ee 3,763,158 3,779,333 3,524,109 3,542,617 3,011,751 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Py seine paatitn Crop year flour production 
r Percenta; y: Jul 1 to———_, 
Nov. 3, Previous Nov. Nov. 6, Nov. 7, Nov. 3, , Nov. 4 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944" 
Northwest ....... 95 95 87 77 65 15,553,309 13,929,925 
Southwest ....... 99 97 88 94 86 23,333,899 21,187,902 
) Se ee 90 94 91 92 73 9,565,383 8,695,276 
Central and Ss. E 76 79 71 71 67 10,637,103 9,881,071 
No. Pacific Coast 91 90 87 80 60 6,350,906 6,448,753 
TOR: on ok ctx 92 92 85 85 ‘73 65,440,600 60,142,927 
’ 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekiy Flour-Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: * 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3.. 814,380 866,553 106 Week! Fl 
Previous week .. 814,380 833,279 102 capacity output PMtivity 
ZOGP O80” iii ese 814,380 785,525 96 Oct. 28-Nov. 3.. 667,800 593,296 89 
Two years ago... 814,380 810,604 99 Previous week .. 667,800 584.664 88 
PIVG-YORF AVETRBS 2.0 cccsccccccccs 85 SORE MBO oc cince% 660,498 519,076 79 
DOR-FORE DVOTARS: 6 o.ockc cicccviecions 77 Two years ago.: 738,822 465,160 63 
Kansas City Five-YeQr AVOTAZE ....cccccccscecs 64 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3.. 352,800 339,252 96 FORAGE BVETABS ooo ic eevispivcse 59 
Previous week .. 352,800 325,344 92 Production for current week was partly 
Year ago ....... 352,800 241,107 68 estimated. 
Two years ago.. 352,800 297,225 84 Minneapolis 
Five-year average ..........seee0. 64 
. } Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year average MENT aln's 9 40 wade 65 capacity output tivity 
Wichita Oct. 28-Nov. 3.. 321,360 345,191 107 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3.. 111,132 83,583 15 Previous week .. 321,360 357,121 111 
Bravigua week 111,132 97.344 88 ORE GD: 5-00. Koa 318,120 328,354 103 
Year -ané-,..s.. 111.132 95,528 86 Two years ago .. 319,284 351,937 110 
Two years ago... 111,132 94,901 OO See bis eek eseeaitens 81 
on-ve ete 5 
Salina a ae ee ee ere 76 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3.. 80,556 58,765 73 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
te begets week arene 63,502 79 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
ba ABO... s+ 0s seta 99,772 91 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
wo years ago .. 956 99,784 91 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3.. 225,720 172,736 77 
Previous week .. 225,720 175,933 78 
We AS koh Sates 269,100 222,008 83 
Two years ago.. 215,600 184,895 69 
Five-year AVerage ......eceeceseee 68 
Ten-year AVETAGE .....ccceveccvees 66 

Portland District 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3.. 134,200 153,150 114 
Previous week .. 134,200 149,122 111 
Year AGO ...cee- 143,200 137,952 96 
Two years ago.. 143,200 144,643 101 
Five-year AVeTAZE .... cece eseceeee 85 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..... eee eeeeeeeee 77 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3.. 794,586 607,262 76 

Previous week .. 794,586 625,804 79 

SOE BOS (scone 795,240 565,169 71 

Two years ago.. 789,744 558,724 71 

PEVO“vORr BVOREES ociccctcccvesces 67 

Ten-year AVerage .......cccccssecs 65 

Current week preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3.. 600,600 543,370 90 

Previous week .. 600,600 567,220 94 

Year ago ....... 577,416 529,618 91 

Two years ago.. 577,416 534,744 92 

Five-year A@Verage ......cceceeeeee 79 

DWOM<PORT GVETEGS cocsserricccrsece 77 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): . 


c—Southwest—, -——Northwest—, -—Buffalo— -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year 





production 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3.. 32,217 559,996 18,886 
Previous week .. 31,574 19,058 
Two weeks ago. 32,215 19,254 
1944 29,623 532,802 16,920 
1943 «: $1,321 567,134 16,510 
1942 «+. 28,860 490,421 14,197 
are rr  « 465,993 12,881 
Five-yr, average. 28,913 523,269 15,879 


Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


todate production to date production to date production to date 


313,405 10,396 193,419 61,499 1,066,820 
10,852 61,484 
10,344 61,813 
289,255 10,132 174,975 56,675 997,032 
263,027 10,231 167,063 58,062 997,224 
246,462 8,114 144,675 51,171 881,558 
235,960 7,754 139,139 43,180 841,092 
269,622 9,325 163,854 54,117 956,745 





at full ceilings for all grades of spot 
and “to arrive” grain. 
The following table gives the ap- 


proximate range of cash_ spring 
wheat at Minneapolis on Nov. 3: 
ie.) Mos: te Seer $1.72 
eS Re A eGes 1.71 
ERIE MN ois oued Sines 4 die typ s 1.71 

BS DONG BT TOS ci cee ccsvccccsccces 1.70% 
FCS I iced svnexssaces 1.69% 
5 AG PONG Si cnniawiedie ce tp -n05% 1.69% 


Protein—Basis No. 1 DNS 
13% protein or higher........ eeiling price 
An acute scarcity of boxcars is 
stifling export grain business in the 
Pacific Northwest.. The country is 


offering wheat freely at present 
values around $1.62 bu for ordinary 
soft white, but there are not enough 
cars to bring it in. Exporters, in- 
cluding the CCC, are anxious for 
wheat to fill their sales scheduled for 
November shipment. Orders from 
Portugal and Spain for 17,000 tons 
each were taken by the private ex- 
port trade and these exporters are now 
trying to get the wheat in from the 
country. Millers and feed manufac- 
turers are up against the same prob- 
lem. 
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CROPS AND FARM WORK 
FAVORED BY WEATHER 


Fall Wheat Seeding Nearly Done— 
Moisture Mostly Favorable— 
Corn Maturing Well 


Weather the past week was again 
mostly favorable in the greater por- 
tion of the country for maturing 
and harvesting fall crops, fall plow- 
ing, and the seeding and development 
of small grains. This was especially 
true in the middle and northern por- 
tions of the country where work 
made rapid progress. However, 
rains in the far Northeast brought 
an end to the warm, sunny weather 
in that area, where work was again 
retarded until near the end of the 
week. 

The prevalence of warm days and 
cool nights was especially notice- 
able, but no extensive frost damage 
was reported. The continued lack 
of substantial rains in the northern 
plains, western lake region, and parts 
of the far Northwest is causing soil 
moisture to become badly depleted 
in some areas, where general rains 
are needed for winter grains, pastures 
and plowing. Elsewhere the moisture 
situation is generally satisfactory, 
although it is still too wet in the 
far Northeast. Rains were quite 
beneficial in the Pacific coastal area. 

Wheat harvest is over and sowing 
of the winter crop is well advanced. 
Early sown wheat is generally up 
to good stands, but more rain would 
be beneficial in the upper Great Lake 
region, the northern plains states and 
locally in the Northwest. 

Wheat seeding in Kansas is practi- 
cally completed except in the south- 
eastern, south central and east cen- 
tral areas where wet soil has 
caused some delays. Stands are 
generally good in most areas al- 
though plants are not as well de- 
veloped as usual for this date. Dry 
topsoil is retarding early growth in 
parts of the central and north cen- 
tral areas as well as in some coun- 
ties of the western third. 

Nebraska winter wheat would be 
benefited by rain, although there is 
no evidence that the crop has been 
checked due to lack of moisture. 
Limited tests on subsoil moisture in 
eastern Nebraska made so far indi- 
cate a very favorable situation. How- 
ever, soil on late plowed and late 
planted fields needs moisture to pack 
it properly. Temperatures since 
planting have been highly favorable 
for growth. Because of late plant- 
ing, wheat may not afford much pas- 
ture this fall. Some reports on rye 
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in northern Nebraska indicate a 
need for moisture. 

The seeding of winter wheat in 
Oklahoma progressed rapidly. Wheat 
is about all planted in the north- 
western area and about 80% sown 
in the remainder of the state, except 
in the northeast where wet soil con- 
tinues to hamper field operations. 
Germination is reported good to ex- 
cellent and much early sown wheat is 
greening rapidly. Good wheat pas- 
tures are now available in the north- 
western area, but only a limited acre- 
age of early seeded wheat is being 
grazed in other sections. Reports 
indicate that wheat pastures will be 
later than normal. 

Dry, sunshiny weather in the ma- 
jor portions of the country, especial- 
ly in the main corn belt, was mostly 
ideal for maturing, drying and har- 
vesting corn. Most corn is in shock 
in the lake region and the Ohio Val- 
ley. Shucking has been quite slow, 
because of high moisture content. 
In Iowa the moisture content is still 
too high for safe cribbing, although 
an increase in this activity was no- 
ticed during the week and farmers 
are building crib ventilators. In Illi- 
nois corn is too moist to crib safely, 
although it is generally drying rapids 
ly. In Indiana cribbing has not yet 
begun and much of the late crop is 
soft, with considerable being fed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW CORN AT TOLEDO 
Toledo, Ohio.—The first car of new 
corn arrived at Toledo on Nov. 1, 
graded No. 3 yellow, 15.3% moisture 
after kiln-drying at country point, 
and tested 51 Ibs to the bushel. It 

came from northwestern Ohio. 











Durum Wheat Notes 
eee 


Institute Ideas, the helpful recipe 
bulletin published each month by the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, has 
a brand new companion called Du- 
rum Wheat Notes. Each month this 
illustrated, recipe-filled bulletin will 
be sent along with Institute Ideas. 
Published by the newly organized 
durum wheat products division of the 
institute, the first issue made its 
bow on Nov. 1. The tempting recipes 
deal with products made from durum 
wheat — macaroni, spaghetti and 
noodles. Mary Jane Albright is the 
home economist in charge of the new 
division, and among the recipes pre- 
sented in her first bulletin were spa- 
ghetti fluff, noodle crumble and spa- 
ghetti twirl. 





Quality of Hard Red Spring, Durum 
Running Highest in Past Five Years 


The quality of the 1945 hard red 
spring and durum wheat crops is the 
highest in five years, September in- 
spected receipts at representative 
markets indicate. Hard red spring 
wheat is grading materially higher 
than the 1944 crop and the 1934-43 
average. Durum wheat is also grad- 
ing much higher than the poor qual- 
ity crop of last season and much 
better than average, according to the 
Minneapolis office of the Production 
and Marketing Administration. 

Eighty-two per cent of the hard red 
spring wheat receipts in September 
graded No. 2 or better, compared 
with 67% last season and 59% for 
the 1934-43 average. Only 3% grad- 
ed lower than No. 3. This compares 
with 16% in 1944 and 21% for the 


10-year average. The percentage 
grading “tough” dropped to 1%, com- 
pared with 6% last year and 3% for 
the 10-year average. 

The quality of the durum wheat 
is comparatively good this season. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the receipts 
in September graded No. 2 or better, 
compared with only 51% in 1944 and 
67% for the 10-year (1934-43) av- 
erage. Only 4% graded lower than 
No. 3. This compares with 38% last 
season and 18% for the 10-year av- 
erage. Four per cent graded “tough” 
this season compared with 20% in 
1944, and 7% for the 10-year. av- 
erage. The percentage grading “Hard 
Amber Durum” was up to 68% com- 
pared with only 24% in September 
last year, 


Good Performance 
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1945 Spring Wheat. Flours Bake Well; 
Ash and Protein Average About Same 


By W. A. RICHARDS 


Bakery Service Department 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


ACH year after the new crop 

wheats are harvested and test- 
ed, reports are made as to the char- 
acteristics of the flours milled from 
these new wheats. Although all 
these reports are helpful to the bak- 
er, the final trial comes when the 
baker actually starts using the flours. 
Different methods of baking, such as 
sponge doughs, straight doughs, long 
or short fermentations, all give dif- 
ferent results, and this discussion 
would become too involved if the ef- 
fects of each of these procedures 
were described in detail. We will, 
therefore, summarize what the bak- 
er will actually notice about the 
flours milled from the new spring 
wheats. 

It is apparent from the results of 
commercial bakings on the flours 
milled from the 1945 spring wheats 
that the bakers are going to be 
pleased with the excellent mixing and 
fermentation tolerance. The flours 
produce smooth doughs with easy 
machining quality which results in 
bread of excellent volume, crumb 
color, grain and texture. 

Ash analysis of the flours shows 
very little change. There is a wide 
range in the protein content of this 
year’s spring wheat crop, but’ it is 
not anticipated that the average 
spring wheat flours will be signifi- 
cantly higher in protein level. Gass- 
ing power levels will be more uni- 
form than last year because most 
flours can be malted to the desired 
level. In 1944 certain sections of the 
spring wheat area had sprout dam- 
aged wheat and the presence of such 
wheat in a mix occasionally resulted 
in irregular diastatic levels. 

The actual performance of the flour 
in the bakery will show a marked im- 
provement over last year’s flours. It 
might be well to consider the baking 
procedure, step by step, in pointing 
out the improvements. 

An increased absorption of at least 
1% is shown on flours milled from a 
fair percentage of new spring wheat. 
As the crop progresses, this absorp- 
tion should increase to approximately 
2%. 

The mixing quality and tolerance 
is very good. Actual mixing times in 
high speed mixers will be about the 
same as for last year’s flours. It 
will be noticed that the “cleanup” 
of the mixing bowl will be quicker, 
but the best results are obtained by 
a longer mix after the “cleanup.” 
This extra mix after the “cleanup” 
develops the elastic gluten of the new 
spring wheat flours, making the 
dough more pliable and extensible for 
machining. Buckiness is not found 
when the doughs have the proper 
absorption and mixing. The flours 
are not as susceptible to overmixing 
as previous crop flours. A minute or 
two overmixing on high speed mixers 
will not break down the flour as 
readily. This improved mixing tol- 
erance will be a help to the opera- 
tors of small and medium sized bak- 
eries who do not have mixers 
equipped with clocks or automatic 
cutoffs. 

The fermentation schedules for 
sponge and straight doughs will re- 
main the same. Again an improve- 
ment in the tolerance is noticed. 


Sponges can be taken over a wider 
range of time without the bread 
showing very young or very old char- 
acteristics. Bakers using the straight 
dough method will notice this im- 
proved tolerance particularly at the 
make-up stage. The use of normal 
fermentation times and temperatures 
is recommended. 

The machining and make-up qual- 
ity of the new flours are greatly im- 
proved. Doughs of the proper con- 
sistency will divide easily with few 
discrepancies in the divider weights. 
Normal overhead proofing produces a 
dough at the molder which is smooth 


and extensible and in excellent condi- - 


tion for panning. Because of the ex- 
cellent gas retention properties of the 
new spring wheat flours, doughs made 
up by hand will have considerably 
more tolerance. This marked im- 
provement in machining, make-up 
quality and tolerance should prove a 
tremendous help to the bakers. 

The oven spring from normal 
doughs is very good, indicating im- 
provement in the gas retention qual- 
ity of the gluten. The flours re- 
spond to normal amounts of yeast 
food very well, and an increase in 
the amount of yeast food will tend 
to produce loaves of greater oven 
spring. The break and shred of the 
bread is excellent and there will not 
be as many loaves with wild breaks 
or shell tops as from flours of pre- 
vious crops. 

The bread produced from new 
spring wheat flours which have this 
improved quality and tolerance to- 
ward mixing, fermentation and ma- 
chining has been of excellent vol- 
ume, crumb color, grain and texture. 
Bakers, burdened by their limited 
supplies of some ingredients, will ap- 
preciate the extra quality and tol- 
erance of the 1945 spring wheat 
flours. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SANTA FE SEES BIG WHEAT 
CROP FOR KANSAS IN 1946 


Taking present conditions as a 





.wearometer, Kansas is due for another 


big wheat crop next year, the Santa 
Fe Railroad reports. An acreage sim- 
ilar to that harvested in 1945 has 
been planted, and the crop is off to 
an auspicious start. Southwestern 
Kansas presents a particularly bright 
picture, and one that is rapidly be- 
coming general under favorable 
weather. 

Drilling is nearly completed, except 
in a few localities where field work 
has been hampered by heavy rains, 
chiefly in the eastern part of the 
state, with some delay in the south 
central portion. Dry weather per- 
mitted comparatively little seeding 
before Oct. 1, but since that time 
moisture has been plentiful and the 
crop promises to enter the winter 
in excellent condition. 

Only in the southwest, where the 
practice of summer fallow gave op- 
portunity for an earlier start, is much 
wheat pasture available at present, 
but there soon should be an abun- 
dance of grazing for livestock. Some 
sections, however, expect little wheat 
pasture, and on the whole, this ac- 
tivity depends on future develop- 
ments, 
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Wheat Parity Gains 
a Cent to Highest 
Level Since Start 


Washington, D. C.—Reflecting ad- 
vances in wages in numerous indus- 
tries and higher prices of, some con- 
sumer goods, parity for wheat and 
several other grains advanced ic bu 
on Oct. 15, according to the monthly 
compilation of the Department of 
Agriculture. The new parity value 
for wheat of $1.55 is the highest of 
record since the beginning of such 
calculations. Parity for rye, grain 
sorghums and soybeans likewise ad- 
vanced ic, flax 2c, and oats a frac- 
tion. Rates for corn and barley did 
not change. 

Gains in parity were more than ex- 
ceded by rises occurring in returns 
to producers for major grains. Aver- 
age farm prices of wheat advanced 
6c bu during the month and ended 
Oct. 15, corn 1c, oats 4%c, barley 
3c, rye 8c, sorghums Ic. 

The general level of prices re- 
ceived by farmers advanced 2 points 
between mid-September and mid-Oc- 
tober. This moved the price index 
up to 199% of its August, 1909-July, 
1914, average and placed the index 
at 5 points above a year ago. Oc- 
tober parity prices reached a new 
25-year high, as prices paid by farm- 
ers for commodities, interest and 
taxes advanced 1 point for the sec- 
ond consecutive month. At 175 in 
October, the parity index was up 5 
points from October, 1944. Prices 
received by farmers averaged 114% 
of parity, compared with 113 in Sep- 
tember and 114 a year ago. 

The parity price of wheat a year 
ago was $1.50 bu, corn $1.09, oats 
67.8c, rye $1.22, barley $1.05, cotton 
21.08¢ lb, grain sorghums $2.06 cwt. 

Parity prices and average farm 
prices for given dates follow (per bu 
unless otherwise specified) : 

Average 
Parity price o— Farm price—, 


Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
15, 45 15,’45 15,45 15, 45 16, 44 


Wheat ...$1.55 $1.54 $1.51 $1.45 $1.42 
Corn ...+. 1.12 1.12 1.13 1.12 1.13 
Oats ...0- -698 -694 -628 -583 -659 
Barley. .. 1.08 1.08 1.01 -974 .954 


Rye ....+. 1.26 1,25 1.38 1.31 1.08 
*Gr. sorgh, 2.12 2.11 2.07 2.06 1.55 


Flax .... 2.96 2.94 2.89 2.89 2.90 
*Dry beans 5.90 5.73 6.41 6.31 6.27 
Cotton, lb. .2170 .2158 .... .2172 .2125 
tCot’seed 39.50 39.20 .... 61.40 52.70 


Soybeans.. 1.68 1.67 2.04 2.07 2.04 
*Per cwt; fton. 
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SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 
CROP OUTLOOK BETTER 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The grain sit- 
uation in the southern hemisphere 
is expected to show considerable im- 
provement. this year over last, ac- 
cording to a summary by Cargill, 
Inc., which says that the current 
prospect points to a wheat crop in 
Australia of about 135,000,000 bus, 
as compared with last year’s crop 
failure of 50,000,000. Rains during 
the early part of October improved 
the outlook for all grains in the Ar- 
gentine, and are expected to result 
in a big increase in the corn acre- 
age. Wheat acreage, on the other 
hand, was handicapped by earlier dry 
conditions and is the smallest for a 
number of years. 

“The bumper crops which have 
been harvested in the United States 
during the war years have had a 
tendency to overshadow the decrease 
in grain production throughout the 
world,” Cargill, Inc., says. “Aus- 
tralia, Argentina and South Africa 
have experienced severe drouths, and 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HOME SERVICE CENTER—The new quarters of the 
home service center of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., occupies one 
floor of its office building in Minneapolis. 
which originates all the recipes used in Pillsbury promo- 
tional material, was designed by Miss Ellen Pennell, di- 
It was formally opened re- 


rector of the department. 


cently with a tea in Miss Pennell’s honor. 
above illustrate some of the features of the center. The 


ture. 
The center, 


The pictures 
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Georgian dining room is shown in the upper left pic- 
The auditorium for holding lectures and demon- 
strations for homemaker audiences is shown in the up- 
per right picture. 
equipped with standard ranges, both electric and gas, 
to permit test baking under home conditions. 
test bar,” shown in the lower right, supplies a pleasant 
atmosphere for serving new products of the test kitchen 
ovens to critical judges of eye and taste appeal. 


The kitchen (lower left picture) is 


The “taste 





production in Europe has been held 
down by a combination of variable 
weather and shortages of labor, pow- 
er, equipment and fertilizer. 

“In Canada the spread of drouth 
in the western prairies has cut pro- 
duction this year about 25% under 
last year. By the simple rule of av- 
erages, we cannot expect that bet- 
ter than normal growing weather 


will continue indefinitely in the Unit-_ 


ed States. Whether the reversal will 
come next year or not, remains to 
be seen.” 
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GOVERNMENT FOOD SALES UP 


Washington, D. C.—Sales of gov- 
ernment-owned food during Septem- 
ber amounted to $2,151,974, an in- 
crease of $1,986,236 over the Au- 
gust sales total of $165,738, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced... The total amount sold 
since May 1, 1944, was brought to 
$38,893,894 by the September sales. 
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GRAIN CROPS IN DENMARK 
REPORTED UNDER YEAR AGO 


Washington, D. C.—The 1945 grain 
crop in Denmark is estimated to be 
smaller than last year’s harvest as 
well as considerably -less than aver- 
age, the United States Department 
of Agriculture reports. Indicated 











rye outturn this year is only about 
75% of the large 1944 rye crop, the 
largest decline reported. Although 
the wheat harvest was very little 
changed from last year, it was much 
smaller than average. Oats and bar- 


ley show moderate reductions from 
the 1944 production, with oats pro- 
duction much smaller than average. 
Reductions are largely the result 
of lower yields per acre, since acre- 
ages reported are slightly higher for 
all grains except rye. The rye acre- 
age shows a marked reduction from 
the large 1944 area, but lower yields 
are also indicated to have been a fac- 
tor in the reduced outturn. 
DENMARK—GRAIN ACREAGE AND PRO- 
DUCTION—AVERAGE 1939-1943, AN- 
NUAL 1944 AND 1945 





Year Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
Acreage a————1, 000 -acres———___,, 
Average 

1939-1943 .. 175 436 994 865 
BOGE. vc vacinres 210 482 981 821 
EUGR vkcce Fes 215 393 1,003 828 
Production —_ 1,000 bus——_,, 
Average 

1939-1943 .14,640 14,640 55,092 78,494 
See 10,141 16,534 57,411 68,205 
RUGO 3s wasenss 9,994 12,007 55,299 66,551 


From official sources. 
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OKLAHOMA STORAGE DROPS 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Oklahoma’s 
mills and elevators have 7,604,000 
bus in storage, it is revealed by the 
federal statistician’s Oct. 30 report. 
This compares with 12,300,000 bus 
a year ago and 6,878,000 bus, which 
is the 10-year average. 
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PILLSBURY DIVIDEND 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 per share on preferred 
stock and 30c per share on common 
stock have been declared by the 
board of directors of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. The common stock dividend is 
the seventy-fourth consecutive quar- 





terly payment made to Pillsbury 
Mills’ stockholders. The dividend on 
preferred stock is payable Jan. 15, 
1946, to stockholders of record on 
Jan. 2, 1946. The dividend on com- 
mon stock is payable Dec. 1, 1945, 
to stockholders of record on Nov. 
13, 1945. 
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ODT LIFTS UNIT PERMIT 
SYSTEM ON EXPORT LOADS 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation has an- 
nounced the complete elimination of 
the ODT unit permit system cover- 
ing shipments of overseas freight to 
ports, effective Oct. 15, 1945. This 
action was taken by the issuance of 
General Order ODT 16C, superseding 
and revoking General Order ODT 
16B. : 

Since June 1, 1942, the control of 
export freight by the ODT unit per- 
mit system has effectively prevented 
congestion on rail lines leading to 
ports, the ODT said. 

Under General Order ODT 16C, 
permits are no longer required for 
export freight shipments. But, the 
ODT pointed out, freight other than 
grain in bulk, petroleum and petro- 
leum products in bulk, carload ship- 
ments of coal in bulk, and shipments 
consigned to the United States armed 
services or the War Shipping Admin- 
istration must be consigned to guar- 
anteed storage, or with firm booking 
to an ocean carrier, and rail ship- 
ping documents must contain a cer- 
tification of compliance with General 
Order ODT 16C. 
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That ancient saying—“‘an ounce vl 
prevention is worth a pound of cure” 
—applies to flour buying today. 
Many current bread _ production 
headaches could be avoided by care- 
ful selection of better quality flours. 
ISMERTA quality in wheat and 
milling technique give that ounce of 
preventive assurance. 


And that means extra cost 
savings to any bakery 





| Guaranteed oes 





SMERT-HINCKE MILLING Co. * 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 .W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Tea Tale Baker's Blues | 
oo is a true story about a mad Harvest Homes of Other Days wm England HERE is no place like home, W 
old Southern millionaire who sweet home. An unidentified ser- long: 
hated any kind of social event, Suh, ® NE of the faults of that very excellent tool, the combine harvester,” geant, who is a baker in the culinary the) 
especially his wife’s very smart pink said Syd Carter in a recent talk from Midland, “is that it seems to department of Bowman Field, Ky., is ) 
teas. One afternoon his wife was have driven the final nail in the coffin of the countryman’s great feast convinced of that. He gives ex- nos 
entertaining a group of elegant ladies, of the Harvest Home. I’m not such a fool as to suggest that we should pression to his feelings by walking ly h 
and when refreshment time arrived, go back to those old methods, just to enable us to have a beano. We must around the AAF base reciting the Add 
she summoned her butler and maids adopt up-to-the-minute ways whenever possible. I am glad, however, that following jingle: meni 
to bring in the tea, sandwiches and I was born soon enough to have sampled some of the old ways and to know I wish I were a porcupine ent 
cakes. Instead, however, they ap- 4 bit of what country people can do when they really put their minds to For just a week or two: red 
peared with large plank steaks, one enjoying themselves. Then I would have the points, the 
for each guest. Horrified, the wife “The celebrations started with the last load home, the carter would my dear, man: 
rushed into the kitchen and nearly have some ribbon favors in his pocket which he would pull out to decorate To come back home to you. neil 
fainted at what she saw. Hanging the two horses that pulled the wagon. A week or so later the real harvest 
from the ceiling was a whole side of home was held although preparations for it had been started months before a 
beef. Standing in the middle of the when a pig was purchased ‘to come in’ at the right time. ea 
floor with a shot-gun was her hus- “Cider-making was pushed on so that the women-folk and boys who PPP cosine pow : HR ag ol their 
band, directing the terrified cook to were not supposed to be able to stand old cider should have something to y P y wae T 
slice off hunks of the beef and broil drink. The barrel, a 30-galloner of old cider, was brought out of the cider in the way of weather, from month ly si 
them. Before his wife could say a house and installed in a corner of the barn to settle; this was a job always ‘® month, and yet when a gray day must 
word, the old man cried, “Darn it, done by old Henry, the odd-job man who, on the strength of having once dawns they talk as though they were ne | 
woman, for once in their lives your worked in a brewery in his youth, was supposed to have extra technical being swindled. ate 
tea-party guests are going to : get knowledge for such an important affair. - ; 
some real victuals in their bellies.” “All the barn got was a good sweep down; that’s all it needed. The lime- lle 
—Gourmet. stone walls and oak floor, the latter polished by the passage of thousands (jp/jne Gnuitcahke nn 
of sacks of grain, blended perfectly. We used paraffin lanterns and one 
_ good house lamp on the top table where sat the farmer, officially supported NITED Air Lines believes in do- reite: 
4 Bp Pay gnc Mg poe gti by the farmer's wife. The family sat at the other tables, one to each, the ing its Christmas baking early, posal 
cillin, sulpha and streptomycin to an- farmer having the vicar, the particular merchant who bought his grain, for it’s going to be Christmas on that ing 
nihilate bacteria; electronic traps to together with the local vet., and one or two fellow farmers, and others who day for passengers on its ships, no pairi 
annihilate rodents, and U-235 to an- came along to help carve, or just to ‘make one’ as we say. HOA ; matter where they are flying. In “cool 
uikilate men. Looks like an even to “When all were assembled, the farmer would call for order by hitting his order that the Yuletide will not go instr: 
hetéer chance that all of the world’s Pewter tankard with the handle of his knife, everyone hushed and then the unmarked aboard its planes, chefs in keep 
troublemakers may some day vanish. Vicar with his trained voice said grace: ‘Bless the work of our hands on this United's 10 flight kitchens are work- leas 
ifeed tatastetes farm, bless the food set before us and make us worthy of it, Amen.’ ing on four tons of fruit cake which : 
é “There would be a tremendous shuffling as everyone sat down. In came_ will be distributed to an estimated M 
the joints, one at the end of each table, and the carvers got busy. To be~ 13,500 holiday passengers. speec 
asked to carve was a great honor; the carver always brought his own knife, ~~ = of la 
Postusar Effects fork and steel, generally wrapped in a bit of green baize. There was always ees doub 
a round of beef at the top table for the ‘best’ people. It was not only a Vy 
pone Red yp lor Lauper meal but a topic of conversation, as the farmer would explain exactly how N eed te 
being pushed around mutter about a the beast was bred from which it was cut, what he had said to the butcher He leans upon the fence and sees pate 
lot of other people. “After the war when the beast was slaughtered, and what the butcher had said in praise the field 4 
: - : : of the said beast. It was always ‘the best bullock I’ve killed this year.’ The Of wigwamed corn with full shucks man 
I’m going to poke that fellow right ; ews ment 
in the eye.” We have no statistics other tables had boiled leg of mutton and caper sauce, the latter made from hanging down, 
on how many people got poked in the the nasturtiums out of the garden; and boiled bacon of a fatness to be seen With pumpkins scattered in a golden ready 
eye. But we have this to report: to be believed. It was manners to start off with whatever was being carved yield, It 
We harie chaseved: that sestausents on your own table, after which you could pass your plate to one of the -Like huge round moons upon a, sky dent 
are already beginning to show the other tables if you fancied their joint better. a of brown. i. co 
postwar effects of their wartime serv- The vicar proposed the toast of Farming, coupled with the name of the He turns his hands, palm up, his in © 
ice. Some restaurants are emptying, farmer, and the farmer replied at once, to get this here speechmaking out fingers wide en | 
slowly but surely, as patrons realize of the way’ as he put it. He cautiously admitted that it had not been And thinks, I plowed the land, I sete 
that they have the right to expect a bad harvest. He thanked the women-folk for helping with the serving, sowed the seed... 
increasingly fine food and service declared ‘he didn t know where all the food had come from or where it had His bins are filled with wheat, his he a 
iia’ canheendn with hae waiting gone to’ (this always brought the house down) and thanked the ‘guests heart with pride, statec 
lines of patrons—because alert op- for coming and the vicar for keeping them in order —still more applause. For this is proof against some inner berin; 
etieies eel teal ateths te cm thay Then he sat down, moist but satisfied that the right things had been said. need Le 
tent So be te Seat with the mast Tankards and cups were refilled, and we would start the concert. That his young and eager heart will equal 
: Then the tables were cleared away, and we danced. At 10:30 the head know ; 
and the best!—American Restaurant Bigg * ever ? in co} 
Magazine carter, as was his right, thanked the farmer for having us all, and expressed The need to lift his hand against the 41 
2 the hope that we should all be there next year, ‘looking younger than ever’ dread = 
and have as good a time. Then we all filed out past the farmer, saying, Of meagerness; to make some green not ¢ 
On Dec. 14, 1641, the “New World ‘Thank you’ as we left. The farmer personally saw all lights out, and with thing grow politic 
Dessert” was introduced into France the voices fading in the distance, another ‘Harvest Home’ was over.”—From From tiny seeds . . to loaves of policy 
by Comte de Sarenac. It consisted of The Listener,” London (B.B.C. Journal). fragrant bread. aroun 
sliced apples and bananas. Sigg rt tg AO tg AO neg OO a IO IO eg Pst ga gg OO et Alma Robison Higbee. in a 
. to you 
mas | 
JBSC D or mé 
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THE ADMINISTRATION’S LABOR 
PROGRAM 


\ HERE there is no expectation there can be 
‘Y no disappointment. President Truman’s 
long-deferred and loudly-heralded statement of 
the government’s labor policies was at very best 
no more than an elaboration of what he previous- 
lv had said in behalf of labor union demands, 
Added to this was a new absolution of govern- 
ment from any real responsibility for the pres- 
ent hopeless situation beyond supplying more 
red tape facilities for the greater confusion of 
the other three parties to the dispute, labor, 
management and, above both, the people. For him 
merely to have said “be good and you will be 
happy” would have accomplished as much and 
permitted the networks sooner to return to 
their jive programs. 

The proposal repeated almost continuous- 
ly since Mr. Truman assumed office that wages 
must, or even can, be raised without increas- 
ing the cost and selling prices of labor’s prod- 
ucts is so patently absurd that it is unworthy 
of serious statement by anyone, much less by 
responsible authorities in government. In his 
last week’s radio chat the President, however, 
reiterated it, with the addition of a weasel pro- 
posal that if any enterprise found itself tak- 
ing a loss on its products, perhaps even im- 
pairing its capital, it could, after a six months’ 
“cooling off period,’ appeal to red tape admin- 
instrators, who, if experience is any guide, would 
keep the petitioner in the red for an indefinite 
time. 

Whatever may be the effect of the radio 
speech in strengthening the excessive demands 
of labor remains to be seen but hardly can be 
doubted. No less in doubt is the effect it will 
have upon the approaching labor-management 
“peace” conference in which labor will partici- 
pate with its cause half won by the open de- 
mands of the President and in which manage- 
ment will go to the plate with two strikes al- 
ready called on it by the umpire. 

It is interesting to note that, when Presi- 
dent Truman outlined his international policies 
in connection with the terms of peace and plans 
for world reconstruction, his forthright declara- 
tion was greeted with approval. This approval 
included not only, in broad sense, the policies 
he announced but the courage with which he 
stated them. There was, it is worth remem- 
bering, no question of domestic politics involved. 

Last week we came to the time when an 
equally frank and courageous statement of policy 
in connection with the impasse between industry 
and labor was equally to be hoped for. It did 
not come. Instead, with the aid of partisan 
political advice in outlining the “administration 
policy,” we were counselled to “get together 
around a table boys” and settle your differences 
in a nice friendly way and a Merry Christmas 
to you all. Thus the prospect for a Merry Christ- 
mas is by no means improved for either labor 
or management or for the nation as a whole. 


OUR OWN PROGRAM 
EANWHILE; we ourself, doubtless in com- 
pany with millions of other people, have 

been trying to think up thoughts as to how the 
dove of peace might be courted while labor 
leaders and managers of big and little industry 
fight for advantage. At the moment, we are 
somewhat hesitant to reveal the end product 
of our research in economic fields so foreign to 
us, because our scheme in some sense conflicts 
With that recently outlined by the President 
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of the United States to rehabilitate industry 
without losing any votes. However, we have 
the advantage over him in that we have no 
political fortune at stake, so we are going to 
have a try at selling the result of our thinking- 
up, come what may. 

Our idea, for whatever it may be worth, is so 
exceedingly simple that we ourself rather marvel 
that it has not before been advanced by Henry 
Wallace, or Mrs. Roosevelt, or any one of the 
great leaders from Harry Bridges, up, down or 
crosswise. It is nothing less than to apply the 
simply principle of agricultural controls and sub- 
sidies, which worked so well that the farm popu- 
lation has for several years been basking in the 
sun and beaming with happiness, even if a sub- 
stantial part of it did vote against the new 
deal in the recent and most lamentable exercise 
of its franchise. 

Agricultural relief, as developed by the new 
deal, took the form of controls over production 
from the soil by paying the producer for not pro- 
ducing coupled with paying him a profitable price 
for what he did produce, and, finally, by sub- 
sidizing his products, either by direct payments 
to him or to the processors of his harvests. This 
final step was taken so that the consumer would 
have to pay no more for what he needed to eat 
and wear. The cost of these three steps to in- 
sure profitable farm production with no addi- 
tion to the cost of living was, as is well known, 
paid by the government at the rate, for sub- 
sidies alone, of about $2,000,000,000 per year, or, 
let us say, a mere pittancé. 

So, now, we take another short step and 
adapt this economic invention of direct subsidies 
to agriculture to the present grave problem of 
appeasement of labor. Again using the most 
dependable figures available, we find that the 
cost of raising the legal wage minimum from 
40c to 65c for organized labor subject to federal 
regulation, would amount to approximately $4,- 
000,000,000 per year. Assuming, for the sake of 
promoting our scheme, that agricultural sub- 
sidies are soon to come to an end with a saving 
to the treasury of $2,000,000,000 per. year, the 
net cost of our labor subsidy scheme would be 
reduced to $2,000,000,000, or, as billions are reck- 
oned nowadays; barely more than an acceptable 
hand-out. 

It probably is fair to assume that industry 
will object to this idea, but we believe that when 
it considers the matter ‘carefully it will decide 
that having the, government pay a part of its 
wage cost is likely to prove rather more wel- 
come than having it seize most of its profits, as 
has been the case in recent years. We suspect, 
too,.that labor may not at once wholeheartedly 
embrace the idea of getting something for noth- 
ing from the government rather than through 
squeezing it out of employers. Yet when. the 
worker goes home with this take-home pay and 
has the fun of saying “look, mama, what the gov- 
ernment gave me,” he will take second thought 
and figure perhaps he owes something ‘to his 
country rather than all to his union leader. 
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At one time in our thinking all of this out, 
we played with the idea that it might be simpler 
to pay the government labor subsidy to the proc- 
essors of automobiles, musical instruments and 
so on, just as is now the case with butter, flour 
and one thing and another. But we finally de- 
cided to cast out this fool idea, because sooner 
or later the people are going to awake to the 
fact that subsidies ultimately come out of the 
pockets of everybody and begin to raise hell 
about it. And when that time inevitably comes, 
it will be much better to have the hell-raising 
done by a large body of voters than by a rela- 
tively small number of industrial enterprises 
with limited group consciousness and virtually 
no voting power whatever. 


So we decided that the subsidy would’ best 


' be put right into the “take-home” envelope so 


the government would get all the credit, the ad- 
ministration all the votes and the employers and 
the people nothing but the worry about who is 
, going to pay the bill. 

Anyway, there is our scheme in skeleton form. 
We admit our inability to put meat on the bones 
and thus make it ready for enactment into law 
or adapted to phrasing for an effective admin- 
istrative directive. We might, in the event that 
the idea catches on, be willing to lend a hand 
in what is politically called “ironing out the rough 
places” or “getting rid of the bugs.” At the mo- 
ment, however, we are content with putting it 
out as a trial balloon and to await the decision 
of the honorable company of political and eco- 
nomic wise men with whom we may some day 
claim kinship. 

Addendum: We belatedly learn that our in- 
vention already has lost standing as a “top se- 
cret,”’ since the proposal of President Truman to 
increase the wage of all government employees 
by 20% clearly indicates that he either has 
peeked into our Pandora’s box or has thought 
it up for himself. In either case we are com- 
plimented. 


TRAINED MEN IN INDUSTRY 


pianrs of generals but not enough trained 

men in the ranks of industry—this seems to be 
the valedictory judgment of Dr. Charles A. Pros- 
ser, who recently retired as director of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, ending a major period in his 
lifetime of distinguished service to vocational ed- 
ucation. We have made ample provision in this 
country for training engineers in every field, but 
not enough provision as yet, he says, for the skill- 
ing of men to make this engineering fully effec- 
tive. 

Dr. Prosser thinks that vocational education, - 
backed by its immediate beneficiary, industry, is 
challenged to do something in a really big way by 
the postwar economic and social situation, in 
which the non-collegiate portion of our youth will 
be doomed to idleness in its formative period un- 
less the age of compulsory school attendance is 
lifted from 16 to 18 years. Both industry and so- 
ciety would benefit immeasurably from the voca- 
tional training that might be provided between 
those critical years, just as there would be im- 
measurably destructive loss, not only to them but 
to the nation’s youth, through wasting those 
years. 

In the breadstuffs world there are not too 
many generals, of course, but there is proportion- 
ately more trained engineering and direction than 
there is vocational skill in the ranks. The war 
has taught the critical necessity for technical] 
knowledge at non-commissioned levels, and the 
lesson should not be lost upon industry. 
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In the months of reconversion 
that lie ahead, every baker faces 
the task of guarding his bread 
quality to hold his war-won 
customers during these difficult 
times. There is no better safe- 
guard than the firm founda- 
tion of good flour built on the 
quality of that famous brand— 


TOWN CRIER. 
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@ For you, the Bakers of America, our com- 








pany-owned grain elevators and flour mills are 
holding the choicest country-run milling wheat 
available — much of which was grown on the 
fertile farmlands of the High Altitude Wheat 
Empire. From the wide range of protein variety 
on hand in both hard winter and. hard spring 
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Wartime Flour Output Sets New Record 
Despite Air Attacks and Labor Shortage 


London, Eng.—The report of the 
twenty-sixth annual meeting and of 
the year’s work of the National 
Joint Industrial Council of the Brit- 
ish Flour Milling Industry, recent- 
ly published, is of exceptional in- 
terest. The retiring chairman of 
the Council, Roger Hutchinson, of 
the Flour Milling Employers’ Federa- 
tion, not only reviewed the year’s 
work in his address, but referred to 
some of the outstanding facts of 
the war years. He recalled that the 
British flour milling industry had not 
experienced one major stoppage of 
work throughout the war period, add- 
ing: “When one hears of the strikes 
that have taken place in other in- 
dustries I think our record is one 
that can be viewed with justifiable 
pride by every member of the N. J. 
I. C. and by all connected with the 
industry — employers, work people, 
managers and Trade Union officials. 
We have produced good flour and 
have milled more of it than at any 
other corresponding period of our 
history, and this in spite of the im- 
mense difficulties that have faced 
us. With the call-up of nearly all 
our younger men, we have for years 
been working with an insufficient 
labor force, and in this connection 
I should like to pay a special tribute 
to those of our workpeople who have 
been with us through the war and 
have worked long and arduous hours 
uncomplainingly. Many of them are 
now getting on in years and are 
feeling the strain of prolonged hard 
work under difficult conditions— 
black-out, restricted and uncomfort- 
able travel to and from work, war- 
time diet, enemy air attack, etc., and 
I sincerely hope the time is not far 
off when some of our former em- 
ployees in the Forces will return 
to us and so ease their burden.” 


Increased Flour Output 


Referring to the increased out- 
put of the mills during the war Mr. 
Hutchinson said: “The fact that our 
output has exceeded peacetime fig- 
ures is doubly remarkable in view of 
the number of mills, both large and 
small, which have been destroyed by 
enemy action, and the position would 
have been considerably worse had 
it not been for the loyalty and cour- 
ageous spirit of our workpeople in 
guarding our mills and putting out 
fires caused by high explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs dropped by enemy 
planes during heavy and sustained 
attacks on our ports and. towns.” 


Workers Refuse to Leave 


One particularly interesting fact 
to which Mr. Hutchinson referred 
was the proposed evacuation from 
London of the flour milling indus- 
try during the flying bomb bombard- 
ment. He said: “The position at 
one time was so serious that the gov- 
ernment took steps to remove the 
entire personnel of certain selected 
industries to safer areas in other 
parts of the country. One of these 
selected industries was our own and 
the Ministry invited us to prepare 
plans for the immediate and vol- 
untary evacuation from London of as 
many of our workpeople and their 
families as could be persuaded to go. 
If these voluntary measures were 
net effective, then a degree of com- 
pulsion was to be exercised should 
the necessity arise. The Ministry 
felt that the loss of production occa- 





sioned by the closing down of the 
London mills could be made good 
by increased output in these parts 
of the country to which the skilled 
London operatives were to be sent. 
The Council immediately took steps 
to bring the plans to the notice of 
the workpeople, helped by the Trade 
Union officials, who toured the mills 
and explained the proposals to the 
men. The response of the London 
workers to a voluntary evacuation 
was not very encouraging. Only a 
small number were prepared to be 
transferred to safer areas. The ma- 
jority preferred to remain where 
they were and see things through to 
the finish, as they had withstood 
everything the enemy had handed 
out since 1940. Because of this lack 
of eagerness to seek safety the Min- 
ister of Food had to decide what 
further steps should be taken to im- 
plement the government’s proposals, 
but fortunately the sudden break out 
of the Allied armies from the Nor- 
mandy bridgehead and their rapid 
sweep along the Channel coast to 
Antwerp, during which they over-ran 
the V-1 launching sites, put a stop to 
further major attacks by these mis- 
siles against Britain, and the need 
for evacuation no longer existed.” 

Matters dealt with during the year 
by the Council include the 40-hour 
week proposal, wages agreements, 
rehabilitation and employment of 
disabled men, the apprenticeship 
question, etc. 


Demand for 40-Hour Week 


In Nov., 1944, an application was 
made by the labor side for the in- 
troduction of a 40-hour week for 
people employed in the flour milling 
industry on the grounds that the 
Trades Union Congress is seeking 
statutory application of the 40-hour 
week for industry generally. In view 
of this concerted action on the part 
of labor, it was suggested’ by T. H. 
Hodgson, of the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union, and vice chair- 
man of the N. J. I. C., that the flour 
milling industry, with its reputation 
of progressiveness in regard to in- 
dustrial relations, should adopt the 
reform voluntarily rather than be 
compelled to do so by legislation at a 
later date. In presenting this claim 
it was made quite clear that in the 
event of its rejection pressure would 
be brought to bear for an increase 
in wages. The suggestion was reject- 
ed on the grounds that such a revolu- 
tionary step should be settled as 
part of a national policy and not 
dealt with piecemeal by individual 
industries. Seeing the flour milling 
industry employed comparatively few 
workpeople it could not take a lead 
in adopting such an important meas- 
ure, as by doing so it would be sub- 
jected to severe criticism both from 
within and without the industry. 
Moreover, in view of the present 
shortage of manpower, it was more 
than likely that for some time to 
come flour mill operatives would be 
required to work rather more than 
less hours. 


Wage Increases in Industry 


The rejection of the proposal led 
to an application for an increase in 
wages for mill operatives, as fore- 
boded, and after being considered by 
the District Associations of Flour 
Milling Employers, a_ satisfactory 
settlement was reached. The road 


transport men also applied for an 
increase in wages and an additional 
4s ($1.00) per week was granted to 
millers’ transport men. 

A problem which must be faced 
by the flour milling industry, in com- 
mon with all other industries, is the 
rehabilitation and employment of 
disabled men, whether or not the 
disability is due to war service. The 
government is vitally interested in 
this question and a scheme is in be- 
ing whereby thousands of ex-service 
men have been hiped to take their 
place again in useful employment. It 
has been shown that with careful 
selection of work and with training 
a disabled person may be able to un- 
dertake successfully work of the 
highest skill. All employers with 20 
or more workpeople will be required, 
from a date yet to be fixed, to em- 
ploy a quota of registered disabled 
persons, the number to be dependent 
on the total number of workers em- 
ployed. The flour milling industry 
states it is prepared to do whatever 
is required of it in this connection, 
but with its continuous mechanized 
processes it does not appear to be 
one, at first sight, where more than 
a very small number of disabled per- 
sons can be employed. 


Renewed Training Scheme 

The position of youths whose train- 
ing was interrupted by call-up for 
service in the armed forces is an- 
other problem which has to be faced 
by the flour milling industry and in- 
dustry generally, when demobilized 
men return to their former civilian 
occupations as men with a right to 
expect an adult rate of pay. They 
will need renewed training before 
becoming skilled craftsmen and dur- 
ing such time it will be uneconomical 
for industry to pay them the full 
adult rate. The government, aware 
of the difficulty, is preparing with 
individual industries, schemes for pro- 
viding state grants, amounting to 
approximately one third of the crafts- 
man’s rate, to employers who enter 
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into an agreement and who observe 
certain terms and conditions laid 
down in the scheme. The flour mill- 
ing industry has prepared its scheme, 
the main provisions of which require 
the employer to undertake to give 
the apprentice such training in’ the 
mill as will enable him to become 
a skilled workman within the pe- 
riod of the renewed apprenticeship, 
and the payment to be made during 
the period will be the minimum rate 
applicable to machinemen in the mill 
in the district in which the particu- 
lar mill is located. The state, on 
its part, undertakes to refund to 
the employer a wage allowance of 
one third of this amount in respect 
to men covered by the scheme. The 
age of a “man” begins at 23 years: 
below this age he will receive youth’s 
pay. 
Shortage of Manpower 

The shortage of labor in the British 
milling industry became so acute 
about a year ago that a number of 
mills normally running a three-shift 
system were forced to curtail run- 
ning hours to two shifts, resulting 
in a serious reduction in output. 
Some of the smaller millers were 
barely able to carry on with only 
minimum staffs, and were in constant 
anxiety lest a key operative should 
fall sick, which in a number of cases 
would mean the complete temporary 
closing down of the mill. The seri- 
ousness of the position led the Na- 
tional Joint Industrial Council to 
make strong representations to the 
Ministry of Food for a higher de- 
gree of labor priority to be granted 
the flour milling industry. As a re- 
sult the industry was placed in a 
slightly higher category. It will not 
help the position very materially but 
it may enable the worst-hit mills 
to tide over the present difficult 
period. In some cases mills have 
been compelled to employ Italian 
prisoners to ease their production 
difficulties. 

Several other matters are dealt 
with in the report of which this is 
a summary of the main facts. As 
Roger Hutchinson, the chairman of 
the N. J. I. C., remarked at the end 
of his summing up: “The work done 
speaks for itself and we can be proud 
of it.” 








BRITAIN’S BUMPER CROP—This aerial view of the recent harvest 
time in a British farm region is symbolic of the unprecedented farm ef- 
fort which Britain made during World War II. The bumper crop and rec- 
ord breaking harvest were due to the efforts of the island nation’s farm- 
ers, the Women’s Land Army, volunteers from factory, office, home and 
school and to the extra agricultural machinery sent from the United 


States and Canada. 
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Fourth Quarter Fats and Oils 
Allocations Somewhat Larger 


Washington, D. C.—Fourth quar- 
ter allocations of fats and oils, other 
than butter, somewhat larger than 
those of the July-September period, 
but considerably lower than those for 
the final quarter of 1944, were an- 
nounced recently by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The total amount of fats and oils 
for allocation to all claimants for the 
October-December period is 2,142,- 


300,000 Ibs, compared to 1,893,500,000 
lbs for the third quarter this year 
and 2,632,400,000 lbs for the last 
quarter of 1944. 

Moderately increased over-all allo- 
cations of fats and oils for United 
States civilians result chiefly from 
reduction in military requirements 
incidental to the end of the war, and 
to somewhat seasonally larger sup- 
plies, and smaller foreign shipments. 


Production of fats and oils in the 
United States this year is expected 
to total 9,500,000,000 Ibs. Production 
in 1944 was 10,800,000,000 lbs. Low- 
er hog slaughter this year accounts 
for the major portion of the reduced 
production of edible fats and oils. 

Fourth quarter allocations are gen- 
erally in line with the agreement 
made earlier in the year by the Unit- 
ed States, Canada and Great Britain 
regarding equality of sacrifice in use 
of fats and oils to make essential 
supplies available for feeding in lib- 
erated areas. 

As the world supply of fats and 
oils is considerably short of demand, 
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supplies from-sources other than the 
United States and Canada are being 
made available largely to importing 
countries and liberated areas. Among 
other sources are Argentina, Ceylon, 
the Belgian Congo, Australia and 
New Zealand. For example, it is es- 
timated that around 400,000 long tons 
of oils will be available from Argen- 
tina this year, and about 20000 tons 
of tallow from Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The fats and oils situation is ex- 
pected to remain relatively tight in 
the months immediately ahead. Some 
relief is probable after the turn of 
the year, when lard from an in- 
creased 1945 fall production of hogs 
shows up, and when supplies from 
the Pacific come in appreciable quan- 
tities. 

Details of the fourth quarter allo- 
cations of fats and oils, excluding 
butter, are: 


Lard Allocation Up 


Lard.—The fourth quarter alloca- 
tion of lard for civilian use totals 
430,000,000 lbs—substantially above 
the 319,500,000 lbs allocated for this 
use in the third quarter of 1945. A 
considerable proportion of this in- 
crease is in lard from farm slaugh- 
tered hogs, most of which is con- 
sumed on the farm. Despite the fact 
that lard production is increasing 
seasonally, it is an extremely tight 
spot in the 1945 United States fats 
and oils situation. Because hog 
slaughter is lower than in 1944 by 
30%, output of lard this year will 
be about 1,000,000,000 Ibs less than 
last year. 

The noncivilian allocation of lard 
for the fourth quarter is 172,100,000 
Ibs, compared to 266,700,000 lbs in 
the same quarter last year and slight- 
ly more than 90,000,000 Ibs in the 
third quarter of 1945. Of the non- 
civilian allocation of lard, 25,5C0,000 
lbs is for United States military and 
war services, and 146,600000 lbs is 
for shipment to the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands 
and countries supplied by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, and for miscellane- 
ous commercial exports and United 
States territories. 


More Margarine Seen 


Margarine.—Of the 128,800,000 lbs 
of margarine available for allocation 
in the October-December quarter, 
112,300,000 lbs’are allocated for Unit- 
ed States ‘civilians, compared to 89,- 
200,000 lbs in the third quarter of 
1945 and about the same as in the 
fourth quarter of 1944. While mar- 
garine consumption is somewhat con- 
stant throughout the year, larger 
amounts are made available to civil- 
ians during the October-December 
period because of the seasonally low- 
er production of butter. The non- 
civilian allocation of margarine is 
16,500,000 lbs. This is about 3,600,- 
000 lbs less than the third quarter 
allocation of 20,100,000 lbs, with the 
United States military and war serv- 
ices allocation of 1,060,000 lbs. The 
remainder of the noncivilian alloca- 
tion of 15,500,000 Ibs is 3,900,000 Ibs 
less than in the third quarter and will 
go chiefly to British services over- 
seas and United States territories. 

Shorten and Other Edible Oils. 
—Of the*580,800,000 lbs available for 
allocation in the fourth quarter, civil- 
ians have been allocated 504,700,000 
lbs, compared with 429,400,000 used 
in the third quarter, and 488,000,000 
lbs allocated for the fourth quarter 
of 1944. The noncivilian allocation 
totals 76,100,000 lbs, compared with 
90,900,000 in the third quarter of 
1945, and 197,500,000 Ibs in the Oc- 
tober-December period of 1944. Of 
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the 76.100 000-lb total for noncivilian 
use, 15,800,000 Ibs are for indirect 
use (such as in processed foods). 
Of the remaining, United States mili- 
tary and war services have been al- 
located 39,000,000 lbs. This alloca- 
tion in the July-September period 
was 52,200,000 lbs. The remaining 
21,300,000 Ibs is for liberated feed- 
ing, Red Cross, United States terri- 
tories, and small foreign shipments. 

Inedible Fats and Oils.—About 
830,600,000 Ibs of inedible fats and 
oils—used to make soap, paints, floor 
coverings and other products — are 
available for allocation in the Octo- 
ber-December period. In the final 
quarter of 1944, 1,086,000,000 lbs 
were allocated for such uses. Of the 
1945 fourth quarter allocation, 791,- 
000,000 Ibs will be available for Unit- 
ed States civilian use, or 70,600,000 
lbs more than the 720,400 000 Ibs in 
the third quarter. The 39,600,000-lb 
noncivilian allocation —little more 
than one third the 134,000,000 lbs in 
the July-September period—is divid- 
ed among United States military and 
war service use, United States terri- 
tories, countries supplied by the For- 
eign Economic Administration, and 
for some small commercial shipments. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Bakers Would Retain 


WFO No. 1 Benefits 
in Fair Trade Code 


Swampscott, Mass.—The New Eng- 
land Bakers Association at its an- 
nual convention here Oct. 7-9, in de- 
voting itself to postwar problems, 
gave number one priority to an ef- 
fort to retain some of the benefits 
the industry has enjoyed under War 
Food Order No. 1. 

The group is considering the pos- 
sibility of establishing a fair trade 
practice code under the Fair Trade 
Practice Act, and it is believed this 
is one of the first bakers’ associations 
to take such a step. 

In a rising vote the convention in- 
dicated 100% approval of a plan to 
inaugurate a radio program pre- 
pared by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N. J., for the promotion of bread 
among consumers. 

Robert E. Sullivan, secretary of 
the association, will arrange a series 
of sectional meetings at which the 
broadcast records will be. played, in 
order to build up support for the 
program. 

Dr. J. L. K. Snyder, Merck & Co., 
said. that malnutrition has had a 
devastating effect in this world, and 
that white bread was properly se- 
lected as a means of improving this 
situation. 

A program of vocational training 
for prospective bakers in the schools 
of the country was urged upon the 
ndustry by J. B. Spark of the 
Doughnut Corp. of América. His 
irm, he said, has completed a study 
showing that other industries have 
had the pick of high school graduates 
hecause they have done much better 
vocational training work. 

Mr. Spark declared it is up to the 
bakers to decide now if they will 
have a planned program, or con- 
tinue merely drifting along. 

John B. Dickson, Bay State Bak- 
ery, Brockton, Mass., was re-elected 
to his third term as president of 
the association. Walter A. Friend, 
Friend Bros., Inc., Melrose, Mass., 
was elected vice president, succeed- 
ing Carl Swanson, Worcester (Mass.) 
Baking Co. 

Mr. Dickson declared that short- 


ages still are affecting the baking in- 
dustry adversely, that labor prob- 
lems must be solved, and that WFO 
No. 1 has enabled bakers to operate 
successfully under ceiling prices. 

Some plan was being devised to 
salvage these advantages, he said, as 
it would be a shame to return to 
consignment selling, giving away ex- 
pensive fixtures and other bad trade 
practices. 

Mr. Sullivan said that enrichment 
bills had been introduced in six New 
England states, that Maine and New 
Hampshire had adopted them, and 
the others probably will do so. 

Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the 
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board of-governors of the American 
Bakers Association and president of 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., as guest speaker, declared that 
bakers must put better flavor into 
their bread, recommended the use 
of short pans, and decried twisting 
bread. - 

The ‘board of governors of the 
NEBA held a dinner meeting on Oct. 
7 at which speakers were Mr. Cobb, 
George West, a retired baker of 
White River Junction, Vt., and J. U. 
Lemon of the Doughnut Corp. of 
America. 

The convention closed with a ban- 
quet Oct. 9 at which Cedric Foster, 
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Yankee network commentator, spoke 
of. his visit to the Pacific area. Mr. 
West was presented with an honorary 
scroll as a life member of the asso- 
ciation and also with a suitable gift. 
Mrs. West also was honored. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OATMEAL PRODUCTION HIGHER 

Toronto, Ont.—The output of oat- 
meal in Canada in August last was 
1,405,606 lbs as against 851,142 in 
the same month last year while pro- 
duction of rolled oats amounted to 
11,699,245 lbs, compared with 14,810,- 
364 in the corresponding month of 
1944. 
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Cleanliness, Care and Conservation 


These Three C’s Are im- 
portant if You Want to 
Operate a Successful 
Bakery 


By Frank Faulhaber 


AKING breads and cakes suc- 
cessfully is not merely a mat- 
ter of so many formulas, ac- 

cording to Herman Erdreich, bakery 


proprietor, Elmhurst, N. Y. It is his 
credo that right where the baking 
is done the good work should be 
started, if-much of the best of store 
sales service is not to go for naught. 
He has always been a stickler for 
cleanliness, care and conservation, 
but currently with him this trinity 
is now a virtual “must,” for he prop- 
erly realizes its values. 

“Even though we may be pressed 
and short of help at times,” he point- 
ed out, “it will never do to neg- 
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lect the machinery, cleaning, oiling 
and greasing the equipment regu- 
larly. I believe always it is good 
to look for possible breaks before 
breakdowns actually occur. I use 
quality lubricants, for these help to 
do a better job more quickly, safely 
and cheaply. All this is an absolute 
rule, for it is the care in time that 
avoids the loss of considerable more 
time, as happens when a machine 
breaks down. 

“The machines should be kept clean 








Active Dry Yeast. 


“IT WILL MAKE AS 
BIG AHIT WITH YOU 


AS WITH THE U. S. 
ARMED FORCES!” 





NEWS! 


NOW! RED STAR ACTIVE 
DRY YEAST for BAKERS! 


From World War II comes the new 
Red Star Active Dry Yeast that 
worked wonders for the Army and 
Navy under the most difficult oper- 
ating conditions. During the War 
Uncle Sam requisitioned the entire 
supply, so you had to do without... 
but now it can be sold! You can get 
this wonderful new product that 
leading laboratory tests have shown 
to be outstanding in baking per- 
formance and efficiency. It’s the 
“coming thing” in the baking indus- 
try! So be sure to ask your Red Star 
salesman about the new Red Star 





Red Star Active Dry Yeast is 
available in 10 Ib. and 50 Ib. 
containers; and in 100 Ib., 200 
Ib., and 300 Ib. drums. 


RED STAR | 





SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
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and neat-looking as possible. Good 
paints can help a lot here. The same 
goes for the- walls, cases, cabinets, 
all containers, and benches and 
troughs. Just how thoroughly all 
this equipment and surroundings are 
kept in good trim governs consider- 
ably the quality of products turned 
out. Besides, it is more pleasant 
and easier to work under clean, at- 
tractive conditions.” 

Mr. Erdreich appreciates the fact 
that some equipment is hard to get, 
consequently lays more than ordinary 
stress on the importance of conserva- 
tion. In his establishment it is rigid 
policy to handle all equipment care- 
fully, to avoid damaging. He is aware 
also that the more careful workman 
is likewise a better workman. 

“In this place the pans are not 
thrown and slammed around,” the 
precautious and provident baker ex- 
plained. “I’ve been in places where 
the mishandled pans were all banged 
up and damaged. You can’t do good 
work with such pans, either. You 
have to discard them sooner, and 
this means more expenses and fewer 
profits. 

“Especially with new men always 
coming on, it is best to demonstrate 
the correct practice from the very 
beginning. I am sure if more bakers 
knew how substantially. spic-and- 
span clean and dry pans contribute 
toward fine baked goods, there would 
be less haste and more attention giv- 
en the pan cleaning. Some pans are 
relatively easy to clean. It is with 
the more difficult types where trou- 
ble is likely to crop up. No matter 
how irksome the task may appear 
at times, all pans should be immacu- 
lately spruced up before again using. 

“Yes, and I’ve been in shops where 
the bakers presumed that because 
the pans were only for bread-bak- 
ing, the cleaning job on them could 
be scamped. Many times the clean- 
ing was just skipped. That does not 
happen here. And I’m not satisfied 
with a mere cursory wiping—the job 
must be done thoroughly, complete- 
ly, so that no possible dirt deposits 
can build up. You will be surprised 
how much easier it is to keep pans 
clean and in good shape by cleaning 
them regularly and properly, where 
otherwise lax methods often bring the 
pans to a stage where harsh clean- 
ing solutions are necessary, then fir- 
ing, to inevitable detriment and 
shorter life of the pans. 

“Oh, yes, careful pan-cleaning 
takes longer. But when the pans 
really become dirty, the cleaning 
takes even longer. We save time, 
trouble and the pans, besides turn- 
ing out a better grade of baked 
goods, because of careful handling 
and cleaning of the pans. It pays, 
these days!” 
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THE carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is rig- 
idly established for each exact grade 
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Call Them Locusts Or Grasshoppers asi cviesicves morning, he cae I wes, 
- wind brought the locusts. And the charact 
IIIA AI NI  locusts went up over all the land of of gra 
G " l 2. bys" Pevet and rested in all the — velop ¢ 

ee of Egypt; very grevious were they; nce. 

ee They Can Cause nightfu 1072 amage °° before them there were no such lo- ae 
custs 7 7 yr eagl after ap =_ ond on 

Bible make the Reprinted from Co-Op Grain tomological Commission to investi- be such. or they covered the face i 

: — oe 46 basa references Quarterly gate the grasshopper problem. This of the whole earth, so that the land yd 

commission became the Division of 4S darkened; and they did eat every . 

kod eg ts tg glo — * * Entomology and later the Bureau Aerb of the land, and all the fruit gr we 

Tt occurred ge hes a ) Se See? is record of them descending upon’ of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. of the trees which the hail had left hoy 
tures tell us it was invoked by Moses the Red River valley in Minnesota The term “locust” has been ap- 22d there remained not any green os 
as the eighth of ten plagues to com- ,. fay pack as 1818. Their hordes plied to the Rocky Mountain grass- ‘hing, either tree or herb of the field. aa N 
pel Pharaoh to free the children of were so numerous and the damage hopper because of the similarity of ‘rough all the land of Egypt.—Exo- ao a 
Israel from bondage. so extensive when they moved east- its habits to those of the locusts 4S 10, 13-16. ae” D 
All through history locusts have ward out of the Rocky Mountains be- of the Old World. In most parts eal i 
been among the chief insect enemies tween 1874 and 1877 that their ar- of the world, the term “locust” or half in 
of agriculture. But to a primitive, rival was considered a national ca- its equivalent is used to designate ing pioneer days when no contro! contras 
agricultural people, the locust was amity. Great swarms originating in grasshoppers that migrate in swarms. measures were used. Enormous glassy | 
terrifying. It traveled in vast swarms tthe plains east of and adjacent to Thus the same species may be a_ losses still occur because of the fail- hear 
darkening the sky. Its infestation the Rocky Mountains in Montana, grasshopper during its period of ure to make use of effective con- like ch 
extended far beyond tribal borders. Wyoming and Colorado migrated small numbers and a locust when it trol methods developed since the weak fi 
Hunger followed in its wake. eastward to the Mississippi valley is extremely abundant. In the United first grasshopper investigations au- tory in 
In America the first record of a and southward to Texas. Crops were States everyone understands the _ thorized by Congress in 1877. long di 
plague of locusts was in 1797, when devoured wherever they paused in term “grasshopper” as commonly Once it was believed that grass- the Atl 
swarms came out of the New Eng- their flights. Damage to crops was __ used. hoppers would be less abundant as dom fa 
land skies to devour the crops of over $200,000,000. Congress in its Reference has been made to the the western states became thickly arn Ook 
the New England farmers. There alarm created the United States En- destructiveness of grasshoppers dur- settled and more land was brought Minnesc 
under cultivation. This has not the Gre 

proved true. Present land acreages valley < 

of crops and idle land, added to the fers rar 

natural breeding grounds, offer grass- particul 

hoppers a-greater, more varied and beans f 
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Grasshopper outbreaks in the Unit- which i 
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duce a tasty, smooth-textured loaf. Nature is not een _ Sein “oe. _in- its nam 
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a uniform producer. Each year one section or wane * mace pre ‘Utah, a on oe 
another of the great wheat belt is favored by per Mississippi valley, including Min- wing ti 
better growing conditions. nesota, Illinois, Iowa and Missouri; is green 
and the Great Lakes region, includ- black o1 

Bakers who use Stock’s flours don’t have to ing Michigan and Wisconsin. This less win 
; % " includes principal wheat, barley and ern Can 
worry about Nature’s unpredictable tricks. The flax producing areas of the United ath f 
Stock Mills at Hillsdale are situated so that the States. Included also are enormous heavy si 
best wheats can be obtained economically over acreages of alfalfa, corn, oats and rye. or wate! 
> These crops are particularly suscept- 4. Re 
a wide range of the western wheat area. Mod- ible to grasshopper attack. ‘iinet a 
ernly equipped Stock laboratories pick wheats The attack on crops, however, is inch lon; 
scientifically for baking values and prove flour st bo — story * the _ and ia 

“11: : rought about by grasshoppers. In- usually 
P erformance before milling. You get uniform, creased soil erosion has been direct- wings | 
precision milled flours from one of America’s ly traceable to grasshoppers. In throughe 
newest and most modern plants. years of extreme grasshopper abun- falfa is | 
dance, numerous fields have been low, moi 
Stock’s MIKOTA spring wheat flours give you completely denuded and laid bare to 5. Cle 
the best of this year’s wheat crop the needed oe eee ase He Se Seeengect oo = 

Paes invasions. This is particularly true in lengt 
extra strength and good fermentation tolerance, of corn. Fields of small grain when states th 
the full bodied wheaten flavor and more prolonged planted late in the spring or sown ly in mo 

ica frasiuiiee Zz >. with a late maturing variety occa- places it 
: = ; sionally suffered a similar fate. hopper t 
O Leeaii A , There are a hundred different ly march 

ur mixed car assortment is com- eee &, species of grasshoppers in every state another. 
plete, too. We are specialists in pagan within the regions subject to out- low to b 
milling for every bakery require- TO breaks. Some are rare. Others are clear. 1 
‘ ; very common. Very few become are blote 
ment. Spring and hard winter Ae For 83 years F. W. abundant enough to injure crops. At Its favo 
types—Michigan cake and sweet ' ~ "ag oe é Sons, a least 90% of all the grasshopper meadows 
goods foure—whole wheat four ; es rot me damage to cultivated —, in oe: - been 
and cracked wheat — and the & INC. meet bakers’ needs. United States is caused by five spe- 
; ae 7-2 Careful wheat selec- cies. These are the: a grass { 
famous DAISY doughnut flours. HILLSDALE MICH tion, accurate milling 1. Migratory grasshopper. A com- structive 
ales herwed ria ites ol Si Fate and controlled uni- paratively small insect, about an ent in ‘¢ 

NEW YORK ie BOSTON | formity make Stock’s inch in length. It is reddish brown, its eggs 

; ol ; flours tops. with an irregular black patch on quently 
_ Founded in 1862 the neck or collar. It is a strong which th 

, flier and sometimes gathers in great These 
swarms which migrate great dis- Crops hay 

MILLS IN-ONE’ bre doce en tances. When migrating it does great velop in 

and hard wheat bread flours — injury to crops wherever it pauses eggs are 
Michigan cake flours — whole in its flight. It is found throughout fall. The 

wheat flours and cracked wheat— the United States, but is most abun- ing the 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. dant in the northern Great Plains, April, M 
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ago, except the latter had longer 
wings and stronger powers of flight, 
characteristics which several species 
of grasshoppers are known to de- 
velop during periods of great abun- 
dance. The young march in dense 
bands, sometimes several miles long 
and several hundred yards wide. It 
lays its eggs throughout grain and 
other crops and idle land that has 
grown up in weeds, and prefers well- 
drained, light soil and sparse vegeta- 
tion for its breeding ground. This 
species is most abundant in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 
and western Kansas. 

2. Differential grasshopper. A 
large insect, nearly an inch and a 
half in length. It is yellow, with 
contrasting black markings and clear, 
glassy hind wings. The hind thighs 
bear disinctive black bars arranged 
like chevrons. Ordinarily it is a 
weak flier. When it becomes migra- 
tory in habit, however, it may fly 
long distances. It is found from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, but sel- 
dom farther north than the south- 
ern counties of North Dakota and 
Minnesota. It is most injurious in 
the Great Plains, upper Mississippi 
valley and southern states. It pre- 
fers rank growing vegetation and is 
particularly fond of corn and soy- 
beans for food. It lays its eggs in 
heavy soil, preferring sod and weedy 
ground bordering the crop upon 
which it is feeding. 

3. Two striped _ grasshopper. 
Measuring about one and a quarter 
inches in length, it is slightly smaller 
than the differential but larger than 
the migratory grasshopper. It gets 
its name from two conspicuous light 
colored stripes which run the length 
of its back from the head to the 
wing tips. The general body color 
is greenish yellow, with contrasting 
black or brown markings and color- 
less wings. It is found from south- 
ern Canada to Mexico, except in the 
south Atlantic states. It prefers 
heavy soils and plants having juicy 
or watery tissues. 

4. Red legged grasshopper. This 
insect is about three fourths of an 
inch long. It is reddish brown above 
and yellow beneath. Its hind legs 
usually are tinged bright red. Its 
wings are colorless. It occurs 
throughout the United States. A\l- 
falfa is its favorite food. It prefers 
low, moist ground. 

5. Clear winged _ grasshopper. 
This insect measures about an inch 
in length. It is found in all the 
states that border Canada, but rare- 
ly in more southern states,, In some 
Places it is called the warrior grass- 
hopper because the young frequent- 
ly march in bands from one field to 
another. Its color ranges from yel- 
low to brown. The under wings are 
clear. The front or outer wings 
are blotched with large brown spots. 
Its favorite habitats are mountain 
meadows, land from which timber 
has been removed, hay meadows, pas- 
tures and roadsides. It is primarily 
a grass feeder, but can be very de- 
structive to small grains when pres- 
ent in outbreak numbers. It lays 
its eggs almost entirely in sod, fre- 
quently selecting small areas in 
Which the eggs are densely packed. 

These grasshoppers that attack 
Crops have similar habits. They de- 
velop in much the same way. Their 
eggs are laid late in the summer and 
fall. They remain in the ground dur- 
Ing the winter and hatch during 
April, May and June. There gen- 
erally is only one generation in a 
year. None of the species that at- 
tack crops are able to survive the 
Winter in the Great Plains except 
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in the egg stage. However, there are 
several species of noneconomic grass- 
hoppers that hatch in the fall and 
pass the winter in the half grown 
stage. They often move about dur- 
ing the warm spells in winter. Then 


they become active very early in 


the spring. This leads to many mis- 
leading reports that grasshoppers 
are hatching. 

These usually are the numerous 
species that ordinarily feed on range 
and pasture vegetation. They occa- 
sionally attack crops when other food 
is scarce. Fortunately most of the 
grass feeding species are closely re- 
stricted in their feeding habits. 





These are grasshoppers that are un- 
der normal conditions limited to a 
single food plant. 

The kinds that attack crops have 
more general food habits. When 
food is scarce they will eat a wide 
variety of plants, shrubs and trees. 
After crops and grasses are destroyed 
they frequently eat the leaves and 
bark of deciduous trees and occa- 
sionally feed on pines, firs and 
spruces. Staple crops, such as small 
grains, corn, cotton and alfalfa, may 
be entirely devoured, even though 
nearly ready for harvest. 

Serious losses may result even 
when they are present in numbers 
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sufficient to eat only a small part 
of the crop. They seem maliciously 
destructive. They seem to delight 
in attacking the plants at their most 
vulnerable points. Grain heads, flax 
bolls and cotton bolls may be bitten 
off. This greatly reduces the yield 
even though the rest of the plant 
is only slightly injured. Corn silks 
are relished. When the silks are 
eaten in the early state of pollina- 
tion the filling of the ears is pre- 
vented. 

A season such as the Great Plains 
and Middle West have had this year 
plays havoc with grasshoppers. The 


(Continued on page 70.) 
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SPICE SUPPLY SITUATION 
UNCERTAIN AT THIS TIME 


New York, N. Y.—Abundant sup- 
plies of most spices are not indicated 
in the immediate or near future. 
With the exception of caraway and 
poppy seed, which can soon be .ex- 
pected from Holland, little depend- 
able information is available on the 
situation and stocks in the Nether- 
lands East Indies and China, nor will 
it be known until men in the trade 
visit those countries and evaluate 
conditions. 

When this is done and offerings are 
resumed, there is still the question of 
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price ceilings to curtail imports to 
this country. With the demand that 
has been built up in other countries 
during the war, competition for avail- 
able supplies will be keen, and many 
others will be able to go above the 
low levels forced on the trade here. 
It is also not known when shipping 
space will be free, with the expec- 
tation that preference will be grant- 
ed to tin and rubber. 

Resumption of imports of dried 
fruit and nuts from the Near and 
Far East to New York is expected 
before long along ‘with intercoastal 
shipments from California and other 
western growing centers to reduce 


their cost and increase their avail- 
ability. : 

Shortages of wooden boxes in Bas- 
ra have reduced the anticipated im- 
ports of dates. The first steamer is 
expected early in November and the 
bareness of markets here indicates 
that all to be sold in bulk will be 
disposed of quickly. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHANGES POSITION 


Ripley, Tenn. — V. U. Thompson, 
who has been a salesman at Memphis, 
Tenn., for the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., has resigned to become manager 
of Libby’s in Ripley, Tenn. 














Charm — Rex 


Two bakery flours milled with modern 
efficiency to the highest standards. 
They fit your shop procedures so well 
because they are milled and checked 
with particular attention to commer- 


cial bakery needs. 


The most exacting milling procedure 
and painstaking laboratory control in- 


sure this performance for you. 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Allied Trades Group 
Plans to Aid 
Baking Industry 


Milwaukee, Wis.—In an effort to 
improve and expand services and 
projects to assist the baking indus- 
try, the Wisconsin Flour and Bakers 
Allied Trades Association will in- 
crease its membership dues from $5 
to $10 annually for active member- 
ship, and from $1 to $2 per year for 
individual or associate membership, 
beginning in 1946, according to de- 
cision made at the October meeting. 

President J. J. Welsh, Milwaukee 
Preserve & Flavor Co., said the allied 
trades group is planning to expand 
demonstrations and sales clinics dur- 
ing the coming year, and, with other 
activities intended to help the baking 
industry in its sales, merchandising 
and promotional plans, requires ad- 
ditional working capital if the job is 
to be done correctly. 

While sales and demonstration 
clinics are scheduled for 1946, more 
current allied trades projects include 
dissemination of the apprenticeship 
and other training programs avail- 
able to returning veterans under gov- 
ernment programs. 

The baking industry is in dire need 
of help in all its branches, and from 
requests to state headquarters, re- 
turning veterans are definitely inter- 
ested in making the baking industry 
their livelihood. Up to now there 
have been more requests from the 
returning veteran for information on 
how to get into the industry under 
the GI bill of rights than there are 
bakers applying for such men. Ap- 
parently many bakers are not cogni- 
zant of the potential manpower avail- 
able to them, and it is up to the al- 
lied trades to help bring this infor- 
mation to them, Mr. Welsh pointed 
out. 

The October meeting had as its 
principal speaker J. L. Miler, assist- 
ant supervisor of apprentices, Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission, who 
explained the workings of the govern- 
ment-sponsored apprenticeship pro- 
gram to the allied tradesmen, urging 
that they extend themselves in pass- 
ing this information along to bakers 
as well as veterans interested in en- 
tering the baking profession. 


The next meeting has been sched- . 


uled for Ney. 16th at the Elks Club, 
with @ talk/Sn sales promotion. James 
Gavan, Mofton Salt Co., is in charge 
of the program. Reports of the nom- 
inating committee and election of offi- 
cers for 1946 will highlight the busi- 
ness session. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RED STAR NOW MARKETING 
BAKERS’ ACTIVE DRY YEAST 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Charles L. Wirth, 
president, announced at the mid-Octo- 
ber service and sales managers’ meet- 
ing that the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. now has its active dry yeast 
available for the baking industry. 

During the war the firm’s entire 
output of the active dry yeast, de- 
veloped for the armed forces, has 
been taken by the army and navy. 

David Blount, bakery products 
sales manager, said the active dry 
yeast proved satisfactory under the 
most difficult production conditions. 

The active dry yeast is available in 
10- and 50-lb containers, and in 100-, 
200- and 300-lb drums. 
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LOUR millers and bakers are 
mutually interested in many 
vital problems affecting the 
condition of flour as it reaches bak- 
ing plants. These include such fac- 
tors as avoidance of insect infesta- 
tion, cleanliness of product, econom- 
ical costs and prevention of loss in 
transit or while stored in warehouses 
either at mills or in bakeries. 
The trouble many bakers have had 
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from insect infestation during the 
last few years has focused their at- 
tention upon the great need for care 
in handling flour. Some plants have 
been forced to suspend operations 
by inspectors of the Food and Drug 
Administration, and still others have 
suffered severe financial losses. 
With the great care that is taken 
by nearly all mills today to see that 
infestation does not occur in the 


EFFECTIVE PACKAGING FOR FLOUR 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


milling process, it has become in- 
creasingly evident that infestation 
usually strikes either while flour is 
in transit or in storage. This, of 
course, has emphasized the import- 
ance of proper packaging to avoid 
such danger. 


Millers’ Responsibility 
In this connection the statement 
was made in a recent bulletin issued 









Coffee Cakes and Cinnamon Rolls 
with that 
Friendly Soft Flavor 
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by the United States Department of 
Agriculture that “the responsibili- 
ties of the miller do not cease with 
the production of an insect-free prod- 
uct. The flour must reach the con- 
sumer in perfect condition or the 
reputation of the miller will suffer. 
Unless the product is properly pack- 
aged and protected from insect at- 
tack in storage and transit much of 
the effort expended in the manufac- 
ture of a clean product may be 
wasted.” 

As everyone knows, packaging of 
all types of products for shipment 
to our armed forces abroad during 
the war resulted in marked advances 
in such processes. It is logical to 
assume that these advances will 
be reflected in our commercial life 
now that the war is over and sup- 
plies of packaging materials are again 
becoming more plentiful. An ex- 
cellent example of what was accom- 
plished in this direction may be 
found in the use of paper for nu- 
merous types of containers. 

It has been stated that more than 
1,000,000,000 multiwall bags were 
used during 1944 to package more 
than 300 different commodities such 
as foods, chemicals, fertilizer and con- 
struction materials. Flour, of course, 
was included, and, in fact, was one 
of the most important foods thus 
packed for shipment all over the 
world. This should be particularly 
interesting to both millers and bak- 
ers in the study of their own pack- 
aging problems. 

The previously mentioned bulletin 
of the Department of Agriculture 
states that “paper bags afford con- 
siderable protection to flour from 
outside infestation if they are prop- 
erly made and sealed: With the ex- 
ception of the cadelle and the lesser 
grain borer, most flour-infesting in- 
sects are unable to cut through the 
walls of substantial paper bags.” 


Used Bag Problem 


The bulletin has this to say about 
used bags: “In many cases the emp- 
tied bags are accumulated in piles 
awaiting shipment back to the mill. 
The flour particles adhering to the 
bags attract insects, which breed in 
numbers in such situations. The in- 
fested bags sent back to the mills 
may contaminate the railway cars 
in which they are shipped, and on ar- 
rival at the mill are all too likely to 
be thrown into the bag room, or a 
corner of the mill or warehouse, 
where they serve as a constant source 
of infestation for the mill. Prior 
to refilling they are usually run 
through a bag cleaner or are cleaned 
by some type of air suction. These 


- methods seldom remove all stages of 


flour-infesting insects and fresh flour 
packed in them is. likely to become 
heavily infested if held in storage 
for any appreciable time. The in- 
fested material removed from the 
bags by the cleaning process con- 
stitutes another problem in the mill 
for, unless properly disposed of, it 
provides an additional source from 
which infestation can spread.” 

The use of paper bags by the mill- 
ing and baking industries has pro- 
gressed rapidly during the past dec- 
ade. It was held up somewhat by 
the war, due to delayed machinery 
manufacturing operations, but gives 
every evidence of again going for- 
ward strongly. Lessons learned dur- 
ing the war will likely give added 
impetus to this trend. 


Paper Packing Machine 
In its 402-PS valve bag-filling m@- 
chine the St. Regis Paper Co. has 4 
high-production, two-tube unit which 
automatically weighs the product 
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and packs it into multiwall paper 
valve bags. Five of these packers 
have been built and thoroughly test- 
ed under actual operating conditions 
in flour mills. As materials are be- 
coming more plentiful additional 
packers will be made available to 
the milling industry as rapidly as 
possible. 

The multiwall paper valve bag 
itself is constructed of several thick- 
nesses of kraft paper fabricated in 
tube form so that each bears its 
share of the burden. The top and 
bottom of the bag are closed by 
sewing and one small opening is left 
in one corner. The “valve” admits 











the flour into the bag. It closes auto- 
matically and instantly as soon as 
it is filled, because of the internal 
pressure in the bag: As a further 
protection the valve is equipped with 
a tuck-in sleeve which is tucked into 
the valve as soon as the bag is 
filled. 

In this type of packaging there is 
no loss through siftage or retention 
of flour in the bag itself. Likewise 
little dust escapes when bakers emp- 
ty the bags into their mixers. 

The flour packaging operation can 
be carried on at good speed with 
this packer. Experience indicates 
that a single operator, under average 
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conditions, can fill from five to six 
100-lb bags per minute, or an aver-. 


age from 300 to 360 100-lb bags of 
flour per hour, with the 402-PS Pack- 
er. The entire operation is handled 
by one man. 


St. Regis “Missionaries” 


As part of its program to acquaint 
bakers as well as millers with the 
use of the multiwall paper bag as a 
container for flour, the St. Regis Pa- 
per Co. now has a number of what 
it terms missionary men out in the 
field contacting bakers and explain- 
ing to them what it considers to be 
the advantages of the multiwall pa- 








CERELOSE. is deel rots 


HERE ARE shortages of most good things 
these trying days; so there just isn’t 


enough dextrose to go around. We are 
working just as hard as we can, but despite 
every effort, we cannot possibly produce 
enough to meet the demands of bakers and 
other food manufacturers who recognize 
the value of dextrose and would like to use 
it in their products. 
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Advertising of dextrose is purely educational—designed to 
familiarize the public with the food properties of this basic 
energy sugar. 
Perhaps you would like to use this illustration in advertising 
your own brand of cake. We'll gladly provide a finished 
print for you to adapt to any advertising purpose. (No cost 
or obligation.) Ask for Ad Photo No. 104. Advertising 
Department, 
Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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John Hagy 


FREIHOFER EXECUTIVE — The 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
has announced the appointment of 
John Hagy as executive vice president 






career in the baking business with 
the Freihofer company in 1914. Later 
he served for many years in various 
executive positions with another large 
baking organization. Mr. Hagy re- 
joined the Freihofer Baking Co. in 
1942 as vice president in charge of 
sales. 





per bag for packaging bakery flour. 
To a great extent these crews are 
composed of young men returned 
from the armed forces. 

That paper bags are looked upon 
favorably by many bakers and flour 
distributors, as well as by millers, is 
indicated in a survey recently made 
among these two groups in a large 
eastern city. Among the bakers 26 
of those interviewed favored their 
use, seven held an open opinion and 
five were opposed to their use. Of 
the distributors, eight replied favor- 
ably, two were of an open opinion 
and one opposed them. 

That flour packaging will come in 
for closer attention by both millers 
and bakers as time goes on is in- 
evitable. It is an extremely in- 
portant factor in protecting the 
product itself, and economy in pack- 
aging likewise has a direct bearing 
on the final cost of flour. It can by 
no means be said that the use of 
paper bags for packing flour is in 
its infancy, but certainly it is fac- 
ing new developments that promise 
much greater advancement in the 
future. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURRY BISCUIT PURCHASES 
TWO CONFECTION FIRMS 


Newark, N. J.—The Burry Biscuit 
Co. has entered the confection field 
with the formation of Margaret Mof- 
fat, Inc., according to an announce- 
ment by George W. Burry, president 
of both firms. 

The new firm has been formed from 
the purchases of the J. T. Matchett 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Golden 
Brand Nut Products, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Gustav A. S. Nelson, former 
purchasing director of the Burry 
company, is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Moffat division. 

The confection unit will be housed 
in a new unit now being built here. 
It will produce glaced fruits, nuts 
and chocolates to be distributed by 
the Burry sales organization. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


| GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
fy | SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect Tlour 








A Simple Creed 


In producing Thoro-Bread flour we fol- 
low a simple and sincere creed: 


To mill only wheats of superior baking 
qualities from this garden spot of Kansas. 


To mill those wheats with skill and ef- 
ficiency in a plant kept clean and modern in 
every respect. 

To check the quality of raw material and 
final product with up-to-the-minute labora- 
tory control. 


To give an extra measure of service to 
our customers with thoughtful economy. 
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THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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| in Each Car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark 


and... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH. Pumpernickel 


Retece Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best types of Spring Wheat 
Clear and Rve Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and 
Uniform Baking Results. 


Ship with 
«DANIEL WEBSTER 
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Hard Spring Wheat ‘Patents 
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Standard Brands 
Grants Fellowships 
for Food Research 


New York, N. Y.—Standard Brands, 
Inc. has announced the granting of 
fellowships in 10 leading universities 
of the country to graduates who wish 
to continue studies along food and 
nutrition lines. This will enable in- 
dustry to keep abreast of modern re- 
search in its own field. Cornell, 
Harvard, Indiana, Princeton, Rutgers, 
Stanford and Yale Universities, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and the Universities of Wisconsin and 
Pittsburgh, have been offered fellow- 
ships on a five-year grant. 

Students will be chosen by these 
universities, and their work will in- 
clude advance studies in bacteriology, 
organic chemistry, chemical engineer- 
ing, biology, food technology, biochem- 
istry or microbiology, which may be 
expanded to cover any other needed 
phase of the industry. The students’ 
selection and their work will be en- 
tirely free of any influence by the 
company. 

J. L. Bogert, vice president, in 
charge of research and development, 
in announcing the awards, said that 
the purpose of the fellowship plan is 
to encourage young men of scientific 
ability to equip themselves to do re- 
search in the fields of food and nutri- 
tion, and to build up the serious 
shortage of research scientists re- 
sulting from the large number of able 
college students whom the war forced 
to leave their universities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Rust-Resistant Wheat 
History Told in Article 


New York, N. Y.—The history of 
the introduction of a hardy, rust- 
resistant wheat to America and the 
nutritive value of enriched bread is 
told in four pages of the November 
issue of “What’s New in Home Eco- 
nomics.” 

Based on the Columbia short “Gold- 
en Glory” which is having national 
distribution through motion picture 
theaters, it relates Mark Carleton’s 
contribution to the creation of the 
vast wheat fields of America and dis- 
cusses the nutritive value of white 
bread showing pictures of spotless 
bakeries. ‘“What’s New in Home 
Economics” has a circulation of 30,- 
000 among leading home economists 
and nutritionists in schools and in- 
dustry and it also printed “The Story 
of a Great Grain Food” in April, 
1944. 

The four pages are published by 
the Fleischmann Division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., in the interest of 
greater nutrition through consump- 
tion of bread. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SURPLUS TRUCK STOCKS 
TO SELL AT FIXED PRICES 


Washington, D. C. — The Office of 
Surplus Property, Department of 
Commerce, has announced that its 
former inspection and bid method of 
sale has been discontinued in favor 
of a fixed-price sales method for the 
disposal of vast surplus stocks of 
standard automotive parts now being 
released. 

The current surplus offerings in- 
clude approximately $300,000,000 
worth of truck and. passenger car 
parts, and will be available to dis- 
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tributors,. wholesalers, dealers, serv- 
ice garages and fleet operators. 

Prospective buyers of these parts 
must first establish themselves with 
the OSP by submitting to one of the 
11 regional offices their qualifications 
as a distributor, wholesaler, dealer, 
garage or fleet owner. They must 
give information as to license num- 
ber and type of business on,a qualifi- 
cation blank. 

Evidence of financial stability must 
be submitted if a 30-day credit au- 
thorization is desired. 

Sales will be made at a fixed price, 
f.o.b. destination, with the minimum 
order of $500 net after deductions of 


discount. Discounts allowed from the 
manufacturers’ catalog prices will be 
75% for distributors or wholesalers, 
55% for dealers, 50% for service 
garages, and 45% for fleet operators. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY LABOR SHORTAGE 
REACHES PEAK IN BRITAIN 


London, Eng.—-The labor shortage 
is at the moment causing numerous 
bakers headaches and_ sleepless 
nights. It is said to be more acute 
than at any period during the war. 
In an attempt to relieve the situation 
the government some weeks ago 
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loaned Army bakers to civilian bak- 
eries. In the London area 50 soldiers 
were given indefinite leave to help 
avert a threatened bread shortage 
but this failed to meet even the most 
urgent needs. 

Now, it has been stated, any baker 
experiencing acute difficulty in main- 
taining his normal bread production 
through shortage of labor, and who 
has knowledge of the whereabouts of 
a former employee who was engaged 
in breadmaking, should make appli- 
cation to the Divisional Food Officer, 
in writing for the loan of this man 
from the forces. 

The following conditions must be 








Mark Carleton, natural-born scientist from Kansas, takes up his 
study of the diseases that ravaged America’s wheat fields before the 


turn of the century. 


In Russia, Carleton studies wheat in every district, and finds the 


strains that will resist disease and climate. 


The Modest Miracle 


Carleton tells the Secretary of Agriculture of his findings—and of a 
wheat brought from Russia that grows well. The Secretary is in- 
terested and Carleton is sent abroad. 


Wheat has now become one of America’s great grain foods—and 
bread, its principal product, basic in America’s meals. Today’s 


modern enriched white bread is the best bread America ever had. 
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met: (1) the soldier, sailor or airman 
must be an ex-employee of the firm; 
(2) he must be stationed in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. The loan of the man 
will have no effect on the man’s 
gratuity or put back his demobiliza- 
tion group number. 





BREAD !1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ONTARIO ESTABLISHES 
SCHOOL FOR BAKERS 


Toronto, Ont.—A vocational train- 
ing school has been established at 
50 Gould Street, Toronto, by the 
Ontario government for the benefit 
of members of the Canadian armed 





forces. The object of this school is 
to equip men and women who have 
been in the services with the neces- 
sary training for positions in what- 
ever industry they wish to serve. An 
especially interesting feature of this 
school to the milling and baking 
trades is the modern, streamlined 
bakery in which students will re- 
ceive an intensive six month course 
of training. When graduated the 
student will be a fully qualified bak- 
er and able to run his own shop if 
he or she wishes to do so. Pupils 
will be taught to bake within two 
weeks after starting this course and 
will be kept at it steadily under ex- 
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pert, sympathetic supervision and in- 
struction. H. H. Kerr is regional di- 
rector of the vocational training 
school and Mrs. Gladys Dobson is di- 
rector of the bakery division. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRENNAN BAKERY BUYS 
ADDITIONAL PROPERTY 


Kansas City, Mo. — Grennan Bak- 
eries, Inc. has bought vacant prop- 
erty adjoining its Kansas City plant 
for possible future expansion, it was 
announced recently by Charles R. 
Lloyd, president of the firm. 





































“Golden Glory,”’ produced in Hollywood by 
B. K. Blake, at present will reach a nation-wide 
theatre audience of over 20,000,000 people 
thanks to the enthusiastic cooperation of 
Columbia Pictures with the National Nutrition 


Program. 


There is every assurance, based on the current 
additional bookings now being made every- 
where, that the total number of people who will 
witness this fine nutrition film will far exceed 
this present extraordinary audience coverage. 


And now, school showings of the special 
thirty-one-minute version of “Golden Glory” 
are scheduled throughout the nation. 


Thousands of bakers and allied industries from 
coast to coast have shown an especially grati- 
fying and active interest in seeing and promot- 
ing “Golden Glory” as proved by their many 
requests for showings. and their helpful mer- 


chandising support. 


business. 


It’s Factual .. . It’s Fascinating 


It’s “Golden Glory” 


d s 


“Golden Glory” is as entertaining as it is in- 
formative and educational. It makes you proud 
of the tireless men who contributed so much to 
the development of America as a great wheat- 
producing nation—and to the making of the _y, 
finest bread in all the world. ' 


The fascinating and historically) true story. 
“Golden Glory” unfolds is closely related with Wy 
your own fine industry and your own good y 
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Housewives Report 
Quality, Price 
Influence Buying 


Chicago, Ill. — Housewives rate 
quality and price as the most im- 
portant factors influencing their gro- 


cery buying. They consider brand 
name as the most important factor 
in judging quality. 

The same housewives purchase half 
of their groceries by walking to the 
grocery store and purchase more 
than half of their groceries from a 
store four blocks or less from home. 
Two thirds of the housewives buy 
most of their groceries from one 
store. 


_These purchasing factors and shop- 
ping habits were disclosed in a sur- 
vey conducted by the Institute of 
Transit Advertising among 196 house- 
wives in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 164 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘ The housewives were asked to rank 
in order of importance eight fac- 
tors influencing grocery purchases. 
The factors, as rated by the house- 
wives, are quality, price, nearness to 
home, courteous clerks, reputation of 
store, nearness to public transporta- 
tion, credit given and miscellaneous 
reasons. 

The 360 housewives also were 
asked to rate the factors which in- 
fluenced them most in judging qual- 
ity. Far out in front, rated first by 
72% of the housewives queried, was 
brand name. 

Other factors of influence in judg- 
ing quality were description on pack- 
age 7%, price 5%, advice of clerk 
or proprietor 3%. 

In these days of shortages the re- 
action of housewives, in case their 
chosen brand is not available, showed 
that the greatest percentage, 45, 
asked for another brand, 27% went 
to another store for their brand, 18% 
accepted a substitute suggested by 
the clerk, 6% did without the prod- 
uct, and 4% gave no answer to the 
query. 

Half of the grocery purchases by 
these housewives were secured by 
walking to the store, 30% were ob- 
tained by car, 10% by telephone, 
7% by the use of public transporta- 
tion, and 3% by other means. 

Nearness of the residence to the 
grocery store was listed as a vital 
factor. Forty per cent of house- 
wives patronized chiefly a store from 
two to four blocks away, 23% bought 
from a store less than two blocks 
away. About as many _ shopped 
chiefly at stores more than eight 
blocks away (19%) as shopped at 
stores from five to eight blocks 
away. 

Two thirds of the housewives re- 
ported they bought more of their 
groceries at one store, emphasizing 
the importance of adequate distribu- 
tion of branded products. 
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DUNWOODY DEMONSTRATION 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Charles Keen- 
ey of the bakery service depart- 
ment of Procter & Gamble Co. re- 
cently conducted a demonstration for 
the students of the Dunwoody Bak- 
ing School, Minneapolis. With the as- 
sistance of the teaching staff, he 
made a variety of cakes, fillings, 
icings, pastry and pies. Following 
the demonstration, Mr. Keeney con- 
ducted a discussion period and an- 
swered questions. 
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GROCERY STORE SIZE 
UNAFFECTED BY CHAINS 


The average size of grocery stores 
throughout the nation has not been 
altered by the dominance of chain 
stores, according to a report by the 
National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers. 

A study prepared by Wroe Alder- 
son & Co., marketing counsel, Phila- 
delphia, for NARGUS, indicates gro- 
cery stores, whether chains or inde- 
pendents, are larger in the West and 
in some northern states. 

The chains capture the greatest 
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percentage (45) of sales in Massa- 
chusetts, with chain sales in relation 
to total grocery sales being generally 
larger in the Northeast and Califor- 
nia. The largest average size stores 
are found in Nevada, while Missis- 
sippi has both the smallest stores and 
the smallest percentage of chain store 
sales. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NEW BEET SUGAR FACTORY 
El Centro, Cal—The Holly Sugar 
Corp. will begin construction early 
next year on a $3,000,000 beet sugar 
factory to be located in the Imperial 
Valley near the city of Imperial. The 





plant is scheduled to be ready for op- 
eration in time for the 1947 sugar 
beet harvest. 

Sugar beet production in the Im- 
perial Valley has come from 7,500 
acres, but this amount will be doubled 
in 1946. The nearest beet sugar fac- 
tory is located at Dyer, Cal., near Los 
Angeles. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW DOUGHNUT PLANT 
Los Angeles, Cal.—The Doughnut 
Corporation of America has leased a 
plant on East Slauson Avenue for 
manufacturing doughnuts. The floor 
area is 30,000 sq ft. 








HEAVY-DUTY Shortening for 


meeting every post-war need— 


@ Geared to take the punishment of 
high-speed mixing. 
@ Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures. 


YET 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


So bland in flavor—use it for 
your finest icings. 














NEW YORK © CHICAGO e SAVANNAH 
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SAVE 
SHORTENING 

BY AVOIDING 
WASTE! 
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The “’Life of Riley’’ 
* * 


Quartermaster Bakery in Italy Re- 
laxes After Baking Bread Under 
Fire Since 1942 


The 3006th Quartermaster Mobile 
Bakery Company in Italy today is 
living the life of Riley as compared 
with the two and one half years pre- 
ceding V-E Day when it ducked 
bombs and shells to provide fresh 
bread for the front-line units. 

Despite shelling and bombing, the 
company to date has baked more 
than 13,500,000 lbs of bread for the 
Fifth Army since October, 1943. The 
total baked in its ovens since land- 
ing in North Africa in December, 
1942, runs well above 20,000,000 Ibs. 

Today, company headquarters and 
the main bakery are comfortably lo- 
cated at Verona with platoons estab- 
lished at Parma and Udine. Prison- 
ers of war lighten the work. Some 
operate captured German ovens while 
others have been trained to use 
American and British equipment. 

At Verona, a large day room has 
been provided, complete with writ- 
ing and reading tables, benches, 
chairs, and newspapers and maga- 
zines. A shower room operates on a 
24-hour-a-day basis. Personnel is 
frequently taken on supervised sight- 
seeing trips to Venice, Lake Garda 
and other points of interest. 

Still short many materials, the ver- 
satile QM bakers have equipped their 
bakeries with stovepipes made by 
soldering together discarded milk 
(powdered) cans from which the ends 
had been removed. 

In’ producing 20,000,000 Ibs of 
bread, the 3006th used approximate- 
ly 7,500 tons of flour, 200 tons of 
sugar, and 100 tons each of salt and 
yeast. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


War Workers Slow 
to Take Bakery Jobs 
in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass.—Massachusetts bak- 
ers are hard put to find help to fill 
out their war-depleted staffs. Re- 
cently displaced war workers have 
not yet made up their minds to work 
for wages that would be consider- 
ably below their high pay and over- 
time earnings. 

There have been a generous num- 
ber of classified “help wanted” ad- 
vertisements in the Boston newspa- 
pers, asking for bakers, bakers’ as- 
sistants, and salesladies. A New 
Bedford, Mass., newspaper recently 
had 21% of its want ad space de- 
voted to help wanted ads for bake- 
shops. 

Bakery managers at first thought 
that with the coming of V-J day, 
their labor supply problem would be 
largely solved. The help that has 
drifted their way is of a disappoint- 
ing quality, they say, adding that 
the employees have been generally 
unreliable and lacking in attention 
to their work. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Red-Gaced Editor 


A recent issue of Food Industries 
contained the following item, head- 
ed “Correction”: 

“An ingredient was omitted from 
the list for Formula 534, Peanut 
Fluff Cake, published in May, 1949. 
Please add: Peanut butter . . . 1 15, 
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® Baking more “‘foam-type”’ cakes to 
save on shortening? 
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Enjoy the extra quality advantage American 
Beauty Cake Flour gives you. The fineness 
and uniformity of this cake flour, milled from 
carefully selected soft wheat, means deli- 
ciously-flavored, fine-textured cakes of max- 
imum volume. American Beauty Cake Flour 
can help you maintain your sales and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. Try it! 
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W DAY is here. This is the 
P postwar period we have been 

awaiting for years. Reconver- 
sion is under way at top speed and 
reconversion applies to every busi- 
nessman, not only to industrialists, 
but to bakers, too. Many busi- 
nessmen assume that reconversion is 
only a mechanical job, applying to 
industrialists, but bakers and other 
distributors also have their reconver- 
sion problems. Not only must they 
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Tax Savings in Reconversion 


By Arthur Roberts 


reconvert their physical operations 
to peacetime merchandising, but their 
mental operations. The reconversion 
program in this field covers property 
repairs, plant and showroom mod- 
ernization, equipment replacement 
and business promotions held in abey- 
ance during the war for lack of man- 
power and materials. 

The sooner the baker gets his PW 
reconversion program under way, the 
better. Restrictions are being eased 


on construction materials of all kinds, 
so that manufacturers of lighting 
equipment, remodeling materials, ma- 
chinery, office appliances, showroom 
and stockroom fixtures, store fronts, 
and delivery trucks, will be offering 
their products to enterprising bakers 
in a short time, and the longer you 
delay reconversion, the shorter will 
be your chances of getting a fair 
share of postwar profits. 

The end of hostilities came fast, 


Now you can have top-quality again— 


BORDEN’S “BAKERY-TESTED” 


BREADLAC IS BACK! 


Now you can have: 


oa 





(1) Borden’s Breadlac and, (2) a better loaf of bread... for the 
government has lifted all set-aside on whole milk powder and nonfat 


dry milk solids. 


So, now you can use top-quality nonfat dry milk solids. Breadlac 


is back! 


We always test it for you 


Each batch of Breadlac is “bakery-tested” in the Borden Experi- 
mental Bakery and Laboratory. It’s actually baked in bread to test 
bakability, appearance, flavor, bloom, keeping quality, and texture. 


Breadlac must pass strict chemical and bacteriological tests, too. 


You know Breadiac is right—high in quality ...always uniform... 
and dependable. Bread baked with 6% —or more—Breadiac is a better 
bread, all around, than loaves made with ordinary nonfat dry 


milk solids. 


Breadiac insures the fine-quality bread that your customers will want, 
and demand, in the competitive days to come. 


From now on you can have Breadlac. Happy days are here again! 
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the government is working fast to ge: 
the nation back on a peacetime basis, 
industry is following faster by work- 
ing fast to retool for civilian produc- 
tion and to start promoting its prod- 
ucts through trade channels, so the 
baker must keep step with the move- 
ment and put reconversion first on 
his list of PW activities. 

Cust»mers are already demanding 
a reversal of wartime procedure, they 
want PW service, PW displays and 
PW products. Department stores, 
always alive to new trends, have 
ordered the slashing of war goods, 
as much as 75% of selling price. 
Bakers who will earn the highest 
PW profits will be those who shed 
the trappings of war as fast as pos- 
sible, so, give your business a face- 
lirting and turn on your saiesmanship 
de luxe. Customers will appraise 
your business standards trom now on 
py the rapidity and completeness 
with which you reconvert trom war 
to peacetime operation. 

trom our fieid experience, we find 
that the sudden stoppage of hostili- 
ties caught Many busimessmen, in- 
Ciuding bakers, with incomplete 
kW pians. In some cases tney nad 
not even started to think reconver- 
sion, aithougn they should have had 
some pian 1n minu in case the unex- 
pec.eu nappeneu. Some bakers, even 
now, are not giving thougnt to any 
Pnase ot FW recunversion, letting 
things ride as they go aiong, hoping 
that tne transition Irom war to peace 
Wul adjust liseit as time goes on. 
kW recunversion won't take care of 
itself in your establisnment any more 
than in tne piants of big inuusirial- 
isis, and it cannot be ijeit to snap 
juugment, because it runs the gamut 
OL vperauon, [rom tinancing &W obusi- 
ness tO piant layout ana costing sales. 
It 1S aimuSt as Lnougn a Dusinessman 
were Starung a new business. Any 
allempt Lo bridge the kW period with 
prewar eyulpment, wartime service, 
wartime substitutes or business poli- 
cies will not be toleratea by W 
buyers. So, get your reconversion 
program under way as tast as pos- 
sipie. 

‘here is another angle to the prob- 
lem, income taxation. Keporis are 
current that the tax will be reduced 
in 1946, therefore, deductions trom 
income allowed this year will provide 
bigger savings than next year. Ke- 
Pairs and maintenance have been held 
in abeyance during the war because 
of manpower and materials controls. 
Now this work is obtainable and the 
expense is deductible on the 1945 re- 
turn if the work is done this year. 
Any loss on inventory can be taken 
this year if experienced this year. 
Modernization or expansion may pro- 
vide tax benefits from losses on aban- 
donment, losses incidental to the vol- 
untary scrapping of equipment or re- 
moval of buildings or loss of useful 
value. 

When the business usefulness of an 
asset is terminated, the depreciated 
cost may be claimed as a loss, if you 
can show that unforeseen circum- 
stances were responsible for the pre- 
mature discarding of an asset. For 
example, increased costs of maintain- 
ing a depreciable asset may be con- 
sidered sufficient reason for abandon- 
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ment, if the costs are out of line 
with income. If you experience a 
loss due to the voluntary removal 
of an old building or the scrapping 
of old equipment, used in your busi- 
ness, and incidental to renewals or 
replacements, this may be deducted 
from gross income but you must take 
depreciation into consideration when 
appraising the loss. PW _ products 
may create loss of useful value. A 
prewar operating unit may be ren- 
dered obsolete by a PW product rad- 
ically different. If this compels a 
baker to scrap an existing unit be- 
fore it has been written off, he may 
get a deduction on his tax return for 
loss of useful value, because such de- 
ductions are allowed when, through 
some change in business conditions, 
the usefulness of a capital asset is 
suddenly terminated. Of course, such 
deductions are subject to approval of 
the tax department, but the baker 
is entitled to a tax benefit if his case 
is consistent with regulations. 

Although new buildings and new 
eauipment are not deductible as an 
expense on your tax return, they 
may be deducted through deprecia- 
tion, so that the sooner the baker 
starts modernizing or expanding, the 
sooner he can benefit by this expense 
deduction, pro-rated over the life of 
the assets. In many cases, taxpayers 
have written off old enuipment, a 
common condition today because busi- 
nessmen have been unable to buy new 
equipment during the war, hence, 
they are no longer taking deductions 
for denvreciation on the units written 
off. The replacement of old depre- 
ciable assets with new, in such cases, 
will revive this deduction, although 
the amount may differ, depending 
upon the cost of the new equipment. 

Incidentally, there is a demand for 
increased depreciation, at least, for 
a time in the postwar period, to in- 
duce building and modernization, so, 
if Congress concurs, the baker who 
makes such capital outlays, as soon 
as he can get the replacements he 
needs, trucks, fixtures, etc., may get 
the benefit of bigger deductions for 
depreciation until the assets are writ- 
ten off. The baker should remember 
that if he depreciates an asset and 
takes deduction for depreciation on 
his return, he is gradually getting 
credit for the investment therein, so 
that a capital expenditure is some- 
thing like a deferred expense. The 
taxpayer takes his piecemeal deduc- 
tion annually until the asset is writ- 
ten off, and in this connection, he 
cannot take credit for an outlay to 
replace an asset previously depreci- 
ated because he has already taken a 
tax deduction for the old asset 
through annual write-downs. Hence, 
the new unit goes on the books as a 
capital expenditure, to be similarly 
written off over its life by annual 
deductions for depreciation. 

If repairs and maintenance work 
held in abeyance during the war 
years cannot be done this year, the 
work should be gotten under way as 
soon as possible in 1946. Any outlay 
needed to keep a depreciable asset 
in efficient operating condition may 
be deducted as repair expense, pro- 
vided it does not increase the value 
of the property. If the outlay is an 
improvement, it is not deductible as 
an expense on the tax return. In 
Some cases, the cost of replacements 
In the nature of repairs, where a 
Property has a short life, is charged 
to expense. 

Often there is a fine line between 
repairs, which are deductible, and 
Capital expenditures, not deductible. 
The best general rule to follow is that 
if logical argument will support an 
outlay as a legitimate expense, re- 
gard it as such. Some bakers, to 





“sweeten” their financial statements, 
consider all repairs as capital expen- 
ditures and forego a legitimate de- 
duction on the tax return. This is 
unwise because it waters the profit 
and loss statement as well as the net 
worth and eventually this water must 
be squeezed out and written off, at 
which time it is too late to get a 
tax credit for the deduction. 
Obsolescence will be a factor in 
reconversion, too. ‘There are two 
kinds, normal obsolescence, deductible 
annually with depreciation, and 
forced obsolescence, brought about by 
radical economic changes or other 
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considered a radical departure from 
what has gone before, hence, forced 
obsolescence is inherent in it. Until 
it becomes apparent, forced obsoles- 
cence will not be allowed as a tax 
deduction, but now is the time that 
it may become apparent to many busi- 
nessmen. If you have a depreciable 
asset that has its usefulness reduced 
because of PW developments of any 
kind, you may be allowed a deduc- 
tion for forced obsolescence, which is 
obtainable by increasing the annual 
depreciation’ deduction to take care 
of this unusual expense, and in this 
way, recover the remaining cost on 
your books over the shorter life of 
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the asset. If circumstances make. it 
necessary to replace an asset at once 
before it has been written off, and 
any loss resulting therefrom is due 
to a condition not possible to have 
been foreseen when the depreciation 
rate was set originally, it is probable 
that the write-off may be deducted 
as a loss of useful value in the year 
the loss occurs. 

Inasmuch as reconversion will ne- 
cessitate the premature scrapping of 
some equipment and other property 
to take advantage of the many -new 
operating units marketed in the PW 
period, the baker should consider 
the factors mentioned in the fore- 





upheavals. The PW period may be 





“They do it with 





OU’VE seen those “magic mirrors.” In one kind, 
¥; tall, thin guy looks like a sideshow fat man. 
In another, a chubby “five by five” sees himself 
stretched up to a skinny scarecrow. 

Just so, many bakers have been trying to stretch 
formula yield—one way or another—to produce 
more and more baked goods in spite of reduced and 
rationed ingredients. 

Extreme reduction and stretching of any important 
ingredient — throwing formulas off balance —is like 
“doing it with mirrors.” It results in poor eating 
quality —and that doesn’t ever fool customers. 

Instead, take a good look at your problems and 
adjust your production. Make only those types of goods, 
and in limited volume if necessary, which will enable 
you to maintain the best possible eating quality. 


Don’t use trick mirrors! Whatever you make — 


make it GOOD! 


Covo Shortenings are the finest the baking industry 
has ever had. They are uniformly good—dependably 
uniform. 

You know that our production has been restricted 
and your supply rationed. You know the reasons; you 
have cooperated with the Government, and you know 
it’s for a good cause. 

As soon as more Cream Of Vegetable Oil is avail- 
able to us and we are permitted to increase our pro- 
duction, you may be sure of more Covo and Covo 
Super-Mix. 

For the good of your future business, adjust your 
production and keep up the quality of what you make 
today. There’s a big future ‘ahead for you and for 
all bakers who keep faith with their customers this 
way. Don’t hurt that future now. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices » Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Cove... 





QUALITY CONTROLLED BY PRACTICAL BAKERS 
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going in order to effect maximum 
tax economies. 

Prompt reconversion will increase 
your sales, lower your taxes and other 
costs. You won’t strike real pay dirt 
until you reconvert. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


INCLEMENT WEATHER CUTS 
CANADIAN GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Winnipeg, Man.—The wet and un- 
favorable harvesting weather experi- 
enced in Canada this year has re- 
flected in the movement of grain 
from farms to country elevators. For 
the period from Aug. 1 to Oct. 5, in- 
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clusive, oats are the only cereal in 
which deliveries have exceeded com- 
parative totals for 1944. Wheat de- 
liveries are substantially smaller than 
a year ago. The following tabula- 
tion shows deliveries from Aug. 1 to 
Oct. 5: 


1945 1944 
Wheat 2.0.00. eevee 58,591,634 78,431,491 
Oats ..sscccceveees 22,696,895 18,142,073 
Barley .cvececsevee 21,261,325 31,012,521 
RYO co cvscecscvseces - 1,215,196 1,497,647 
PIOE “wc ccedowsseces 780,165 2,312,503 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY PRODUCTION MEN MEET 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Forty-two mem- 
bers attended the first regular month- 
ly meeting of the fall season of the 





Bakery Production Men’s Club of 
Northern Ohio, Sept. 15, at the Carter 
Hotel. Fred Gerhardt, Spang Bak- 
ing Co., presided at the meeting. The 
speaker for the day was M. J. Thom- 
as of Swift & Co., who discussed us- 
ing the shortening and sugar avail- 
able to the best possible advantage. 
The question box, a special feature of 
each regular meeting, was conducted 
by Warner Bishop, second vice presi- 
dent of the club. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
To improve-the flavor of blueberry 
pies, add a little fresh ground lemon 
peel to the berries before cooking 
and some lemon juice after cooking. 














NOTE the speed with which a “B-E-T-S'* tablet 
disintegrates! Yes, every ‘‘B-E-T-S” tablet disinte- 
grates in water in less than a minute—/faster than 
any other—and stays in better suspension, giving 
uniform dispersion throughout the dough. A 
multiple tableting process developed in _ the 
Winthrop laboratories, makes possible this faster 
disintegration. And the advantage is more than 
one of speed, for the “B-E-T-S” combination of 
fast disintegration and uniform suspension assures 
uniform enrichment of every loaf in the bake! 


*B-E-T-S"' method of bread-enrichment, originated by anJ e 
g y 





bakers “EE 


the industry. 


1-to-100 Ibs. of figur = l-eni 
ment. Formulas which have proved to be - 
adaptable, meeting the varied requirements of 









Pim her. be ie, n 


Choose the “B-E-T-S” formula suited to your 
needs. For particulars and prices, write us or 
consult your ““B-E-T-S” representative. ““B-E-T-S” 
representatives are technically-trained men, fully 
qualified to assist you on any enrichment problem. 


<clusively available through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


“B-E-T-S” TABLETS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 





show no loss 


in potency today! 


ye 





“B-E-T-§”’ 
made in 1943 .G AG 
Q&S, 


aah 














‘*B-E-T-S’’ 
5 FORMULAS— 
one surely meets 
your needs! 





WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
BY 170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
Winthroo Chemical Company, Inc. has re- 


ceived its FOURTH Army-Navy award for “high 
achievement in production of war material.” 


Address Inquiries to— 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Proper Lubrication 


Believing that proper oven chain 
lubrication is a determining factor 
in the performance of ovens, Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co., 511 
Fifth Ave., New York City, has re- 
leased a detailed circular which 
graphically illustrates the why and 
how of proper oven chain lubrication. 
The circular may be had by writing 
to the oven division of the company. 


» een 


Scientific Color 


The scientific use of color to pro- 
mote efficiency and comfort, one of 
the wartime industrial developments, 
is explained in a new four-color book- 
let recently published by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. The applica- 
tion of color dynamics principles to 
various types of businesses, institu- 
tions and enterprises ranging from 
schools to hotels and restaurants is 
described in this booklet, which may 
be obtained from the color engineer- 
ing department, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., 632 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh 22. 


oe 


Postwar Labor Policy 


A survey reflecting the opinion of 
business, labor unions and the legal 
profession on the mediation of post- 
war labor disputes and the goveern- 
ment’s role therein was recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, Inc. The survey was conducted 
and compiled by the editorial staff of 
the Daily Report on Labor-Manage- 
ment Problems—a group of labor in- 
formation specialists in Washington, 
D. C. The machinery necessary for 
mediating labor disputes and _ the 
United States conciliation service are 
among the subjects discussed in this 
booklet. Copies are available from 
the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Washroom Poster 


A humorous poster designed to 
curb scribbling on washroom wails 
has been prepared by the Cleanli- 
ness Bureau for free distribution to 
factories, mills, public buildings and 
other institutions. The new poster, 
which is 8%x11 inches in size and 
printed in red and black, is part 
of the cleanliness and health serv- 
ice of the Cleanliness Bureau, which 
collects and disseminates informa- 
tion on plant housekeeping, food han- 
dlers, health education campaigns 
and similar activities. The bureau, 
which is sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of American Soap & Glycerine 
Producers, is located at 11 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PLANT BUILDS ADDITION 
Los Angeles, Cal. — The Bakers 
Service Co., 2416 San Pedro, Los 
Angeles, is constructing an addition 
of 6,250 sq ft to its plant. The com- 
pany assembles doughnut equipment. 
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The Four Freedoms of Peacetime Packaging 
as pointed out by Multiwall Paper Valve Bags 


/ Freedom from siftage losses. Multi- 
walls are made from 2 to 6 plies of 
tough, specification-made kraft paper. 
These tight packages eliminate siftage 
losses. They also cut retention losses and 
help keep storerooms neat and tidy. 





7 Freedom from dampness losses. Multi- 
wall Paper Bags are moisture resistant. 
They protect against damage caused by damp- 
ness as well as smoke, dust, and contaminat- 
ing gases. Multiwalls also offer protection from 


insect infestation. 





5S Freedom from extra bookkeeping. Multi- 
wall Paper Valve Bags eliminate the 
bother of collecting, storing and keeping tabs 
‘ on returned bags or containers. Multiwalls are 








single-trip packages... once they deliver your 
product, you have no bother about “returns.” 





G Freedom from bag-cleaning problems. 
Because Multiwalls are only used once, 
food manufacturers have no problems con- 
cerning the cleaning or disinfecting of returned 
bags. New Multiwalls are always spick and 


span. 





IN ADDITION, Multiwall Bag-filling Machines save 


time, labor and equipment. Let us tell you more about 





how Multiwalls are serving manufacturers in your MULTIPLY PROTECTION » MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


industry. There is no obligation, simply write or call ST. ect. 3 dh cat 
your nearest St. Regis office today. NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 


BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 








IN CANADA: 
St.Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
“Moatreal, e Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 
Vancouver, British Columbia 











Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. New Orleans No. Kansas City, Mo. Seattle Toledo 
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HAT the customer will be a boss 
is a truism. He always has been. 
The question is, which customer? 
Throughout the war there has been 
one customer dominating every mar- 
ket. .That customer has been the 
boss, and no mistake. The govern- 
ment has told us what to make, to 
whom to sell it, and what to charge 
for it. It told us where to live, and 
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By Ray E. Untereiner 


what to eat, and when to get up in 
the morning. 

It’s been fine to help us win a 
war against governments that dic- 
tated to their peoples. But where 
do we go from here? Who’s going 
to be the customer, and hence the 
boss, in this brave new America that 
is right now going through its labor 
pains? 





The Customer Will Be Boss 


Traditionally, in America, the cus- 
tomer was a fellow by the name of 
Joe Doakes. He was just a guy, but 
there were so many of him that he 
ran the show. 

Once every year or two, he cast 
a ballot to decide what government 
officials should serve him. Every day 
he cast a dollar to decide what busi- 
nessmen should serve him. The busi- 
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It is difficult for all of us to discuss 
“tomorrow's” bread wrap at a time 
when it is still hard to obtain papers 
that are tops in protection and 


appearance. 


But it is certain that many more 
bakers of specialty breads will soon 
begin to build sales again through 
reliance on wrappers that combine 
transparent eye-appeal with strong 
brand identification. 


The economical way to do this is with 
Riegel’s Diafane Breadwrap. All-over 
printing displays your trade name as 
well as your product, and keeps it 
before the housewife right down to 
the very last slice. 


How long has it been since you 
checked samples and prices of Dia- 
fane? Do it now, and see the many 
technical improvements added to 
Riegel’s Diafane through war-time 


research, 


RIEGEL PAPER CORP. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Also sold by Fabricon Products, Inc. formerly 
The Detroit Wax Paper Co., Waxide Paper 
Co., and Western Waxed Paper Co. 
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nessman never had a two-, four- or 
six-year tenure of office. He had to 
keep Joe Doakes voting for him 
every day, every week, and every 
year, or he was through. 

We call the system in which Joe 
Doakes chooses his own political rul- 
ers, democracy. We call the system 
in which he chooses the businesses 
he will patronize and keep alive, com- 
petitive private enterprise. Togeth- 
er they add up to that key word in 
American history, that secret of 
American progress, “freedom.” 

Political freedom is that system in 
which the individual as a voter is the 
boss. Economic freedom is that sys- 
tem in which the individual, as a 
customer, is the boss. Do we go 
back to freedom, now that the war 
is won, or do we leave the govern- 
ment in the driver’s seat? 

The answer to that question isn’t 
quite as clear in reality as in our 
wishful thinking. Joe Doakes, as a 
voter, has been sold on certain na- 





Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
discussion on the postwar customer 
and how to sell him was given by 
Prof. Untereiner before the Commit- 
tee on Distribution of the National 
Association of Manufacturers at its 
recent clinic in Minneapolis, Oct. 18. 
Prof. Untereiner is professor of eco- 
nomics at California Institute of 
Technology, a business consultant, 
and advisor to the committee. 





tional objectives. If Joe, as a cus- 
tomer, won’t buy enough goods and 
services to achieve those objectives, 
he wants the government, in one 
way or another, to step in and buy 
them. If it does, the government 
will be the customer and the boss. 

That’s the real meaning of the full 
employment program, of all this talk 
about 60,000,000 jobs and a national 
income of $150,000,000,000. The 
sponsors of that program always end 
up by saying that if business doesn’t 
do it, the government will. 

The government can provide those 
jobs and that income, you know, 
without half trying. All it has to 
do to provide 60,000,000. or 100,000,- 
000 jobs is to pass a law defining a 
job as 30 hours on a park bench, 
with time and a half for overtime. 
All it has to do to provide the income 
is to take the money for wages hot 
off the printing presses. We needn't 
even hesitate at the $150,000,000,000 
mark as we shoot past it. 

Of course, those jobs would be 
phoney. Any job is that doesn’t re- 


‘sult in a product or service that 


people are willing to buy and pay for. 
But the government can create 
phoney jobs. Having the power to 
tax and to inflate the currency, it 
doesn’t have to meet its payrolls out 
of income from sales. It can pro- 
vide all the jobs anyone could ask 
for, so long as any of its citizens 
have money that can be taxed or bor- 
rowed away, or so long as people are 
willing to accept money with nothing 
behind it but a printing press. 

The national income from such jobs 
would also be phoney. A man uses 
his wages to take goods and services 
out of the national product for his 
own consumption. If ‘his job is a 
phoney so that he doesn’t add as 
much to the national product as he 
takes out of it, then he lives at the 
expense of others. 

Full employment, through nonpro- 
ductive government jobs, will not in- 
crease the real national income. It 
will only give the government the 
power to decide who shall consume 
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what those in private industry pro- 
duce. It will in effect make the gov- 
ernment the customer, and the boss. 

If there is a socialist in the house 
he’ll think I am being unfair on this 
matter of government-created jobs. 
Sure, the government can employ 
men productively. It can put them 
to work producing shoes and shirts 
and canned soup. The Russian gov- 
ernment does just that and so can 
ours, if we want that kind of sys- 
ten. 

But if the government prices such 
goods to cover their costs, it will 
have to produce as efficiently as pri- 
vate industry. Then it won't create 
any additional jobs. It will kill a 
private job for every government job 
it supplies. 

The government always provides 
a certain number of useful jobs on 
needed public works. To the extent 
that it employs the labor force in 
this way, we get highways or dams 
or postoffices instead of homes, or 
cars, or radios, these men might be 
producing. Some public works are 
more useful than the private goods 
we might have had instead. None 
of us object to government jobs that 
arise out of need for the products 
of those jobs. 

But let us recognize clearly that 
there is no future in any program by 
which the government undertakes to 
provide jobs simply for the sake of 
full employment. If a job results in 
a product somebody wants badly 
enough to buy at a fair price, private 
industry will supply that job. If it 
doesn’t, it isn’t a real job. It is only 
a scheme to cut the unemployed in 
on the products of those who have 
real jobs. It is a means for sharing 
a pervading poverty; but it offers 
no promise of prosperity. 

That does not mean we will not 
adopt some such program. A full 
employment policy might make 
chronic depression bearable; and 
most Joe Doakeses would prefer that 
to continued mass unemployment, 
which is not bearable. What other 
alternative can business offer? How 
can we get back to economic free- 
dom, with 130,000,000 Americans 
dominating business and industry 
through their voluntary purchases in 
competitive markets; and make that 
system give us the levels of employ- 
ment and widely shared prosperity 
we all demand? How can we con- 
trive to make Joe Doakes, free citi- 
zen, and not Barney Bureaucrat, our 
postwar customer and boss? 

There is a way. It is the obvious, 
perhaps the only, way. Make Joe 
Doakes so good a customer that he’ll 
take it all. Educate him to stand- 
ards of living so high that only the 
full working force, steadily em- 
ployed, and doing an honest day’s 
work with the best of modern equip- 
ment, can satisfy his demands. 

There’s your answer to the job 
problem. There’s your answer to the 
prosperity problem. There’s your an- 
swer to the problem of the future 
of personal and business freedom in 
America, And there probably is no 
other answer. 

I'm serious about this. I believe 
that the despised underdog in your 
organization, the guy with bunions 
that rings doorbells, is going to save 
your business, and your right to do 
business, and the personal freedom 
of every last one of us here in Amer- 
ica, or they won’t be saved. It all 
Comes down to salesmanship. 

The American people are not going 
to tolerate a postwar economy that 
leaves 10,000,000 workingmen chron- 






ically unemployed. They’ve had all 
they want of that. If it looks like 
they’re in for more of it, they’ll make 
a change. They may change to some- 
thing far worse, but they won’t find 
that out until it’s too late to do any- 
thing about it. 

Private business can’t supply jobs 
that are only face-savers for men 
that are really getting handouts. 
Business has to get back from sales 
the money it pays out in production. 
It can’t hire men unless it can sell 
what they produce for enough to 
cover wages and other costs. 

If business can’t sell enough in the 
future to avert the mass unemploy- 
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ment that marked the prewar dec- 
ade, the private enterprise system is 
all washed up. There’ll probably be 
no sudden revolution. You'll get to 
die a lingering death. 

Maybe, at the start we’ll only have 
full employment, with the govern- 
ment hiring the men left out of" pri- 
vate jobs. That sounds pretty rea- 
sonable to most folks. But, of course, 
you'll actually be hiring those men 
with your taxes, and that part of 
your payroll won’t return you any in- 
come from sales. 

Maybe you go broke and the gov- 
ernment takes over your working 
force at the expense of other busi- 
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nesses that manage to hold out a 
while longer. Maybe you keep going 
by raising your prices; so then you 
sell less and a part of your workers 
goes to government jobs. However you 
figure it, it’s a deal that snowballs. 
The more men the government hires, 
the tougher it is for business to hire 
the rest. When everyone depends on 
the government for a living, who do 
you think will then be boss? 

The place to nip this process is 
right in the bud. The way to nip it 
is to make the private enterprise sys- 
tem work. The American people 
prefer to be free, if they can be free 
and still eat. And there’s just one 
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Even the best bookkeeping system is not enough for the bakery manager today. He must 


know whether his operating methods and costs are as good as the best, and where he 


can make improvements, to successfully hold his market and his competitive position. 
That’s why The W. E. Long Co. Cost Finding and Control System is used as the 


standard by so many successful independent bakery managers. They depend upon 


the Monthly Comparative Cost Reports to keep their own operating efficiency in line 


with the hundreds of important bakery managers whose figures are compared each 


month. They know just where they stand, at all times. 
Too—they value the timely help and counsel of The W. E. Long Co. staff who 


consults with them on all problems of management and operation, as occasion requires. 
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IJ you would like to know more about the business 
building advantages of Long Company Services in 
bakery operation and management, write today. 
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2p> Our great nation have we as 


\ a people had greater cause to 
~~ bow our heads in humble 
and sincere Thanksgiving. 
Let us pledge our devout 
thanks for victory and fer- 
vently pray that all mankind 
may forevermore bask in 
the warmth of eternal peace 
and mutual understanding. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis. 
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way to be sure the system works. 
We’re back again, to SALES. 

What’s the size of the job? It’s 
plenty big. 

A couple of years ago, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimated the 
sales necessary to full employment 
by private industry. It amounts to 
plenty. 62% more food, 72% more 
clothing, 84% more tombstones, 58% 
more perishable goods, 10% more 
durables. Overall, we’ll have to make 
and sell 50% more postwar than 
we did prewar, if we are to have 
enough jobs in private industry. 

You can make it all right, but can 
you sell it? No, strike out that “can 
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you sell it?” Of course, you can. You 
can do anything you have to. The 
question is, ‘‘How can you sell it?” 

There are experts here who can 
answer that question much better 
than I can. But I can give a few 
answers as to how you can’t sell it. 

You can’t sell it by waiting for 
folks to come in and buy it. They 
just won’t do it. 50% more sales 
means 50% higher standards of living 
for the typical American. Sure, we 
can use it. But, we are creatures of 
habit. We're inclined to get along 
on what we’re used to. 

I’m familiar with the beautiful 
old theory that man is filled with am- 


bition, and is always striving upward 
and grasping for more and better 
things. Could be! But I’d take a 
small bet that if you canceled out 
the leading 5% of people in every 
generation, we'd still be living in 
caves. 

Maybe the other 95% are striving 
upward, too. Maybe they are eager- 
ly clutching for higher standards of 
living. Maybe they’ve been holding 
their breaths, just waiting for a 
chance to buy your products. But 
maybe not. 

In the past, that 95% has needed 
a lot of pushing by the 5%. You'd 
better be sure some of those 5% are 











increased profits. 


e frozen foods 


e sales consultation 
e special development planning 
e business consolidation and finance 


CONSULTANTS TO 





WHAT OPPORTUNITIES ARE YOU 
PASSING UP? 


So many things are happening to the food picture, it is difficult for any manufacturer 
to appraise them all and devise effective strategy. New ways of contacting the 
trade are being forged . . . new outlets are opening up ... mew products are mov- 
ing in fast. The war is won —but the battle of food sales is just beginning! 


Each new development presents a new challenge ...a new opportunity, 
There will be big profits for some businesses . . . as others move down the road to 
failure. The difference is in being able to respond with the “right” answers. Only the 
right answers pay dividends ... and right answers come from knowing guidance. 


WHAT THE BOB WHITE ORGANIZATION OFFERS 


THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


: Now, at last, proper guidance in the form of an intelligent service exclusive to the 
food field is available ... the Bob White Organization. It embraces many phases 
of the food business with emphasis on activities that make for better selling and 


The need for such counsel .. . for experienced, objective thinking on market- 
ing problems confronting the food industry today . . . was never greater. 


That is why the Bob White Organization is set up to offer a complete service: 


e news and publicity 


For some food businesses we are in a position to render unusual service. 
We welcome the opportunity to discuss your problems. 


IMPORTANT—To acquaint you with 
our organization and to outline what 
we are in a position to do for you, a 
concise booklet is yours without charge 
or obligation. Send for a copy today. 
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on your sales force, or you may not 
get very far “upward” yourself. 

You can’t sell it by counting on 
the pent-up demand. There are 
things we’ve been waiting for that 
we haven’t been able to buy during 
the war. You've all seen the figures: 
11,000,000 automobiles, about that 
many refrigerators, 14,000,000 stoves 
and ranges, 80,000,000 clocks and 
watches; millions and millions of 
other things that have been off the 
market. 

Those figures sound good, markct- 
wise. But they are developed in this 
way: The statisticians take the 1941 
output, and multiply it by the num- 
ber of years the particular items 
have been out of production. Presum- 
ably, but for the war, we would have 
made and sold so many automobiles, 
for example, in 1942, 1943 and 1944, 
So that is all pent-up demand. Is it? 
If you would have bought a new car 
in each of those years, does that 
mean you are now in the market for 
three new cars? 

A lot of that pent-up demand is 
simply dead and buried demand. 
So far as it is replacement demand, 
it certainly won’t amount to as much 
as the estimates. Some of it, of 
course, is new demand from people 
who have never owned these prod- 
ucts before. But there you come up 
against the inertia of the masses 
again. 

The demand is there, potentially. 
But it’s going to take some salesman- 
ship to get it on the dotted line, 
Most of the pent-up demand is only 
an opportunity, it isn’t a dead cinch. 
You'll be caught holding an empty 
bag if you sit back and wait for it to 
happen with no effort on your part. 

You can’t sell just because folks 
have accumulated some savings dur- 
ing the war. It’s mighty nice that 
the American people have $135,000,- 
000,000 in the old sock. It’s the big- 
gest nestegg they ever had. They 
like it. They’re likely to want to 
hang onto it. They probably won't 
turn it over to you for just any old 
product. 

These savings, like the pent-up 
demand, give business an opportunity. 
Having them to fall back on, people 
can spend freely out of their current 
income. If they have jobs, they will 
buy your products, if you offer them 
something they want more than they 
want their dollars. But you’re going 
to have to make them want it. 
They’re rather fond of dollars. You'll 
have to sell them the idea that your 
stuff is worth more to them. 

Finally, in my opinion, you can’t 
sell 50% more just by providing 
everyone with a well-paid job. I 
know I might run into some argu- 
ment with the labor economists, and 
with government economists, too, on 
that proposition. I'll go along with 
them on the idea that men without 
jobs aren’t good customers. But I 
see a different relationship between 
jobs and customers than they do. 

We've tried the formula of creat- 
ing jobs and wages first, and expect- 
ing the markets to develop. We tried 
it in the early days of the depres- 
sion, when business followed Presi- 
dent Hoover’s admonition to keep 
wages up so that workers could buy 
its products. We tried it again un- 


der the NRA. It didn’t work either 
time. But many are falling for it 
again. That’s the whole argument 


back of labor’s present demand for 
30% more pay for 30% less work. 

I don’t know whether, if you pass 
out enough wages and cut down 
enough on your output, you can sell 
all you produce. It’s never been 
proved. I do know that you'll go 
broke that way and cease to be 4 
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job giver. I do know that that’s a 
formula for depression and a mini- 
mum subsistence, and not for pros- 
perity. And I do know there’s a bet- 
ter approach to the problem of jobs 
and markets. 

Build your markets first. Get your 
sales. If you can sell your stuff, 
you'll hire men to make it. You 
can’t be sure the workingman will 
puy your products just because he 
has a job. But you can be almighty 
sure that he’ll have a job, if you’ve 
got a market for the things he can 
produce. 

Of course, the better the job situ- 
ation, the better your chance of 
building your markets. Maybe jobs 
and markets are just the modern ver- 
sion of the old chicken and egg 
merry-go-round. There’s a contro- 
versy over which came first. 

Personally, I suspect it all started 
with a gleam in some eye. And I 
suspect the jobs and markets cycle 
has to start the same way. You cre- 
ate enough gleams in enough poten- 
tial buyers’ eyes, and you’ll have mar- 
kets and you’ll provide jobs. I don’t 
know any other solution to the prob- 
lem. 

So now we’re right back where we 
started. I’m supposed to tell you, 
“The customer will be boss.” And 
I keep on telling you the salesman 
will be the kingpin, or we’re in for a 
licking. Maybe I can get together 
with my subject and make peace with 
the program chairman by insisting 
that the customer really will be boss: 
he’ll give the orders.’ He won’t give 
them, though, until my guy, the sales- 
man, drags them out of him. And it 
won’t be an easy drag. 

There are a good many things you 
men in top management can do to 
help. There is one thing I ought 
to mention, however, on the subject 
that has been assigned me. 

If the customer really will be boss, 
you won’t get very far in postwar 
business unless and until you find 
out what he wants, and make it for 
him. 

And there’s a lot you need to know. 
A lot of things have changed since 
you last had to depend entirely on 
civilian markets for your sales. 

There have been vast shifts in 
population. The family that moved 
from New England to California, 
and intends to stay there, will need 
an automobile; but they won’t need 
a heater in it and they won’t buy 
skid chains. They'll want to trade 
in the fur-lined pajamas for what- 
ever they’re wearing now in Holly- 
wood, and they may forsake the 
fisheakes and beans and go in for 
hot tamales.» You can’t be sure 
they'll be among your postwar cus- 
tomers, just. because they bought 
from you prewar; unless you find 
out how their tastes have changed, 
and adjust your products to meet 
those changes. 

There have been shifts in income 
groupings, too. Between January, 
1940, and January, 1944, almost 
6,000,000 families moved from un- 
der the $1,000 line into higher in- 


come brackets. About 8,000,000 
families moved from below to 
above the $2,000 line. Before the 


war, less than 4,590 of American 
families fell into the $1,000 to $5,- 
income group. Today, unless 
the breadwinner is out on strike, 
more than 7,790 fall into that group. 
People want better quality, they 
want entirely different products, as 
they get “in the money.” Have 
you found out how their changing 
wants will affect your sales po- 
tential? 
There have also been changes in 
Consumer tastes as a result of the 


dream products you businessmen 
have been so busily selling when you 
didn’t have anything else to sell. 
Are your customers going to be will- 
ing to settle for 1941 models for 
the next few years? Are they going 
to give you a little time to pro- 
duce the millennium, as advertised, 
or are they going to demand it right 
away or wait for it? You'd better 
find out. 

I don’t think there’s a business in 
this country that can safely sit back 
and wait for the customers to come 
in and buy. Certainly not a manu- 
facturing business. Even where the 
pent-up demand is real and important, 
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it isn’t automatically going to assure 
any particular company of any sales. 
You’re all going to have competi- 
tors, you know. 

Dun and Bradstreet report that 
37% of the manufacturers plan to 
introduce new products, and 29% 
plan to sell to new customers. It 
may .be your products they’ll be 
making—and it may be your custom- 
ers they’ll be going after. You may 
have a head start, and it may be 
easy for you to sell all you can 
make for a little while. But that 
isn’t likely to last very long. I 
think you can look forward to the 
most highly competitive period in the 
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history of American business, and 
that you won’t have many months 
to get ready for it. 

Are you doing a job of getting 


ready? You’re equipped to set new 
peacetime records in production. 
You’ve learned a lot about that dur- 
ing the war. But what have you 
learned about distribution during the 
years that Uncle Sam was. waiting 
at your doorstep. for everything you 
could turn out? 

Every one of you has spent a lot 
of money tooling up for production. 
You've laid it on the line developing 
engineering plans and _ production 

(Continued on page 78.) 








The baker’s keenest satisfaction comes from serving little folks and big folks 
with the best of bakers bread — bread made with WYTASE. As one baker said, 


“We put WYTASE in our bread and liked it from the start. So did our customers. 
We use it in buns, too, and sweet doughs—both with excellent results."* ... 


Let the WYTASE representative show you the improvement that WYTASE will 
make in your bread. When you see the white color, taste the better flavor, feel 
the softer, longer lasting freshness, you, too, will be enthusiastic about WYTASE. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
oe os 4 


the J. R. Short Milling C to 


ats 





natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 








*Original report on file 
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DO YOU KNOW . 


















Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. “When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 82 for a check against the correct statements. Each question an- 
swered correctly counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 
very good. 


1. When baking custard pies, the 2. Rapid cooling of lard during 
filling is often broken down due to the manufacturing process will pro- 
the pies not being baked long enough. duce a grainy lard. True or false? 
True or false? 3. One hundred pounds of wheat 
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will produce approximately 72 lbs of 
white flour. True or false? 

4. Whole eggs contain about 45% 
yolks and 55% whites. True or false? 

5. It takes about 24 shell eggs 
to produce 1 qt of eggs. True or 
false? 

6. Five ounces of cream of tartar 
and 2% oz soda in a cake formula 
may be replaced by 7% oz of baking 
powder to produce about the same 
results. True or false? 

7. Ammonia produces approxi- 
mately 28% carbon dioxide gas and 
baking powder about 14%. ‘True or 
false? 

8. It is not necessary to use eggs 
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in making puff paste products. True 
or false? 

9. Almond macaroons should he 
baked at a temperature of about 
430° F. True or false? 

10. A good fruit cake formula 
may contain as much as 30 lbs of 
fruit to 10 lbs of cake batter. True 
or false? 

11. Excellent sponge cakes can be 
made with dried eggs after they are 
reconstituted. True or false? 

12. Cocoa produced by the “Dutch” 
process has a better flavor than 
cocoa produced by ordinary methods, 
True or false? 

13. The government standard for 
minimum butterfat content in liquid 
milk is 3.5%. True or false? 

14. Sweetened condensed milk 
usually contains about 30% sugar. 
True or false? 

15. When invert syrup is used 
in cakes to replace part of the sugar, 
it must be kept in mind that this 


syrup contains 30% water. True or 
false? 
16. Bread cooled in a draft or 


cold wind will often have a cracked 
crust. True or false? 

17. Cream of tartar added to a 
raisin pound cake formula often pre- 
vents raisins from sinking to the 
bottom of the cakes. True or false? 

18. As a rule, 5% cornstarch is 
added to powdered sugar in order 
to decrease the tendency for it to 
become lumpy. True or false? 

19. Milk which has been heated 
will produce a better loaf of bread 
than milk which has not been heated 
before it is used in the dough. True 
or false? 

20. Fruit pies baked in a cool 
oven will boil out more than when 
baked in a hot oven. True or false? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCHESTER BAKERS RETURN 
TO JOBS; AGREE ON WAGES 


Rochester, N. Y.—The wage dis- 
pute between union bakers and three 
major baking companies here has 
been settled and baking has been re- 
sumed at the plants of the Conti- 
nental and General Baking Co. and 
National Biscuit Co. The plants had 
been shut down since Sept. 2. 

Samuel B. Dicker, mayor of Roch- 
ester, who came into the dispute 
after members of the Monroe County 
Independent Retail Food Merchants 
Association had demanded a settle- 
ment of the strike, announced the 
agreement after a conference. 

Under terms of the _ settlement, 
union employees of the three com- 
panies get about $4 a week wage in- 
creases, which was less than their 
original demands, according to Jo- 
seph Stenglein, business agent of the 
union. 

The terms of the new contract 
provide that the increases shal! be 
retroactive to June 1, 1945, except for 
the period of seven weeks during 
which the employees were out on 
strike. The previous contract ex- 
pired on that date. 

Terms of the new contract, as an- 
nounced by Mr. Dicker, are: An in- 
crease of 3c per hour granted all 
union employees; an increase of 5¢ 
per hour for employees working be- 
tween 6 p.m. and 6 a.m; 15 minutes 
clothes-changing time; 50c per week 
for a uniform if the company does 
not supply uniforms; 40 hours’ pay 
for 34 hours’ work in a holiday week, 
and new employees shall receive the 
full scale after 30 days of employ- 
ment, instead of after 90 days of em- 
ployment, as provided in the old con- 
tract. 
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Improve Yourself —Your Business 








wants to improve himself and 

his business, and yet often 

the average baker may think that 

he is doing all right at the mo- 

ment, and see no way of further 
improvement. 

This is a perfectly natural attitude. 

The only way in which a baker can 


Fy wan forward looking baker 


xk *« By xk x 
James Dibbert 


judge whether he is doing all right 
or not is to look at his business as 
critically as he would that of a neigh- 
bor’s. If you determine to improve 
your business regularly, you will find 
this desire a driving force which will 
help you to get and put new ideas 
into action. 

Charles Adams, treasurer of the 


First National Stores, a chain store 
group, declares that less than 5% of 
retail business failures are due to 
competition, Mr. Baker, and that 
more than 95% are due to incompe- 
tence, inattention to business, per- 
sonal extravagance and the like. 
Less than 5% of business failures 
are due to competition! Isn’t that a 
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striking claim? What room for im. 
provement in business methods for 
bakers and other retailers! 

Let us look over some of the things 
that a baker can do to improve 
himself as a business man: 

1. Be sure to keep records. No 
man can keep all the details of his 
business in his mind. That’s why rec. 
ords are necessary. Keep a record 
of everything you do, Mr. Baker, of 
every penny spent or taken in. [If 
you do this you will save yourself 
time and money, and you will make 
your business operate much more 
smoothly. Insist that your employees 
make a record of all transactions, a 
written record, even of telephone 
calls where messages are left, prom. 
ises made, etc. Records are invalu- 
able. Without them, modern busi- 
ness would be in chaos. 

The United States government 
states that out of every 100 persons 
who filed bankruptcy petitions in 
recent years, 79% failed to keep ade- 
quate records, or kept none at all, 
Is there any relation between ade- 
quate records and business success? 
Yes, this would seem to bear out our 
premise. 

Too many bakers try to get 
along with part time bookkeeping 
when the job calls for full time work. 
If you hire a full time bookkeeper 
perhaps you can give him additional 
duties, such as advertising, direct 
mail, etc. However, when you hire 
such a man or woman full time, em- 
phasize that you want complete and 
accurate records of your business op- 
erations—the sideline duties are to 
be fulfilled only when the book work 
is completed. 

The baker who attempts to sell, 
buy, direct and keep his own books, 
will usually find that his bookkeeping 
does not get the attention that it 
needs. Business is getting more con- 
plex. More records are needed for 
successful business operation. Han- 
dle this record keeping job right from 
the beginning and you will save time, 
money and reduce needless overhead. 

2. Look through the customer's 
spectacles. One retired baker once 
told a newcomer in the _ business, 
“Learn to look at things through 
the customer’s specs and you won't 
go wrong.” This is still good advice. 
It is smart salesmanship. If you 
view things as a customer views them, 
you will know what he wants to 
buy, how he wants to be treated, 
what he wants and how he regards 
his neighbors and community—in- 
cluding the baker. 

You may think you have the best 
baked goods line in America, but if 
your business policies are not keyed 
to your community’s needs, you will 
not sell enough to make a living. 
You would not think of trying to set 
up a feed store on the Mojave desert. 

3. Keep trying new ideas. The 
baker who constantly seeks out 
new merchandising ideas is improv- 
ing himself. There is a psychologi- 
cal basis for this assertion. When a 
man takes a new job, for example, 
he puts everything he has into such 
a job. He wants to make good at 
his job, and so he puts forth a lot 
of effort. 

After a while, when that crucial 
initial period is passed, and the new 
employee feels more secure, and 
forms some job habits, he will relax. 
If he relaxes his efforts too much he 
may perform his job at a much lower 
level. Many times this happens un- 
knowingly. 

The baker who constantly seeks 
new ideas and ways of develop 
ing his business, stays out of the rut. 
Like the new employee who tackles 
a new job, he keeps his enthusiasm 
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and powers high. He does not let 
his enthusiasm relax as the years 
go on. 

4. Be original in advertising and 
sales promotion. When a man begins 
to promote his baking business, orig- 
inality pays. Remember, it is the in- 
nate character of the human mind to 
be impressed with the unusual or sen- 
sational and fail to notice events that 
are daily occurrences. 

How does this work out in bakery 
promotion? Well, you can offer 
prizes to the first 10 customers on 
a Tuesday morning. This simple 
stunt alone will bring much early 
trade to your store because it is 
different. 

The unusual? Rig up a window 
display, then frost the entire window 
except two spots which look like a 
pair of eyes. Place a sign in the 
window inviting people to look at 
your window display through those 
two eyes. Will it interest lots of 
people? You bet it will. Folks are 
curious. They will not rest until 
they have had their peek at that dis- 
play. 

5. Keep putting your goals higher. 
Remember, Mr. Baker, that progress 
requires resistance. There must be 
something to work against. Some- 
times in the case of a baker com- 
petition is the sparkplug that fires 
a retailer into concentrated action. 
The competition may not be as im- 
portant as the other baker figures 
it to be, but it makes him work 
harder just the same. 

In the case of another baker, he 
may wish to be the best baker 
in the county. In this case he fights 
to attain this ideal condition. The 
resistance is his own _ limitations. 
Never expect to get to your goal and 
then sit there in an easy chair, smok- 
ing a pipe the rest of your days. 
Ease can be more unbearable than 
action. It is the chase which is fun, 
and the work which goes along with 
it. Keep working, Mr. Baker, on a 
sensible schedule. That’s the way to 
improve yourself and your business. 
Do not allow yourself to stagnate, 
to become smug. If you do, you are 
ready to slip back again. 

6. A plan will help you improve. 
Do not rely on the trial and error 
method of learning good business 
practice. If you do not have a plan, 
you take the easy way. A plan will 
bring out the best there is in you, 
and it will help you do the job in 
the most efficient manner. 
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HONESTY 


Most folks are honest. That is the 
conclusion of a couple of grocery 
store managers who had a chance to 
find out in the confusion that attend- 
ed V-J holidays. A Freeport, IIL, 
stocer wanted to close and celebrate 
with the rest of the town, but he 
realized that some of his customers 
might get hungry. So he left sev- 
eral baskets of bread outside the 
stere with a note inviting customers 
to help themselves. .When he re- 
opened the store next day, he found 
the bread gone but $33.50 left in 
payment for it, 20c more than the 
bréad was worth. A Clinton, Mo., 
grocer had quite a bit of bakery prod- 
ucts on hand when the peace an- 
nouncement came. He also placed 
about 200 loaves of bread, sweet rolls 
and doughnuts in front of his store 
beneath a sign telling people to take 
What they needed and pay the next 
pe The goods have all been paid 
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Do not be ashamed to change your 
plan from time to time. This is a 
sign of progress. Every plan should 
be adaptable to changing conditions, 
and should be enlarged to take care 
of unforeseen conditions or develop- 
ments. Planning is one action that 
sets man apart from beasts. The 
man who plans gets somewhere. The 
fellow who doesn’t plan, usually 
stays where he is. 

Improvement, yes, there are many 
ways in which we can all improve, 
Mr. Baker. We hope you have 


enough suggestions from the above 
paragraphs to renew your enthusiasm 
in this regard, if it has lagged. 


white rats, on carefully controlled feeding tests. 


PACKAGING INSTITUTE, INC., 
TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—The seventh an- 
nual meeting of Packaging Institute, 
Inc., will be held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, on Nov. 26-27, ac- 
cording to arinouncement by Walton 
D. Lynch, president, following a 
meeting of the board of directors. 
Attendance at this meeting and 
packaging conference will be limited 
to the membership of the institute, 
Mr. Lynch said, because of present 
crowded hotel and traveling facilities. 

An announcement has been made 
of the appointment of Maj. Albin P. 
Dearing as executive director of the 
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institute. Maj. Dearing assumed his 
new position on Nov. 1 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

JOINS WALTER BAKER & CO. 

New York, N. Y. — Andrew C. 
Quale, price control consultant and 
liaison representative on foods for the 
Army Quartermaster Corps since 
1943, has been named associate mer- 
chandising and advertising manager 
for Walter Baker & Company, Inc., a 
unit of General Foods Corp. at Dor- 
chester, Mass., Austin S. Igleheart, 
GF president, has announced. Mr. 
Quale succeeds Ben D. Frost, who 
has been transferred to the cereal 
products merchandising group in New 
York. 











Ti generally accepted method 
for determining nutritive value of foods is by measuring the 
growth rate of young animals, frequently special strains of 


Research conducted by this method by recognized scien- 
tific authorities has shown that white bread with appetite appeal 
can be made to have nutrition equal to whole wheat bread. 


One group of workers reports that white bread containing 
6 percent nonfat milk solids “permitted good growth-and appar- 
ent good health and is equal to whole wheat for promotion of 


growth”’.* 


Another group states, “Evidently the growth promoting 
value of white bread with (6%) nonfat milk solids is greater 
than that of whole wheat bread, while the bread made from 
whole wheat flour with (6%) nonfat milk solids is definitely 


better in the support of growth than either of the other two 
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Make the appetizing white bread with the whole wheat 
nutrition. Use at least 6 percent nonfat milk solids. 


* Cereal Chemistry, Vol. XX, November 1943, Page 659. 
** The Jl of Nutrition, Vol. 25, June 1943, Page 596. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, 


Inc., 22] N. La Salle 
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Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
discussion on establishing a voca- 
tional educational program for the 
baking industry was given by J. B. 
Spark before the New England Bak- 
ers Association at its annual conven- 
tion at Swampscott, Mass., Oct. 8. 
Mr. Spark is associated with the 
Doughnut Corp. of America. 
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By J. B. Spark 


WANT to thank you for the 
privilege of appearing on your 
program today, and for the opportu- 
nity of discussing with you one of 
the most pressing problems affecting 
the baking industry—that of attract- 
ing more keen, alert, able young 
workers. 
Long before the war and wartime- 


proofer. 


cut-offs. 





@ For extra production efficiency in your 
makeup department, equip your shop with a 
modern high-speed Uni-Cycle Rounder. It 
makes a perfect link between divider and 


created labor shortages, bakers were 
experiencing great difficulty in secur- 
ing high school and trade school 
graduates for work in shops and 
plants. During this same period of 
time, the printing, radio, metal work- 
ing, woodworking and textile plants 
of the country virtually had their 
pick of the cream of graduates. 


It gives continuous, uniform rounding with 
no doubles, and cuts down dusting flour to a 
minimum. Bowl is automatically kept clean 
of all dough particles, maintaining super- 
quality finished products, free of pills or 


You can use the Uni-Cycle Rounder on slack 
or stiff doughs . . . white, rye or whole wheat 
... from a small loaf to a pullman size. 


Before you decide on a Rounder .. . be sure 
to see the Uni-Cycle in action. 


MACHINERY 
COMPANY iitincis 
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In December of last year, a sur. 
vey was inaugurated to find out why 
high school graduates preferred work 
in practically any other industry to 
work in bakeries. That study has 
just been completed, and it discloses 
a situation so serious as to merit 
the immediate consideration of this 


association. 


The study showed that other jp. 
dustries—the metal working, wood- 
working, electrical, radio and _ print- 
ing trades—have done a far better 
selling job on the youth of America 


Vocational Training Needed in Baking Industry} « 


than has the bakery industry. 


The study also showed that these 
industries were doing a far better 
job than the bakery trade in aiding 
the vocational high schools of the 
country in developing and giving 
trade courses in their respective 
fields. The objective of these indus- 
tries has been to secure a steady 
stream of partially trained young 
people for their. plants, and in this 


aim they have been successful. 


The fact that a large number of 


trade and vocational school gradu- 
ates are available each year to these 
industries, has been the result of a 
carefully planned and skillfully exe- 
cuted program involving the national 
trade associations, regional, state 
and local associations, associations of 
machinery and equipment manufac- 
turers, raw material suppliers, and 
trade publications. The survey indi- 
cated that there is urgent need fora 
similar program in the baking in- 


dustry. 


For years the vocational high 
schools of the country have been of- 
fering a wide variety of courses to 
the graduates of elementary and ju- 
nior high schools. I recently exam- 
ined a booklet, which is sent to 
junior high school students of one 
of our eastern cities a few months 
prior to their graduation. This book 


describes the courses 


in vocational 


training offered in the publicly sup- 
ported trade schools of that city. 
Here is a list of some of the sub- 


jects offered: 


Servicing of electrical refrigerating 
and oil heating equipment; automo- 
tive maintenance; cabinet making; 
industrial chemistry; commercial art; 
custom upholstery; decorating and 
painting; drafting and machine de- 
sign; applied electricity; welding; 
watchmaking and engraving; food 
merchandising; foundry practice; 
printing; machine shop practice; 
millwork; optical mechanics; photog- 
raphy; plumbing; sheet metal work; 
radio; tailoring; restaurant practice. 

Twenty-three different industries, 
but, please note, baking is not one 


of them! 


In the course of the survey, stu- 
dents in various high schools where 
commercial baking and other indus- 
trial subjects are given were inter- 
viewed. Those selected had chosen 


courses in printing, 


radio, metal 


working, electricity and other trades 
in preference to baking. 

We were interested in ascertall- 
ing why they had chosen subjects 
other than baking. Was it due ‘0 
the night work and long hours 0 


the baking business? 


Was it be- 


cause of the wages paid? Or were 
there other reasons, which, in the 
minds of the high school students, 
made jobs in other industries prefer 


able to work in bakeries? 
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The answers most frequently given 
to our inquiries were: 

1. There is no future in the 
baking industry. 

2. There is more prestige to a 
job in a radio plant or a machine 
shop than to a job in a bakery. 

3. Only the fellows who have 
been failures and haven’t been 
able to make a go of things in 
other trades study baking. 

No future in the baking industry? 
More prestige to a job in practical- 
ly any other industry? Only duds 
and failures in baking? If that is 
the opinion of the keen, alert, young 
people in our high schools, how can 
the baking industry hope to attract 
the type of employee that it desires 
and needs? 

A real public relations program 
is certainly needed to correct this 
erroneous viewpoint, and I respect- 
fully submit this as being an item 
meriting the attention and considera- 
tion of this meeting. 

Other reasons were also advanced 
for preferring courses in different 
fields, and they ran something like 
this: 

1. I was told that the equip- 
ment on which students were 
trained in the bakery courses 
was old and obsolete, and not 
like that which would be found 
in modern bakeries. 

2. I heard that the course 
wasn’t interesting, and that I 
couldn’t learn much. 

3. I heard that the course 
wasn’t practical. 

What is the opinion of the princi- 
pals of trade schools as to the type 
and caliber of the students at pres- 
ent taking courses in commercial 
baking? Not very good. A few of 
the students, very few, are good. 
These are usually the sons, nephews, 
or other relatives of bakers. 

The great majority of the pupils, 
school officials claim, are not second 
or third rate, but fifth rate. Anda 
first rate industry like the baking 
business cannot be built with fifth 
rate help. 

According to school officials, a 
large part of the enrollment in 
courses in commercial baking at the 
present time consists of students 
who took courses in one or more 
other fields and were unsuccessful 
in them. This confirms the stu- 


dents’ own opinion as to the caliber ° 


of the members of the baking course. 
Many are drifters who have been put 
into the baking course because they 
did not know what they wanted and 
because the schools didn’t know what 
to do with them. 

These students do their assigned 
tasks in a lackadaisical, half-heart- 
ed manner. When, as, and if they 
finish their course and go to work 
in a bakery, neither they nor their 
employers are long satisfied. They 
change jobs frequently, and are re- 
sponsible for the high production 
costs that always accompany high 
labor turn-over. 

Labor turn-over in the other indus- 
tries among well-trained, interested 
vocational school graduates was, ac- 
cording to all reports, practically nil. 

The school officials interviewed 
Placed the blame for+ the lack of 
interest in the baking business on 
the part of their best students and 
the poor caliber of the students tak- 
ing the baking course on the baking 
industry itself. 

“If you people in the baking in- 
dustry,” the superintendent of voca- 
tional education in one of our me- 
dium-sized cities told. me, “would 
take half as much interest as the 
Printing or metal working industry 
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does in attracting and training the 
young people in our schools, you’d 
go a long way towards solving your 
labor shortage problems.” 

What, specifically, have other in- 
dustries been doing to attract and 
attain young people? How have they 
been showing their interest in voca- 
tional education? 

Detailed study shows that there 
have been seven major actions tak- 
en by most trades: 


1. They have encouraged the 
establishment of courses in in- 
dustrial training. 


. 2. They have assisted the 


When it 
bags ing the 


schools in developing a practical 
curriculum. 

3. They have seen that the 
schools are equipped with the 
latest and newest machinery. 

4, They have furnished the 
schools with capable instructors. 

5. They have maintained the 
interest of the students by sup- 
plementing their course of in- 
struction with outside activities. 

6. They have worked out a 
school-shop or co-operative edu- 
cation program. 

7. They have maintained a 
close relationship with the school 
system. 
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Let me expand each of these items 
briefly, and cite some interesting ex- 
amples, and, in so doing, possibly 
outline a course of procedure for the 
baking industry. 

First. At the present time there 
are several thousand vocational high 
schools in the United States, but in 
only 14 of them are courses given 
in commercial baking. 

The lack of courses in baking in 
the high schools is not due to any 
failure on the part of the schools 
themselves: The superintendents of 
schools in 17 cities have stated that 
they are and have been for some 
time willing to establish courses in 
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commercial baking, and that they 
have funds available for that pur- 
pose. But they need the assistance 
of the industry in developing a cur- 
riculum, selecting equipment, secur- 
ing teachers, and maintaining the in- 
terest of the students. When the 
industry is ready to assume its share 
of the responsibility, courses in bak- 
ing will be established in the high 
schools in these 17 cities. 

In addition, the school superin- 
tendents of practically every other 
city surveyed in the United States 
—92 such cities—said that they 
would be willing to establish courses 
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in commercial baking if the bakers 
in their area requested them to do 
so. Please let me repeat that: 
courses in commercial baking will 
be established if the bakers in their 
area request them to do so. 
Unfortunately, however, bakers 
have neither been requesting the 
schools to establish courses, nor have 
they been assisting the school sys- 
tems when help was solicited. 
Second. The baking industry has 
failed to tell the schools what should 
be included in a course of study. 
How can a school system supply 
partially trained young workers if 





the industry which will use these 


* people will not tell the schools what 


should be taught the students and 
how it should be taught to them? 

The director of vocational educa- 
tion of one city wrote to me, “On 
several occasions I have met with 
the bakery owners, but up’ to the 
present time, we have been unable 
to develop a course in commercial 
baking.” 

Other industries have assumed the 
responsibilities of seeing that the 
schools have a well-planned curric- 
ulum which will adequately instruct 
the students in the fundamentals of 








RS vaget the straight of it! 


A easy steps to determine the amount of 
Veri-Short to use in any cake or cookie formula 










To Replace 
shortening In 


CAKES 
COOKIES 
PIES 

ICINGS 










EXAMPLE: Your formula that 


You have now figured that your 
‘shortening, in ounces, is 240 oz. 


Take one of your regular Cake or Cookie formulas and multiply the 
shortening poundage in it by 16, (to change it. to ounces by weight). 


Multiply the figure that you get in the above by 2.5% (0.025). 

Measure this amount (in ounces) by weight of Veri-Short, and add it 
to the batter just before the last cutback of moisture goes into the mixer. 
DO NOT INCREASE YOUR MIXING TIME. Bake the batch as usual. 


RESULTS: This batch of cakes will be the best you have ever produced 
from this identical formula from the standpoint of Color, Texture 
and Flavor. 


NOTE: Up to this point you have made no change in your formula. 


From the appearance (texture, color, flavor, etc.) of the cakes made 
with the addition of Veri-Short to your REGULAR FORMULA, you 
can estimate the amount of Shortening you can cut from your formula. 
For example: You figured through the method suggested in steps No. 1 
and No. 2 that the amount of Veri-Short to add was 6 oz.—then your 
maximum cut in Shortening should be 6 lbs., cut less if you have the fat. 


One ounce (1 0z.) Veri-Short will replace one pound (1 lb.) of Shortening. 


Adjust your formula with flour and enough liquid to work it to make 
up the weight of shortening you took out. 





We now take 2.5% of this by 


you selected above contains 15 lbs. weight. 
of Shortening. We reduce this to 
ounces as follows: aa Os. 
15 lbs. sieveb 
1200 
= 480 
15 6.000 
240 You will add 6 oz. Veri-Short to 


your standard batch. Proceed as 
suggested above. 





WRITE FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET ON VERI-SHORT TODAY! 


Save Your Shortening— Use VERI-SHORT, 


Daco Shortening Replacer 


i 3 





Sample gallons $8.00 each, $7.50 per gallon in quantities of 8 gals. or more. 
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their respective trades. They see 
that the courses are revised as fre. 
quently as necessary to keep them 
abreast of current developments in 
their field. 

At the present time, courses jn 
baking in the majority of the voca- 
tional high schools where the sub- 
ject is taught, are poorly arranged 
and highly repetitious. I have the 
curriculum of one school offering a 
three-year course in baking, where 
cake decorating was taught in the 
third week of the course. 

Students are quick to notice if a 
course is a good one or a poor one, 
If the course is a bad one, and if the 
subject matter is poorly presented, 
they quickly lose interest. 

Schools need, and have asked for, 
help in securing a new curricuium 
or in revising courses in commer- 
cial baking that they already have. 
They are looking to the industry at 
large to supply that aid. 

Third. The equipment in most 
schools giving courses in baking is 
old, obsolete and incomplete. Quite 
frequently it consists of discarded 
items which have been donated by a 
baker who has modernized his: plant. 
As a result, mechanical breakdowns 
and attendant delays are the rule, 
rather than the exception. 

Everyone agrees that it is im- 
possible to build up a student’s pride 
and interest in an industry if he is 
taught on old, dirty, broken-down 
machines. 

Other trades see to it that the 
schools have the newest and best 
equipment available, that their shops 
are virtual show-places. The stu- 
dents are proud of the trade they are 
learning. They convey their pride 
and enthusiasm to younger friends, 
thus helping recruit additional stu- 
dents for the course, and additional 
future workers for the industry. 

Fourth. The metal working, print- 
ing, woodworking, electrical and ra- 
dio industries have long recognized 
that they have a social responsibility 
to the community at large. This re- 
sponsibility is not discharged when 
schools are established, a course out- 
lined and equipment obtained. 

There exists a very definite obliga- 
tion, in the opinion of these indus- 
tries, to see that the schools are 
furnished with skilled, capable in- 
structors, so that all the elements 
involved in vocational education may 
be effectively combined and _ the 
pupils properly trained. Good teach- 
ers have an ability to impart to their 
students their own interest in, and 
enthusiasm for, the subjects they are 
teaching. Good teachers are the best 
possible industry salesmen. 

The various trades that have been 
most successful in the field of voca- 
tional education have supplied top 
notch men to act as teachers, and 
they have arranged for these in- 
structors to be kept abreast of the 
latest changes and developments in 
their respective fields. 

Where the school salaries are !ow- 
er than those prevailing in industry, 
as they frequently are, arrangements 
are made to subsidize the instructors 
by having the trade associations pay 
this difference. Thus the men teach- 
ing in the schools will receive the 
same salary as if they were em- 
ployed in commercial plants. 

Special schools for instructors are 
available for them during the sum- 
mer, and, if they desire, facilities 
are provided for them to get back 
into production jobs during the va- 
cation periods so they can mainiain 
their ‘skills. 

Fifth. Schools have found that 
the interest of students taking voca- 
tional courses can best be maintained 
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by showing them time and time again 
that the material being taught to 
them is practical and is identical 
with the standard procedures found 
in industry. This is done by hav- 
ing the students visit various indus- 
trial plants where their attention is 
directed to the practical application 
of the very same item that they have 
been studying in both the classroom 
and the school shop. 

In addition, speakers from the al- 
lied trades and from the industry 
itself are scheduled to give talks 
and demonstrations on subjects just 
after they have been studied in 
school. Here, too, the greatest co- 
operation is required on the part of 
all concerned, so that these lectures 
will be given at regular intervals. 

The effectiveness of this phase of 
the training program is greatly di- 
minished if an inadequate number 
of these talks is scheduled at too 
great intervals, or if they are not 
timed to coincide with the teaching 
of the subject matter. Talks by 
qualified men from the industry are 
regarded as an important, integral 
part of the training program. 

In planning these talks, it should 
be borne in mind that most schools 
now have facilities for the showing 
of both sound and silent films, and 
the presentation of industrial films 
has been found to be an excellent 
method of supplementing the school 
courses. 

As a general rule, files are also 
kept of all the important trade pub- 
lications in each field, and the stu- 
dents are required to read and study 
the problems and accomplishments of 
the industry, as they are reported 
in these magazines. : 

Sixth. One of the best ways of 
training young people is to integrate 
their school work with actual shop 
practice. Many industries have de- 
veloped programs under which young 
people, who have had a certain mini- 
mum amount of training (and who 
are old enough to work in shops) 
are given the opportunity of working 
after school and during vacation 
hours in plants in their vicinity. Some 
cities have even developed this pro- 
gram so that in their last year in 
school, the youngsters alternate be- 
tween school and shop, spending a 
week or two weeks in class work 
and then a week or two weeks in a 
plant. 

As a result, when the students are 
graduated from the vocational school, 
they are ready to take their places 
in industry with a minimum amount 
of time lost in the transition and 
adjustment period. In addition, on 
leaving school, they have had a mini- 
mum of six months’ actual shop 
practice. 

Seventh. Effective assistance is 
rendered to the school system by 
strong, actively functioning. educa- 
tional advisory committees of the 


OKINAWA V CAKE 


The biggest cake ever baked in 
the Pacific, a 600-lb, pink-frost- 
ed, 32- layer Hollywoodian spectacle 
topped by a sugared “V-J,” was 
turned out by a special Seabee bat- 
talion on Okinawa when peace was 
declared. Unveiled by a whisk of its 
mosquito-netting tent, it fed nearly 
2,000 men at a victory party. The 
Seabees stinted their desserts for a 
week to provide the cake’s 1,200 eggs, 
100 Ibs of butter, 150 Ibs of sugar, 
150 Ibs of flour, five gals of milk, Ib 
of salt, quart of vanilla, two Ibs of 
baking powder, and the 90 Ibs of jam 
for filling. 
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trade associations. 

The schools want them to make 
sure that the work is being con- 
ducted as planned, and to serve as a 
board of visitors and drop in, with- 
out advance notice, from time to time 
and check on the progress of the 
course. 

Some industries have even includ- 
ed in their program a provision for 
a scholarship to be awarded each 
year to the most promising graduate 
of each trade and vocational school 
in their state where their subject is 
taught. These young people, who 
are regarded as likely prospects for 
foremen and supervisory jobs in the 


years to come, are sent to a gradu- 
ate school for a year’s advanced 
study. 

The printing and electrical indus- 
tries have been leaders in this field, 
and, according to an article in the 
Food Field Reporter for Feb. 19, 
1945, The American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages are planning to 
offer special courses at Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology in Philadel- 
phia, Illinois Institute of Technology 
in Chicago, and Texas A. & M. at 
College Park, Texas, in the operation 
of soft drink plants. The baking 
industry might well consider the ad- 
visability of adopting a similar pro- 
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gram and sending outstanding gradu- 
ates on to the American Institute of 
Baking School. 

In conclusion, let me say that oth- 
er industries have pioneered in the 
field of vocational education, and 
have found in it a successful solu- 
tion to their manpower problems. 
The course to follow has been tested 
and proven in the crucible of time. 
It is now up to us, in the baking 
industry, to decide whether we will 
adopt a planned program for baking 
education in our vocational high 
schools throughout the country, or 
continue drifting along. 

Well—what will it be? 
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performance and results you 
gain from it in the operation 
of any machine in your bakery. 
That’s why bakers who are 
using the American Dry Belt 
Proofer are so enthusiastic over 
its many advantages. 


For here, doughs ride free on 
a clean, dry, endless belt—then 
are turned over automatically 
for just the right degree of per- 
fect, even proofing. There are 
no clattering chains to bind or 
break, no messy pockets to 
heat or sweat your doughs,. 
no excess dusting flour to alter 
texture or flavor. 


In short, here’s the proofer 
that furnishes ideal conditions 
for perfect recovery of liveli- 
ness to just the right condition 
for perfect moulding. Any user 
will tell you of the advantages 
of American performance. 
Write us for prices and speci- 
fications to exactly fit your 
requirements. 
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ARIZONA 
A bakery has been opened in Yuma 
by Newton O. Bennen. The shop is 
located on Main Street. 


ARKANSAS 


The New Bakery has been opened 
in Benton with Leo Renfro as man- 
ager and has sold all of its products 


by midmorning every day. The plant 
has been handicapped by a shortage 
of shortening and skilled labor, which 
Mr. Renfro hopes to overcome soon. 

Joe A. Elliott, who recently pur- 
chased the Aunt Betty Baking Co., 
Texarkana, from Vernon Lewis, who 
had operated it for 13 years, has 
changed the name to Elliott’s Baking 


Co. Mr. Elliott formerly was em- 
ployed by Mr. Lewis, the Jackson 
Cookie Co. and the Butter-Nut Co. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
K. C. Moffat has sold out the busi- 
ness of the Surrey Bakery in New 
Westminster to John Hynds. 
Kenneth C. Moffat and John Hynds 





ORDER YOUR NEW 





AUTOMATIC DONUT 





EQUIPMENT NOW 


DCA is NOW taking orders and is 
starting to ship its new postwar 
line of automatic donut equipment 














Throughout the war, DCA research engi- 
neers have been designing a brand new line 
‘of donut equipment to lower production 
costs and improve the automatic manufac- 
ture of donuts fitting every baker’s needs. 


After playing an important part in boosting 
the morale of our fighting men, donuts have 
come out of the war more popular than 
ever. It seems certain that they will sell in 
far greater volume than at any period in 


their history. 


‘We invite your immediate inquiry. Ask us to 
present the DCA survey plan telling you your 
potential donut sales volume. Let us recom- 
mend the proper equipment and merchan- 


dising plan to help you get that volume. 
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have dissolved their registration of 
partnership in the business of the 
Surrey Bakery at White Rock. 


CALIFORNIA 


Construction of an addition to Mrs, 
Conkling’s Bakery, 3277 El Cajon 
Blvd., San Diego, is under way at a 
cost of about $35,000. 

The bakery of the Langendorf 
Bakery Co. at 273 South G Street, 
San Bernardino, is being replaced by 
a new building. 

Permit for a bakery has been is- 
sued to Eva Martino, who will have 
a building erected at 736 North Fair- 
view, Burbank, at a cost of about 
$18,000. 

Abe I. Cohen has sold the Ideal 
Bakery, at 1064 North Western Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, to Irving Rubins 
and Sam J. Lewis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Pemberton have 
purchased the Sunset Park Bakery, 
Santa Monica, from Mr. and Mrs, 
Roy E. Drybread. 


FLORIDA 

The Liberty Bakery, Lake Wales, 
and all of its equipment, has been 
sold to the Tasty Food Co., Ltd, 
Moultrie, Ga. The plant, formerly 
operated by D. A. Walker, has been 
closed for several months. - It has 
been renovated, and new equipment 
installed. 


GEORGIA 
The American Bakeries Co. is plan- 
ning additions and alterations to its 
plant at Atlanta. 


IDAHO 


The American Bakery, Nampa, has 
moved to a new location. Elmer 
Kinney, the proprietor, has added 
much new equipment to his shop. 


ILLINOIS 


The Purity Bakery, Paxton, owned 
by Mrs. Viola Wysong, has been ex- 
tensively remodeled and improved. 
A new gas oven of the rotary type 
has been installed and the front has 
been remodeled. New blonde maple 
display cases have been installed and 
the walls will be finished to match. 
Most of the wall fixtures have been 
built in and are equipped with glass 
coverings to insure cleanliness. 

Carl Koeningstein has purchased 
the Arthur Bakery in Pinckneyville 
and has taken charge. The new own- 
er of the shop was trained for the 
business in the Arthur Bakery where 
he worked for 15 years. The shop 
will specialize in sweet goods. 

Between 500 and 600 persons at- 
tended the open house held recently 
at the Jersey Bakery, Jerseyville, and 
they were given an opportunity to 
inspect the new modern equipment 
which had been installed. It included 
an electric bread mixer, a proofing 
system with washed and tempered 
air, a revolving tray oven with ther- 
mostat control, other modern baking 
machinery and a new gas furnace. 
The bakery is owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. M. Heisler. 

While Bauer’s Bakery, Morrison, 
was closed recently, the interior of 
the shop was redecorated. 

Eleanor’s Bake. Shop, Arlington 
Heights, has installed a new auto- 
matic oven. 

Remodeling work is being carried 
out in a downtown store building in 
Sullivan and as soon as this is com- 
pleted the Sullivan Bakery, owned by 


Ne 
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George White, will move from its 
present location on the south of the 
square to the new location. 


INDIANA 


Fire recently caused severe dam- 
age to the Pastry Shop, Kendallville, 
owned by H. J. Schmidt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Bratton 
have purchased the Attica (Ind.) 
Bakery from Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
Skinner. The new owners are now 
operating the shop. 

The Community Bake Shop, Plym- 
outh, which has been operated by B. 
L. Hogle for the past six years, has 
been purchased by Louie Schmeltz. 
Mr. Schmeltz has been engaged in 
bakery work for the past seven years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Racer, who op- 
erated Racer’s Bakery, Montpelier, 
for 12 years, recently sold the busi- 
ness to T. R. Herzog, who changed 
the name to Ol’ Home Bakery. Mr. 
Herzog owns a cake bakery in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, which he will continue 
to operate. He is vice president of 
the Ohio Bakers Association. 

The Puritee Bakery, Warsaw, for- 
merly managed by A. Kincaide, has 
been sold to Martin A. Schreyer, who 
took possession recently. 

Ruth’s Bakery, De Motte, Mr. and 
Mrs. Orville Rowen owners, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, after having 
been struck by lightning. 


IOWA 


Michael Frey, Jr., has taken over 
the Battle Creek (Iowa) Bakery. 

The Belmond (Iowa) Bakery has 
been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Ray Pul- 
ver to Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Olson. 
The bakery has reopened under the 
new management. 

J. T. Roseth has sold the Bake-Rite 
Bakery, Decorah, to R. R. Bemiss 
and Harold Schroeder. 

Dick’s Pastry Shop, Cedar Falls, 
has installed a new oven with a re- 
volving tray. 

An extensive program of expansion 
is being carried out by the Storm 
Lake (Iowa) Bakery. George Wells 
is the manager of the bakery. 

An addition to the plant of the Dan 
Dee Bakery, Davenport, has been 
completed. 

The City Bakery, Neola, has been 
reopened by H. N. Nyquist. 

Otto Lehman has installed a new 
mixing machine in the Garner (Iowa) 
Bakery. 

KANSAS 

Walter Meyer has opened a retail 
bakery in El Dorado. The bakery 
will be located in the same building 
in which a bakery and eating house 
were housed several years ago. 

A new floor has been laid in the 
Sterling (Kansas) Bakery, and the 
shop has been papered. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleve Wertz are the proprietors of 
this bakery. 

The City Bakery, Oswego, has been 
redecorated, and additional lighting 
has been installed by H. B. Whitaker, 
proprietor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer Souders have 
purchased the Ingleson Bakery and 


. Cafe, Chetopa, from Mrs. Sarah In- 


gleson, who has owned and operated 
the shop for the past 22 years. 

An addition is under construction 
at the Danielson Bakery plant, Junc- 
tion City. The added space will house 
the doughnut mixing room. New 
equipment is to be installed and a 
truck has been added to the delivery 
fleet. 

The Jordan Baking Co., Topeka, 
has acquired a building on E. Fifth 
St., Holton, which is being remodeled 
to be used as truck storage space. 


KENTUCKY 


The Purity Bakeries Corp., Louis- 
ville, has secured a building permit 
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| One Central Source 
ee 5 Sh ee 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILi¢ for All Your 


“> Flour Needs 


There’s no need to deal 

with three or four con- 
cerns for your flour needs. 
Our complete line of flours 
can simplify your’ supply 
problems... fewer buying in- 
voices—fewer shipping diffi- 
culties—less handling expense 
—lower inventories. 


Due to our central location, we select. our wheats from the nation’s 
choicest regions, by-passing the undesirable growing areas. All 
our flours are scientifically chart blended and pre-tested . . . reliable 
for more than 70 years. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS + BREAD FLOURS + FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


One Million Bu. Storage © 300 Tons Commercial Feed © 4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. BEARDSTOWN, 


“She Beardstown Mills” 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinnesors 
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DELIVERED GihiapelM 


YOU 
Rugged, tough Hammond PACKED 


Flour Bags deliver your IT 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 

handling! 

THREE GRADES ...... ALL ““TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 

“LUSTRO”  SECURPAC”’ ““ CELUPAC”’ 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 















HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO | 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 












Here Actually Is A Pfeffer Milling Company 
PURE Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR Brands: jamie” OONLEBANON, 


Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
( ; E R E S Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








@ Uniform and Highest 





Quality. Location permits 








choice of best Montana, The Moundridge Milling Co. 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
A FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
Spring Wheat. CRACKER FLOUR 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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corps bakers busy night and day. 


HUNGRY MARINES—Although the war has ended, the marines who 
are continuing to serve their country still get hungry enough to keep the 
One of the main duties of the bakers 


is the baking of large quantities of bread to satisfy the marine appetites. 
One step in the process is shown in this picture. Watching the divider 
operation at the Camp Elliott bakery in San Diego is Chief Baker W. 
J. Workman, left, and Acting Cook Paul King. 
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for alterations, enlargement and im- 
provement of its plant, 1620 Bank St., 
to cost around $10,000. . 

A new bakery is being constructed 
by Leslie Magee, owner of Magee’s 
Bakery, Maysville. The expansion 
program will-include a wholesale and 
retail business. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Fire recently damaged the Ward 
Baking Co. plant in Cambridge. 
James Radcliffe, president of the 
New Bedford Retajl Bakers Associa- 
tion, has sold Radcliffe’s Bakery, 
New Bedford, and has retired. 


MICHIGAN 


The Vander Veen Bros. Bakery, 
Grand Rapids, recently moved to new 
quarters at 1218 Buchanan Ave. S.W. 
The building has been completely re- 
modeled, and offers the additional 
space. 

A new bakery is being constructed 
by the Muller Grocers Baking Co., 
Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA 

LeRoy Kramer has purchased the 
Stewartville (Minn.) Bakery from 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Conrad, who 
operated the plant for 10 years. 

The retail store of the Spring Val- 
ley Bakery, Spring Grove, has re- 
opened. 

Leo Carrigan plans to reopen his 
bakery in the near future in Hallock. 

Peter Haas has taken possession 
of the Benjamin Bakery, Worthing- 
ton. He plans to remodel the shop. 

Ole M. Oyen is having a modern 
a installed at his bakery in Hay- 
eld, 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Lee have leased 
the building and equipment of the 
Home Bakery, Lake Benton. 

The Clara City (Minn.) Bakery has 
opened for business after being 
closed for several weeks. 

The West Side Bakery, Anoka, 
has been remodeled, and new équip- 
ment and display cases have been 
installed. 

Mr, and Mrs. Fred Litsch, pro- 
Prietors of the bakery in Hastings, 
have moved their establishment to 
&@ new location. 

Charles Rybak has moved his bak- 





ery in Glenwood to a new location in 
the Kopilos building which he re- 
cently purchased. The new premises 
have been remodeled and redeco- 
rated. 

Witti’s Bakery has opened in Still- 
water. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lowe have re- 
opened their bakery in Sacred Heart. 
The shop was closed for almost two 
months because of a shortage of sug- 
ar. The proprietors have added a 
new refrigerator and doughnut ma- 
chine to their equipment. 

The Excelsior Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, has modernized its delivery 
fleet, and is now using motor trucks. 
The company does a house-to-house 
business. 

Alton L. Dammen of Zanoni, Mo., 
_who recently received his discharge 
from the army, has purchased the 
Hayes Bakery, West Plains, from 
Oscar Hayes and will operate both 
a wholesale and retail establishment. 
A brother-in-law of Mr. Dammen 
will be associated with him in the 
business, and Mr. Hayes will con- 
tinue to work for them as a baker 
for a while. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Williams have 
bought the bakery at Pineville which 
was formerly owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Hall. 

A. K. Baker of Butler and Frank 
S. Scott of Kansas City have leased 
a building in Clinton and will open 
a bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Allen have 
sold their bakery in Farmington to 
Thomas Sizemore of Poplar Bluff. 
Mr. Sizemore, who recently was dis- 
charged from military service, is an 
experienced baker. 


MONTANA 
D. W. Reynolds has purchased the 
Golden Krust Bakery, Bozeman, from 
Arthur Steineke. 
Torval Birkland has sold the Sun- 
nyside Bakery, Wolf Point, to L..H. 
Beecher. 


NEBRASKA 


C. E. Schank has opened a bakery 
in Minatare. 
Tony Lukens has closed the Home 
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A brand name that stands for a 
royal tradition in milling, backed 
by nearly 70 years of proud ad- 
herence to the highest standards 
of quality flour production. 
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Bakery, Scribner, because of a short- 
age of sugar and shortening. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Lessard Bakery, Penacook, 
which was closed for three months 
due to a shortage of sugar, has re- 
opened. While the bakery was 
closed, the front was repaired, as well 
as the interior of the display win- 
dows, and other improvements were 
made. : 

The Walker Street Bakery has 
been opened in Manchester. The 
establishment was formerly known as 
Handschumacher’s Bakery. 

A first-class bakery is being opened 
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in Epping in connection with a res- 
taurant to be operated by Peter 
Mouflouza in a 70-ft building on Wa- 
ter Street, where the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. was formerly lo- 
cated. The establishment will include 
a 40-ft lunch bar. Mr. Mouflouza 
also operates Peter’s Restaurant as 
well as the Gay Cafe in Epping and 
the Bay Ridge Cafeteria in Brooklyn, 
N,. ¥, 
NEW YORK 

Empire State Wagon, Inc., has been 
chartered to -conduct a business in 
bakery products, with offices in New 
York. Capital stock is $10,000, $100 
par value. Directors are: Herman 


Fliashnick, 1441 Broadway, Eva Sha- 
piro, 563 W. 185th St., New York 
City, and Evelyn Cooper, 2920 West 
29th St., Brooklyn. 

Chocolate De Grand Luxe, Inc., 
has been chartered to conduct a busi- 
ness in the production of chocolate, 
candy, cakes, etc., with offices in 
New York. Capital stock is $100,000, 
995 shares of preferred at $100 par 
value, and 1,000 common at $1 par 
value. Directors are: George M. 
Dinon, Hotel Shelton; Herman W. 
Feder and Heleb B. Krieg, 270 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

House of Delicacies, Ltd., has been 
chartered to conduct a business in 
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confections and bakery products, 
with offices in New York. Directors 
are: Stanley M. Estrow, Samuel R. 
Schneider and Ruth M. Steeves, 527 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Universal Sales Service Associates, 
Inc., has been chartered to conduct 
a bakery business in New York. 

Wonder Machine, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a business in 
bakers’ machinery, with offices in 
New York. Capital stock is 1,100 
shares, 500 preferred at $100 par 
value, and 600 common at no par 
value. Directors are: Fred Christie, 
171 E. 81st St; Edwin S. Thompson, 
127 E. 37th St; Margaret Ebel, 12() 
Broadway. 

Elrose Baking Corp. has been char- 
tered to conduct business in New 
York, with a capital stock of $10,000, 
$100 par value. Directors: M. Benja- 
min Baron and Ida Radice, 291 
Broadway, New York City; Sylvia 
Morrison, 1144 Blake Ave., Brooklyn. 

Consolidated Bakers & Confection- 
ers Supply Co., Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in Queens 
County. Directors are: Charles A. 
Wolfe, Frank Roth and Irving Roth, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

The National Biscuit Co. took out 
a building permit in Albany for 
$1,200, covering the cost of reinforc- 
ing the second floor and other im- 
provements to its Albany plant. 

The George W. Weston Bakery, 
Salamanca, was recently severely 
damaged by fire. 

Joseph S. Glass has sold the Glass 
Bakery, Schuylerville, to the Keller 
Baking Co. 

A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for Hendee’s Pies, 241 South 
Elmwood Ave., by Lloyd H. Jones 
and Roy H. Murphy. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

August Linroth and Helge Ber- 
theau have sold the Linton (N. D.) 
Bakery to Steve Thomas and Robert 
Sautter. The new owners have re- 
modeled the bakery. 

The Miller Brothers Bakery, Val- 
ley City, has moved to a new loca- 
tion. The Miller brothers, Robert 
and Howard, purchased the bakery 
from their father Jan. 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Gardner, who 
have conducted the Baker Boy Bak- 
ery, Crosby, for the past three years, 
have sold the business to Melvin 
Stokke and Kenneth Sortland. The 
new owners have taken possession. 


OHIO 


Howard Wright, manager of the 
Pennington Bakery, Washington, has 
announced an expansion program, 
which will include an addition to the 
present building and the installation 
of new equipment. The _ bakery, 
which began operations here in 1938, 
employs 100 persons and has a fleet 
of 25 delivery trucks and three semi- 
trailer trucks. 

Ohio Pastries, Inc., Wooster, has 
been incorporated with 250 shares 
of no par value common stock, prin- 
cipals being Clarence S. Shank, Marie 
Wolf and Robert Critchfield. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Wewoka (Okla.) Baking Co. 
has installed a complete new bread 
make-up equipment including mixer, 
divider, proofer, etc. , 

Art Schlecht, formerly connected 
with the O. R. Smith bakery in 
Tulsa, has bought the Perfection 
Bakery in Tahlequah. 

People’s Bakery, Okmulgee, has 
purchased additional bread making 
equipment from the Bake Rite Bal- 
ery, El. Reno. The Bake Rite. has 
discontinued its wholesale depari- 
ment and is exclusively a retail shop 
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under its new owner, Mrs. S. W. Pem- 
berton. 

Glen Gray has sold his interest in 
the Garner. Bakery, Seminole, to Ira 
Bailey, and the establishment will 
operate in the future under the name 
of Brazil & Bailey Bakery. 

Lt. Col. Jay Sherman, owner of 
Sherman’s Bakery, Wewoka, has re- 
turned on leave from the European 
theater. 

Van’s Bakery, Edmond, has added 
additional equipment to its whole- 
sale department. 


OREGON 


Pp. L. La Barr has bought the 
Woodburn (Oregon) Bakery from 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Moeding. 

A new oven has been installed in 
the Butternut Baking Co., Astoria. 

Cc. C. Hoxie has purchased the 
Peerless Bakery, Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Thrifty Pastry & Cookie Shop, 
Pittston, has opened a new and larg- 
er shop at 18 S. Main St. 

V. T. McCracken has bought the 
Linesville (Pa.) Bakery from Mr. and 
Mrs. A. M. Naab. 

Carl Sieber has opened Carl’s Pas- 
try Shop in Turtle Creek. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Metz Bros. Baking Co., Sioux 
Fails, has announced plans for a 
$100,000 construction and remodeling 
program. The plans include an ad- 
dition to the present building. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Donahue re- 
cently purchased Hick’s Bakery, 
Webster, formerly operated by Bal- 
lard Hicks. 

A new oven has been installed at 
the City Bakery, Beresford, owned 
by Harold Holse. 

A. B. Johnson is planning to move 
the Johnson Bakery, Yankton, into a 
new building which is under construc- 
tion. The new plant will replace the 
one which burned last May. 


TENNESSEE 


W. A. Jackson of the Jackson 
Cookie Co., Memphis, Tenn., has an- 
nounced the purchase of a lot on 
which he will build a modern one- 
story baking plant. The building will 
be constructed of brick and steel 
with a solid concrete floor through- 
out. Offices of the firm will be in 
the front part of the building. The 
Jackson Cookie Co., a wholesale bak- 
ing concern, was established in Mem- 
phis in 1938. 


TEXAS 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Edwards, who 
formerly were owners of the J. and 
A. Bakery and Coffee Shop, Sinton, 
have repurchased the business from 
Jack Williams, and have taken charge 
of the shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Gorman have 
leased the Sanitary Bakery, Gilmer, 
to L. C. Heflin. 


WASHINGTON 


The Baker Boy Bakery is planning 
to make extensive improvements to 
its plant in Seattle. 

Allen Jay has purchased the ABC 
Bakery, Seattle, from Al Collier. Mr. 
Jay was formerly office manager of 
the Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Barrett’s Pastry Shop has been 

opened in Mount Hope by Mrs. Alvin 
J. Barrett. 

WISCONSIN 

Joseph Roth, operating the Roth 

Bakery, Milwaukee, for the past 25 

years, retired recently and has sold 
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his business, equipment and property 
to John Sternig. Mr. Sternig has 
been associated in the retail bakery 
field here for the past 20 years. He 
is operating his shop at Sternig’s 
Bakery. 

Recent changes in ownership 
among Milwaukee retail bakery shops 
include the sale of the Charles Orn- 
stein Bakery at 2905 North Oakland 
Avenue, to James S. Breiner; the re- 
opening of the Hugo Bomberg Bak- 
ery at 346 North 41st Street, after 
an absence of several years during 
which time Mr. Bomberg was em- 
ployed by a local war plant; sale of 





the R. Reichelt Bakery, 1600 West 
Cherry Street, to C. Reed, and pur- 
chase of the Adam Henrich shop at 
7525 West Becher Street by Eugene 
Schmidt, formerly with Kalt’s Bak- 
ery. 
The M. R. Seuchting Bakery, Min- 
eral Point, has been purchased by 
Harley Schwartz and his son, Rich- 
ard, of Dodgeville. 

William A. Wopp has opened the 
Valders (Wis.) Home Bakery. Val- 
ders has been without a bakery for 
almost two years. 

After many years of service to the 
community, the Blair (Wis.) Bakery 
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has closed. The bakery was under 
the management of Leonard Ellison. 
The Bake-Rite Bakery, Waupun, 
has been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 
C. L. Sheehan, Minneapolis, from 
Ralph Geschels, who operated the 
shop for the past 20 years. Mr. 
Geschels and wife are retiring. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN JUNEMAN RESIGNS 


Los Angeles, Cal.—John Juneman, 
associated with the Albers Milling 
Co. for nine years, has resigned as 
assistant Los Angeles sales manager. 
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MIDWEST PIGGLY WIGGLY 
BUYS MARSHALL STORES 


Rockford, Ill. — Midwest Piggly 
Wiggly Co. has purchased controlling 
interest in the Marshall Piggly Wig- 
gly Corp. which operates six food 
stores in Iowa. 

The Midwest company plans no 
change in policy or employees in 
the Iowa stores and will continue 
under the Marshall name, President 
R. P. Kramlich, Madison, Wis., an- 
nounced. 

The transaction involved largely 
the stock holdings of the estate of 


Jack Marshall, founder of the Mar- 
shall Piggy Wiggly Corp., who died 
July 3, and those of his brother, 
Parko Marshall, who will continue 
with the new organization as man- 
ager of two Mason City, Iowa, stores. 

Midwest is a locally operated busi- 
ness paying a royalty for the use 
of the Piggly Wiggly name, with 
stores in Rockford, Harvard and 
Woodstock, Ill., and Madison, Wis., 
as well as a bakery, three warehouses 
and a locker plant. The locker, lo- 
cated at Madison, is the largest in 
Wisconsin with nearly 2,000 frozen 
food lockers. 

In addition, Midwest Piggly Wig- 
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gly operates the Dairy Maid Prod- 
ucts Co. as a subsidiary corporation, 
manufacturing ice cream and main- 
taining five retail outlets for ice 
cream, soft drinks and frosted foods. 
Further expansion of all these fa- 
cilities into Iowa is contemplated 
as soon as conditions permit, Mr. 
Kramlich said. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
Oleomargarine was first produced 
in France in 1874. Napoleon III of- 
fered a prize for a butter-like prod- 
uct which would be nutritious and 
palatable. The award was won by 
a French chemist for his development 
of oleomargarine. 
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Axle grease was all right for the Prairie Schooner— but it took new and better lubricants to 


Ordinary shortening works all right in bread — but it takes HAKO-SHORT to control plasticity 


and to increase distribution of available shortening throughout modern doughs. 


HAKO-SHORT 


MAKES AVAILABLE SHORTENING GO FARTHER 


IN BREAD 


Added to whatever shortening you use, this 
modern “Bakers Colloid” takes control, keeps 
the shortening in a plastic condition, and gives 
it just the right degree of dispersion. Elasticity 
of the dough is improved, so as to better hold 
the tiny gas bubbles for finer grain and texture. 

Yes, HAKO-SHORT is a special purpose in- 
gredient, part of the science of modern baking 
control. It fits smoothly into your formula without 


in any way changing normal shop procedure. 


Beiter Bread begins with Mako- 
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PITTSBURGH, 
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AND ROLLS!! 


help you work out your 


problems in the shop. 


Use HAKO-SHORT in every bread and roll dough 
—and you'll get better bread, with finer grain 
and texture, and retarded staling, with the same 
shortening. (It’s in daily use in bakeries all over 
the country that produced over two billion loaves 
of better bread with HAKO-SHORT last year.) 

Ask the HAKO-SHORT representative for com- 


plete information, or let him 
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Rate of Accidents 
to Bakery Fleets 
Rises 22% in 44-45 


Chicago, Ill—Accidents to bakery 
fleets enrolled in the National Flect 
Safety Contest were up 22% in 1941. 
45 as compared with 1943-44, the Na- 
tional Safety Council announced re- 
cently in releasing the list of win- 
ners in each of the three groups of 
the bakery division of the contest. 

The Conlon Baking Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., was the winner in Group I, 
which included all fleets operating 
260,000 miles or more during the con- 
test period. Second prize went to tiie 
Schulze Baking Co., Omaha, Neb., ard 
third to the Continental Baking Co., 
Inc., Paterson, N. J. 

Winner in Group II for fleets tray- 
eling between 150,000 and 260,000 
miles was the Weber Baking Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. The Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Shreveport, La., took 
second place, and the H. W. Conrad 
Bakery, Momence, IIl., third. 

Top honors in Group III, which was 
for fleets operating less than 150,000 
miles during the contest year, went to 
the Continental Baking Co., Inc., New 
Bedford, Mass: Second in this group 
was the Braun Baking Co., Union- 
town, Pa., and third was the Weber 
Baking Co., El Centro, Cal. 

The 22% increase to bakery fleets 
represented an accident rate of 3.12 
per 100,000 miles of travel. This was 
almost 10 times the rate of 0.36 ac- 
cident per 100,000 miles averaged by 
the winning fleets in all divisions of 
the contest. 

By comparison the accident rate 
for fleets entered in the beverages 
and ice cream division of the contest 
was up 24% and the coal and ice 
fleets had a 29% increase. 

A total of 1,443 fleets with 102,- 
901 vehicles competed in this year’s 
National Fleet Safety Contest which 
was held for the 12-month period 
ending June 30, 1945. This is an in- 
crease of 183 fleets over last year’s 
contest, the National Safety Council 
revealed. The total mileage piled up 
by all competing fleets was 1,561,- 
649,000 miles of travel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ENTERS PACKAGING FIELD 

New York, N. Y. — The Sperry 
Corp. has entered the automatic 
packaging field by purchasing half 
interest in Wright’s Automatic Ma- 
chinery Co., Durham, N. C., which 
has been a pioneer in the manu- 
facture of packaging machinery. 
Wright’s will retain its identity, com- 
pany headquarters will remain in 
Durham, and no change will be made 
in the management of the business. 
Among new or improved machines 
which Wright’s is now readying to 
market are a weighing device which 
employs a new principle in auio- 
matic packaging machinery; a ma- 
chine for wrapping, sealing and labcl- 
ing cracker sandwiches; a machine 
for weighing, packing, and labeling 
dehydrated foods and other free-flow- 
ing materials. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOLE PINEAPPLE SALES DOWN 

Hawaiian Pineapple Co., maker of 
Dole products, net profit for the fiscal 
year ending May 31 was $2,507,645.83, 
compared with $2,730,591.79 for the 
previous year, President Henry A. 
White has announced. Net sales 
were $30,764,799.26 against $31,095,- 
499.67 the previous year. 
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Milling Wheat 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 


who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DiciNG’seerion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Veet ws hae 5 ICES minebe 

ew Yor ashville 
Chicago ae Chicago nid Galveston 
St. Louis Portland Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 














Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 


UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchant eg 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Lamar, Colo. 








a of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Grasshoppers 





(Continued from page 31.) 


warm weather early in the spring 
caused premature hatching. This 
was followed by temperatures low 
enough to prevent normal develop- 
ment. In some parts there was a 
short period of hot weather late in 
the spring, which insured complete 
hatching of the remaining eggs. This 
was followed by long periods of 
cloudy, wet weather favorable for 
grasshopper disease. A _ continued 
cool summer and early fall will de- 
lay maturity and shorten the time 
for egg laying. 

The ideal season for the maximum 
increase of grasshopper numbers 
would begin with cool, wet weather 
during the early part of the spring 
to prevent premature hatching and 
to insure an adequate supply of 
food after hatching takes place. This 
would be followed by several weeks 
of continuously warm, dry weather 
late in the spring to facilitate a com- 
plete hatch and best feeding condi- 
tions. The summer should be hot, 
with sufficient rainfall to maintain 
an ample food supply. But there 
should be no wet periods long 
enough to stimulate diseases. Then 
a late fall to insure early maturity 
and a maximum time for egg laying. 

When there is a periodic outbreak 
of grasshoppers, and their great mi- 
gratory swarms fill the skies, one 
question is asked more frequently 
than any other. That question is: 
“Where did they all come from?” 

That is a natural question. It is 
difficult for the average person to 
readily grasp the wide fluctuations 
that can occur. He is not aware of 
the grasshopper’s potential reproduc- 
tive capacity. 

A single female migratory grass- 
hopper may lay as high as 400 eggs 
during a single season, although dur- 
ing an average summer the usual 
number is 200 eggs. 

Out of the 200 eggs that the fe- 
male of a pair of grasshoppers lays 
in one season only two of the 200 
eggs or young grasshoppers need 
survive to maintain the population 
for the following year. The other 
198 eggs or young grasshoppers can 
die before maturity. But suppose 
that instead of only 2 adults sur- 
viving, there are 4, 6, 8, 10 or even 
50. Then the adult population the 
following year will be increased 2, 
3, 4, 5, or oven 25 times, respec- 
tively. 

Outbreaks are not spontaneous. 
At the low point between outbreaks 
less than one grasshopper per square 
yard generally is present in fields. 
As conditions become slightly more 
favorable there may be two per 
square yard. Then may come a year 
when numbers are doubled and there 
will be four per square yard. This 
is not enough to injure crops or at- 
tract attention. The following year 
may again result in twice the popula- 
tion of the previous year. Still 
there would be only eight per square 
yard. This is enough to cause slight 
injury to crops. Yet not enough 
to cause much comment. But look 
out for what lies ahead. If the con- 
ditions in the following year should 
be more favorable than previous 
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years, and numbers instead of be- 
ing doubled are tripled or quad- 
rupled, there would be 24 or even 
32 grasshoppers per square yard. 
There now are enough grasshoppers 
to injure crops severely. This would 
be considered an outbreak. 

The intensity of the outbreak 
would depend largely on the rate of 
increase during the final year. In- 
creases of considerably more than 
four times the number of the pre- 
vious year are possible. A possible 
increase of 10 times would result 
in 80 grasshoppers per square yard. 
This number is not unusual during 
the most severe outbreaks. 

Now it is time for another ques- 
tion. What keeps the grasshoppers 
in check in average years? Why do 
they not just go on multiplying and 
multiplying? The major natural 
factors that keep grasshoppers from 
increasing at the enormous rate of 
which they are potentially capable 
are unfavorable weather conditions, 
lack of food, as well as natural ene- 
mies, including disease. 

But more of this later. Before 
we engage in the eradication of 
grasshoppers it is best to know a 
little more about them. The place 
to start is at the beginning, with 
the egg. 

The eggs of grasshoppers are en- 
closed in sacs or “pods” formed of a 
glutinous substance excreted by the 
female as the eggs are laid. The 
female thrusts her abdomen, which 
is capable of considerable extension, 
into the soil to a depth of an inch 
or two and starts laying her eggs. 
The tunnel in which the eggs are 
deposited is then sealed. The num- 
ber of eggs in each pod varies with 
the species. 

The egg pods are very resistant 
to moisture and cold. They are very 
little affected by bitter winter con- 
ditions if the ground is not disturbed. 
Hatching takes place in the spring, 
when the air temperatures range 
from 75 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit 
for several days in succession. Tem- 
perature plays an important part in 
both the laying of the eggs and their 
hatching. It determines the number 
of eggs a female may lay. High 
temperatures during the summer and 
fall bring early maturity. This pro- 
vides a long period for egg laying. 
Low temperatures have the opposite 
effect. 

Newly hatched grasshoppers, like 
most young animals, are delicate 
creatures. They are difficult to raise, 
even in laboratories. As soon as 
they hatch they are as hungry and 
greedy in eating for their size as 
are the adults. Unlike many other 
injurious insects, grasshoppers go 
through no grublike larval stage. 
Nor is there any resting or true 
pupal stage, such as that of but- 
terflies and moths. Unless they are 
fed and their digestive systems start 
functioning normally soon after 
hatching, a high percentage of them 
die within a few days. Weather 
conditions immediately after the 
hatching determine to a large ex- 
tent the numbers that survive. If 
hatching is brought about premature- 
ly by abnormally high temperatures 
early in the spring and this is fol- 
lowed by weather that is too cold 
for general feeding great numbers of 
them die. 

Unseasonable cool weather late in 
the spring after the hatch will re- 
duce the numbers. Heavy rains dur- 
ing or immediately following the 
hatching period may kill the young 
hoppers by washing them _ into 
streams or embedding them in wet 
soil. Periods of a week or more 
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Milling 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 














IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


MO 
NIAGARA) 
DUST COLLECTORS ey 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














of continuously cloudy, wet weather, ’ 
with relative humidity. close to the 
saturation point, are favorable for 
development of diseases which some- 
times kill grasshoppers in large num- 
bers. Total precipitation is less im- 
portant in starting grasshopper dis- 
eases than continued cloudiness and 
high humidity. 

It requires from 40 to 60 days, 
depending on weather conditions, for 
a grasshopper to mature and ac- 
quire wings. During this time the 
grasshopper will shed his skin five 
or six times. The cast off skins are 
often mistaken for dead grasshop- 
pers and frequently are the basis 
of mistaken reports that grasshop- 
pers are “dying by the millions.” 

Grasshoppers have many natural 
enemies. Some of their more im- 
portant natural enemies are flesh 
flies, bee flies, blister beetles, ground 
beetles, spiders, hairworms, rodents, 
birds and bacterial and fungus dis- 
eases. 

Flesh flies deposit active maggots 
upon grasshoppers, even while the 
latter are in flight. The tiny mag- 
gots work their way into the body 
and feed upon its contents. Bee flies, 
blister and carabid beetles lay their 
eggs in the soil close to or even in 
the grasshopper egg pods. The lar- 
vae or maggots work their way into 
the egg pods and usually consume 
them entirely. Spider webs trap a 
surprisingly large number. In some 
areas the long, extremely slender 
white worms are common parasites. 
Grasshoppers thus infested may live 
from one to three months but are 
retarded in their development. The 
females are rendered sterile. 

Ground squirrels, field mice and 
other rodents eat grasshoppers and 
dig in the ground for their eggs. 
Birds play an important part in the 
natural control of grasshoppers. All 
birds, except strictly vegetarian 
doves and pigeons, feed on them. 
Birds are valuable in holding grass- 
hoppers in check when the latter 
occur in moderate numbers. They 
cannot, however, be expected to pre- 
vent outbreaks entirely. 

Fungus and bacterial diseases at 
times destroy great numbers. They 
have been known to terminate out- 
breaks. Unfortunately these diseases 
do not flourish under the dry condi- 
tions which usually prevail during 
grasshopper outbreaks. This has led 
to the belief that they could be 
destroyed by artificially culturing 
and distributing grasshopper disease 
organisms. Unfortunately this al- 
ready has been tried without suc- 
cess. After many attempts to spread 
grasshopper diseases by artificial cul- 
tures, it was finally concluded that 
the diseases become active of their 
own accord when weather conditions 
are favorable. 

When grasshoppers become more 
than normally abundant immediate 
action should be taken to control 
them. Steps should be taken even 
though the insects are doing only 
slight damage to crops. Unfortu- 
nately it frequently is extremely dif- 
ficult to persuade farmers to fight 
grasshoppers until their crops are 
seriously threatened. Their inclina- 
tion is to wait and see what hap- 
pens. Meanwhile they hope that na- 
ture will come to their rescue, as it 
sometimes has in the past. This 
wait and see attitude is one of the 
greatest difficulties in grasshopper 
control. 

Poisoned bait is a simple, reliable 
and cheap way of killing grasshop- 
pers. During three of the larger 
control campaigns in recent years a 

(Continued on page 74.) 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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THE BEST OF ALL FOUR = 


Our mill at Topeka, Kansas, is located where a 
we can draw wheat from Kansas, Nebraska, Tice 


Oklahoma and Colorado. As a flour buyer, you partict 
know that means that we are never out of posi- = 
tion for choice wheats in any year. And you =. 
get the benefits of this exceptional location. yy 
Mills in Topeka, Kansas—General Offices, 1580 West 29th Street, Kansas City 8, Mo., Tele. L. D. 27 a mar 
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HARD WHEAT — HIGH PATENT 


FLOUR 


QR ero Careful wheat selection and milling skill are the two 
prime ingredients of top quality flours. You are as- 


sured of both in Universal Patent and Baker’s Gold. 
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ay BAKER’S FLOUR 






Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 


yarn Milling Company 


Whe CF | tia. a OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Pure Soft Winter Wheat Quality Millers for Peciall 
Flour Over Half a Century Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years | lowering 


GREENSBURG, IND. Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. | such act 
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Garland Milling Co. HARDESTY MILLING CO. | - RED WING FLOUR | 
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Vary Your Pay Meth- 
ods to Satisfy 
Workers 





emma 





eM 


ROM the _ baker’s__ standpoint, 
F the easiest method for paying his 
men consists of granting them the 
pest wages he can afford in keeping 
with sound business practice, and 
then making uniform payments every 
week or twice a month. As the em- 
ployee sees the matter, there is no 
particular fault in the plan except 
that it gives him nothing to look for- 
ward to. 

Substantial and steady pay has ad- 
vantages for the worker, of course. 
Yet bonus systems, awards for extra 
effort, or some overtime wages have 
a marked tendency to create en- 
thusiasm and keep him interested in 
his job. The amount may not be 
large—in fact, as we shall explain 
later, it should be held to a relative- 
ly small part of his total income— 
put any additional income _ that 
preaks the monotony of the same pay 
week after week, has a good effect. 

The baker will find that his 
method of payment has a lot to do 
with the morale and efficiency of his 
workers. On a straight wage scale, 
he will be able to hire all the men 
he needs, particularly after conditions 
in the labor market settle down to 
normal. Nevertheless, any system 
that enables him to reward extra ef- 
fort will have a decided tendency to- 
ward holding employees in the bak- 
ing business. 

Labor turnover costs money at any 
time. In the competitive days ahead, 
the baker who arranges to al- 
low his help to earn some additional 
income, will benefit from the lowered 
rate of worker turnover, the higher 
efficiency of his men, and the profit 
from the extra work they perform to 
qualify for the extra pay. 

We have mentioned how necessary 
itis to watch the relation of a bonus 
or similar items, and the employee’s 
base pay. He will frequently use that 
base for comparison with the offer- 
ings of other employers, and forget 
to take into consideration what he 
receives in addition. Thus he might 
be getting a weekly wage of $45, an 
annual bonus of $100, and over- 
time payments totaling about $210 
throughout the year. Yet he will like- 
ly refer to his wages as $45 a week, 
although by averaging his bonus and 
overtime to cover all the weeks in 
the year, his true earnings would be 
approximately $51 per week. 

It’s difficult to suggest a hard and 
fast rule on this point. However, in 
general terms, extra income should 
be held to 5 or 10% of the annual 
base. This is usually sufficient to hold 
the worker’s interest, without risk- 
ing the ill effects of making his regu- 
lar wages (minus all extras) sound 
too small when he compares them 
with the possibilities in some other 
type of employment. 

Again speaking in general terms, 
and admitting there will be excep- 
tions, when an employee deserves 
more than 5 or 10% bonus, he is 
ready for an increase in his base pay. 
One point bears watching here: the 
baker will discover adjustments 
or reductions in the extras (and es- 
pecially in overtime) are easier than 
lowering the base rate, if some 
such action should become necessary 
later to meet changing business con- 
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ditions. Some employers are _ un- 
doubtedly continuing on a rather low 
base but with all possible extras, 
with a view toward keeping work- 
ers happy now and still leaving 
themselves a simple way to reduce 
total annual pay if they must do so 
when conditions tighten up. 

For several weeks before a bonus 
is due, most workers pick up a re- 
newed interest in their positions. They 
do not consider quitting then, for 
they feel they could not afford to do 
so. Therein lies a benefit the bak- 
er will not want to overlook. Of 
course, the effect becomes even more 
definite when the bonus is split into 


quarterly installments, so the next 
one never appears to be very far 
away. Here, again, the amount may 
be small (perhaps no more than an 


additional week’s wages), but work- . 


ers will think it over carefully be- 
fore they accept another position and 
thus lose a bonus installment. 

Good wages are important, but the 
added bits of income have great 
value also in problems of personne). 
The baker who figures out a meth- 
od to fit his, own particular re- 
quiréments can not only retain his 
employees but can maintain a high 
degree of efficiency and the resulting 
profits as well. 
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CITY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
TRIES DDT ON FLIES 

Richmond, Va. — The Richmond 
health department is conducting re- 
search on the control of flies in bak- 
eries with a DDT spray. Capt. Rob- 
ert S. Hopson, chief sanitary officer, 


‘is supervising the work and he said 


that useful information is expected 
from the research project. A 5% so- 
lution in xylene is being used. An in- 
tensive fly and mosquito eradication 
campaign will be undertaken next 
year, Capt. Hopson said. 


















the High-Moisture Shortening 


FOR ALL CAKES...HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 








NEW YORK © CHICAGO © SAVANNAH 


WEW ORLEANS e SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS © HOUSTON 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
+ 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Cfor more than 32 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 
205-6 New York Life Building-L. D.-74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











Grasshoppers 





(Continued from page 71.) 


million farmers spread a quarter of 
a million tons of bait on 65,000,000 
acres and saved crops valued at $328,- 
000,000 

Availability, cost and relative ef- 
ficiency of materials must be con- 
sidered in preparing poisoned bait. 
Sawdust can be substituted, in most 
cases, for much of the bran previ- 
ously recommended. It is not nec- 
essary to add molasses, banana oil, 
citrous fruits or other strong smell- 
ing substances to attract grasshop- 
pers to the bait. Mash can be a 
mixture of mill run bran and saw- 
dust, standard bran and sawdust, 
low grade flour and sawdust, mo- 
lasses and sawdust. Liquid sodium 
arsenite is the cheapest and most 
satisfactory poison. The so-called 
4-lb material containing 4 lbs of 32% 
arsenious oxide to the gallon usual- 
ly is available commercially. One 
half gallon is mixed with each 100 
Ibs of bran or equal bulk of saw- 
dust. Good kills have been obtained 
with half this dose, but grasshoppers 
die more slowly and great care must 
be taken in miving the smaller dose. 

The prepared mash is scattered 
thinly and evenly, at a rate of 10 
to 15 lbs wet-basis per acre. Al- 
though a number of inexpensive home 
made bait spreading machines have 
been developed, most bait is spread 
by hand. Mechanical spreaders make 
it possible to treat large acreages 
in the comparatively short period 
of the day favorable for bait spread- 
ing. Airplanes with special equip- 
ment can cover 100 to 150 acres an 
hour. 

The best time to put out poisoned 
bait is while grasshoppers are on 
the ground doing their first feeding 
of the day. 
after sunrise as the air temperature 
reaches 70 to 80 degrees. It usual- 
ly is between 6 a.m. and 10 a.m. 
On cold or cloudy days it may be 
later. Bait should not be scattered 
when the temperature is below 70 
degrees or above 85 degrees, or if 
there are immediate signs of rain. 

The bait does not kill grasshoppers 
immediately. The poison requires 
36 hours or even longer to become 
fully effective. Grasshoppers, how- 
ever, become sick within a few hours. 
They do little damage after eating 
a fatal dose. They seek shade and 
moisture and frequently die in great 
numbers under plants and clods or 
in cracks in the soil. 

Several common tillage methods 
have been used to reduce grasshop- 
per injury before and after hatch- 
ing. Use of these methods is of 
great importance in the Great Plains, 
where the migratory grasshopper is 
the most destructive species. This 
grasshopper’s habit of laying eggs 
throughout the current year’s grain 
crop makes it particularly suscept- 
ible to control by plowing. Care 
must be taken in areas where soil 
blowing is a problem. In such re- 
gions county agricultural agents and 
state college agronomists and ento- 
mologists should be consulted about 
developing tillage and seeding pro- 
grams. 

Good plowing with a moldboard 
plow to a depth of at least five inches 
is the best known method for pre- 
venting the emergence of young 
grasshoppers. Plowing with a disc 
or one way plow usually is only half 
as effective. Fall plowing, when 

(Continued on page 97.) 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








—— 


E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 














Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











| x} 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co, 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 99 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











This occurs as soon . 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 | CRA WIC LAW 
| 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. | 50 Wellington Streets GLASGOW, C.2 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT | and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 


LONDON, E.C. 3 | Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 


Cable Address: ‘‘DoRFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 | 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 GLASGOW 


Cable Address; ““Coventry,’’ London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 





FLOUR IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
FORMERLY | 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 


WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room | 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 

Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





Buy and Sell ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““DipLomA,"’ Glasgow 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. ''Grains,'’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 


All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
MILLERS’ AGENTS AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Represented in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 


Austria and Belgium. AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 





N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: “‘Bijgrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., 


AMSTERDAM 


Inc., Minneapolis 





E. W. Bouwman c. L. Kirchheiner 


| E. & W. BOUWMAN 

| FLOUR IMPORTERS 

19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW | gstablished 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| Cable Address: ‘“‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. | oust * ah 


FLOUR IMPORTERS | Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 Reference: 


41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE — gg Rng Po — 


42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Cables: ‘‘Pxixip,’’ Dundee Princes St., London 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


tage a Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo” and ‘‘Mobil” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,” Oslo 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


Broenniman Company 








S. R. STRISIK CO. Francis M. Franco 

















(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR FLOUR Flour Mill Agents FLOUR 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
Low Grades ana Second Clears -FLOUR 


L.. SPINDLER 


Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CzNTURY”’ 


NEW YORK 
PHILAL 


ELPHIA 











Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 








NEW YORK 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR races 


410-420 N, bos . ILL. 
Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 














WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY New York 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 


the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 











WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 
spores * MEPHERSON, KANSAS ® £«§ 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
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EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent - 
BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "x4 














SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The real friendship so many 


bakers have for SUNNY 
KANSAS arises from their 





‘experience with this fine flour 
as a dependable and consis- 
tent bakeshop performer— 


year by year. 
= 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 
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’ As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Till 
WOLF MILLING ¢ 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS * 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 























“Golden Loaf” t'sou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn, 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











Belgium Leads Other 
European Countries 


in War Reconversion 


Toronto, Ont.—Belgium is prob- 
ably further along the road to re- 
covery than is any other liberated 
European country. That opinion was 
expressed in a recent report on Bel- 
gium by the Commercial secretary of 
the Canadian Embassy at Brussels, 
which appeared in a Department of 
Trade and Commerce bulletin. 

Before the war, Belgium was one 
of Canada’s most important trading 
partners. In the years 1928 to 1938 
she ranked from fourth to eighth 
among Canada’s foreign markets. In 
1936-37 her total purchases of Ca- 
nadian products were exceeded only 
by those of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Australia. In 
the same period Belgium’s rank as a 
source of supply for Canada lay be- 
tween seventh and twelfth. In the 
fiscal year 1936-37 only®*the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Argen- 
tina, Germany, the British Straits 
Settlements, Australia and British 
India exceeded her in exports to 
Canada. The presence of large num- 
bers of Canadian troops in the cities 
and towns of Belgium during and 
subsequent to that country’s libera- 
tion has done much toward strength- 
ening the bonds between the two 
countries. The fact that many could 
speak French has contributed toward 
making Canada known, liked and re- 
spected by Belgians. 

Canada’s exports to Belgium in 
prewar years were confined largely 
to a few major products, such as 
wheat, other grains like barley and 
rye and nonferrous minerals and met- 
als such as zinc ore and spelter, as- 
bestos, lead and copper. A variety of 
other products was sold but the value 
of each was relatively small. Now, 
it is stated, an opportunity exists for 
increasing this trade and widening 
its range. Since the liberation until 
recently all Belgian imports, apart 
from those brought in as Allied mili- 
tary relief, were purchased by the 
Belgian government’s purchasing in- 
strument, the Belgian Government 
Economic Mission. All imports are 
still subject to close control, but pri- 
vate trade has been resumed with 
France and the United Kingdom and 
it will soon be possible once more, 
at least to a limited degree, with 
Canada and the United States. How 
quickly the limits can be extended 
will depend upon how soon the coun- 
try can solve its two major economic 
problems. These are coal and finance. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA CHANGES COTTONSEED 
MEAL MARK-UPS IN FPR 3 


Washington, D. C. — Cottonseed 
meal processors have been author- 
ized to apply a $3 ton mark-up on 
production plant sales to feeders in 
quantities up to 20,000 Ibs, the Office 
of Price Administration announced 
this week. The action was taken un- 
der amendment 4 to supplement 1 to 
FPR 3, effective Oct. 31. 

This amendment also reduces the 
mark-up allowed on processors’ sales 
at production plant to other than 
feeders in l.c.l. sales to $1 ton. Previ- 
ously the $1 ton mark-up was ap- 
plied uniformly to all l.c.l. sales of 
cottonseed meal at production point, 
but had been changed to $3 for sales 
of one ton or less. 

This amendment was issued as a 
result of recommendation of the feed 
industry advisory committee to con- 
form to normal industry practice, the 
OPA stated. 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


If you really measure your 


flour in dollars and cents, 


you will find that SUPER 
FLOUR is your best buy. 
You get easy, trouble-free 
handling of doughs that 


will save extra dollars every 


week. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHhillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


3,000 Sacks Daily 











peyton) the  ewepelioes, Buyers 
‘or Over 40 Years With the 


mcanst QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
% Only 11 Miles from New York City 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 





EXTRA HOUR 


« ad stein? STABILITY 


0 WITH 


ViSDOM 


FL CLUTEN 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Evans Millin ng ¢ Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Enjoy the favor of 
the housewives in 
your neighborhood, 
‘ and your success is 
assured ... lose it 
and you are a gone 
goose! Baking today 
has unprecedented ) 
4 opportunity insofar | //; 
, as the nation’s/i_ 
housewives are con- “ 
$ cerned. War work, 

; rationing, shortages 
2 of domestic help have 
: turned Mrs. Homemaker 
away from her bake oven 
. and into the Food Store and 
neighborhood Bakery for 
her bread, pies, cakes, sweet- 
goods, and cookies. 


SHE’S YOUR BOSS! 


. 
Our job is to keep Mrs. 
, America turned our way... 
to help her to realize that in 
4 Peace as well as in War, her 
neighborhood Baker is the 
family’s best friend. 

Just a plain statement of 
4 that fact is far from 


1017 W. Washington Bivd. 











enough. We’ve got to 
back our declaration 
with the goods— 
baked goods that 
look good, eat good, 
keep good—and that 
represent the quality 
charged for. Youhave 
a lot of homemaker 
friends in your trad- 
ing area. Keep them 
that way with top 
quality at a fair 


price. 
Ask your “man with the 
plans” what he has to sug- 


gest. 


SCHOOL DAYS ARE 
DOUGHNUT DAYS 


Use Chapman & Smith’s 
DELIGHT DONUT MIX 
for your Autumn Doughnut 
Drive. Get more yield per 
pound of flour... Get 
more repeat business from 
your customers. You sell 
more and make more when 
you use “‘Rolling Pin 
Brand” products. 


CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
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CT IN, 
There is more to food than vita- 
mins. Improvement of flavor, 
texture, appearance, keeping 


quality, and nutritive values de- 
mands constant vigilance! 





Foop REesEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CITY—1, 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, 


New York 


and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 




















VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. _ Telephone 85991 








Weare always ready oe fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR wpmiits at FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











Customers Will Be Boss 





(Continued from page 53.) 


plans. How much have you spent, 
since 1941, on sales plans? How 
scientific a job of engineering and pro- 
duction are you doing in that field? 
With most of you, it’s the squeaky 
wheel right now, or will be soon. 
It might be well to see that it gets 
some grease. 

A job of market analysis, just to 
find out what your potential market 
is and how much competition there 
is for it, may save you from making 
some mighty costly mistakes. You've 
got to sell, to live. Selling is likely 
to be your major postwar problem. 
You can’t afford to gamble on guess- 
work as to your marketing prospects 
when there are tested methods of 
getting at the facts. 

You can get big dividends, too, 
from intelligent efforts along those 
lines. A lot of folks who know what 
products they want, don’t yet know 
whose product they intend to buy. 
One survey has shown that among 
wage earners planning to buy their 
first electrical refrigerators, 26.9% 
have no choice as to the brand. 
With radios 36.5% have no brand 
preference in mind. With vacuum 
cleaners, it is 54.4%. Similar condi- 
tions exist with respect to almost 
every one of the products that stands 
at the top of the pent-up demand 
list. What a gold mine for the man- 
ufacturer who learns what little im- 
provements and variations the cus- 
tomer wants, and scoops his competi- 
tors in providing them! 

New materials! New processes! 
New products! New consumer ambi- 
tions! New marketing techniques! 
New competitors, too, for most of 


you. What a challenge! What an 
opportunity! But the game’s going 
to be tough! You’d better not trust 


to luck. Postwar marketing will be 
a science and an art, and not some- 
thing to be tackled on any by-guess- 
and-by-gosh basis. 

I never like to leave this matter 
of market analysis, with any im- 
plication that it is only, or even pri- 
marily, a means for finding out what 
the customers want. That’s the first 
step, of course. But if you do a real 
job of it, you won't be satisfied to 
go out and ask folks whether they 
want pink ones or blue ones. You'll 
use your market analysis program 
as the backbone of a program of 
market development and creation. 
You'll find out not just what people 
want, but what they can be made 
to want if you’ve got the right kind 
of salesmanship in your organization. 

We wouldn’t have built much of 
an automobile industry in this coun- 
try if the old-timers had gone from 
door to door asking, “Do you want 
a horseless carriage?’”’ We wouldn’t 
have done much with radios, or 
vacuum cleaners, or even _ inside 
plumbing, if businessmen had asked 
folks if they wanted them, and had 
been guided by their answers. We’ve 
gone places, because industrial lead- 
ers have constantly created new 
wants and demands that people didn’t 
know were in them. And that’s the 
way we'll go places in the future. 

Find out what your customers 
want. But don’t stop there. Forty 
million workers can probably pro- 
duce all that people know they want. 
Find out what you can make them 
want and make them want it. Go 
out and sell. That’s the road to real 
jobs and real prosperity. It shouldn’t 
be too tough a road, in a country 
where flagpole sitters and marathon 
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dancers have managed to sell their 
stuff. 

You’ll see I’m back on my favorite 
sermon. I think that ‘private busi- 
ness has got to provide jobs for the 
American people, if private business 
and the personal freedom that goes 
with it are to survive. I think that 
business can’t provide those jobs, 
enough of them, unless it makes and 
sells 50% more goods and services 
than before the war. You can make 
it. The real job will be to sell it. 

Get those 50% more sales, and it’s 
a 50% better living for all of us. 
Miss, and not only your business, but 
your right to do business, are in 
jeopardy. And American freedom, 
too. 

Where have you set your postwar 
sights? Are you going to be satis- 
fied to produce only what you can 
sell by prewar methods? Will you 
slow down this superb productive 
machine of yours, so that horse-and- 
buggy salesmanship can keep up with 
it? You won’t like the consequences, 
if you do. 

Or will you set yourselves a new 
target? Will you resolve, come hell 
or high water, to sell all you can 
produce? Will you bring your sales 
organizations and techniques up to 
the level of your productive capacity? 

If you do, you'll build a living for 
the American people that will make 
our most glamorous yesterdays seem 
shabby. If you do, there’ll be no 
question of the survival of American 
private enterprise and American 
freedom. 

The customer will be’ boss. Which 
customer? The free citizen or the 
omnipotent state? That, Mr. Busi- 
nessman, is largely up to you. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SAFE DRIVING CAMPAIGN 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Rerpresentatives of 
the baking industry met in the 
Chamber of Commerce recently with 
other industries to plan a six-month 
safe driving campaign to cut down 
accidents in the truck delivery field. 
Sponsored by the safety council of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
the drive will begin Jan. 1, and 
will be known as the First Annual 
Inter-Fleet Safety Contest. Some 2,- 
000 vehicles, including scores from 
the baking industry, are expected to 
be entered and awards will be made 
to the fleets showing the lowest acci- 
dent rate. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGES NAME 

New York, N. Y. — The Dutchess 
Bakers’ Machinery Corp., New York, 
has changed its name to the Dutchess 
Bakers’ Machinery Sales Corp., ac- 
cording to papers filed with the sec- 
retary of state in Albany. On the 
same day, papers were filed to show 
that the Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, ° 
had changed its name to the Dutchess 
Bakers’ Machinery Corp. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW INDUSTRY 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The Pacific 
Cracker Co., which recently bought 
the Superior Biscuit Co., has begun 
the manufacture of wafers, graham 
crackers and cookies at 6233 South 
Gramercy Place, Los Angeles. Walter 
Swearingen is general manager of the 
plant. 




















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PEANUT BUTTER PLANT 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Morris Rosen- 
berg will erect a building at Fiftieth | 
and Soto Streets to provide 31,000 | 
sq ft of floor space. The plant will , 
be used for manufacturing peanut | 
butter and for vacuum-packing salted 
nuts. 
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The Mills of Shellabarger 


Experienced selection and 
scientific binning of choice 
milling wheats comprise the 
basic foundation of quality 
flour production. 

The Shellabarger line of 
country elevators and ex- 
tensive terminal storage 
affords the important base 
on which Shellabarger’s un- 
varying flour quality is built. 


This Is SHELLABARGER’S Every sack of every 


A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 


sucks per day in five modert units im Shellabarger brand 


eld, ~ ® a 

wheat "requirements for ia”"months is milled strictly to 
po _~ as ollecting: muc of of this bli h d 
Basia si hy ataitcal and (etn long establishe 
laboratories, ae ost rigid techni 


supervision and, finally, by. the high- - 
cat quality ideais and’ standards for quality standards 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 . SALINA, KANSAS 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 900 Beggs Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
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Canadian 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 








BELGIUM NEGOTIATES 
LOAN WITH CANADA 


Export Credits “Act Fund Now 
Depleted; France Seeks Ad- 
ditional Loan 


Toronto, Ont.—An agreement for a 
loan of $25,000,000 has been signed 
with the Belgian government, un- 
der the Export Credits Insurance 
Act, J. A. MacKinnon, minister of 
trade and commerce for Canada, has 
announced. 

The money is to be used to pur- 
chase Canadian-produced goods. The 
loan exhausts the lending authority 
of the government since the Act 
limits the total to $100,000,000 and 
during the first half of the year 
credit agreements were entered into 
with Czecho-Slovakia and The Neth- 
erlands. Other countries that have 
participated in the program include 
Norway and Soviet Russia. 

France wishes to make large pur- 
chases to assist her in reconstruction. 
If the necessary authority can be 
obtained, the government would be 
prepared to negotiate a loan with 
France to enable her to purchase 
Canadian goods to a value of nearly 
$250,000,000 in addition to those 
goods which she is able to purchase 
for cash. Discussions regarding a 
credit have also been held with rep- 
resentatives of the government of 
China. 

The loans are made with the un- 
derstanding that the proceeds will 
be used in the purchase of Canadian 
goods. From a study of the pro- 
posed: purchasing program it is clear, 
the minister stated, that the goods 
which will be required will be main- 
ly foodstuffs, raw materials and 
equipment for the reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of transportation and 
communication systems. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
WEST COAST GRAIN SHIPMENTS 

Vancouver, B. C.—D. A. Kane, who 
recently resigned as assistant chief 
commissioner of the Canada Wheat 
Board due to ill health, is taking on 
new duties as representative of the 
board in the West handling the move- 
ment through Calgary and Vancouver. 
Mr. Kane predicted a movement of 


RRR URGE RIEL ER Tacks Sao GENIE Ce ENI 
TO STUDY BRITAIN’S 
WAR FLOUR 


Winnipeg, Man. — Dr. J. Ansel 
Anderson, chief chemist of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
is en route to the United Kingdom 
to explore and observe milling tech- 
niques developed during the war 
years. The British people are now 
accustomed to flour produced by long 
extraction, or roughly 80% extrac- 
tion as compared with 70% prior to 
the outbreak of World War II. Dr. 
Anderson will endeavor to determine 
the reactions of the British millers 
and consumers, and developments in 
grading, milling and baking tech- 
niques that may be necessary to meet 
the requirements of United Kingdom 
consumers. ; 








between 8,500,000 and 9,000,000 . bus 
of grain through Vancouver monthly 
for the balance of the season. The 
first half of October this port shipped 
2,750,000 bus and has cleared 9,442,- 
867 bus so far this crop year, com- 
pared with only 684,338 bus in the 
same months last season. In ad- 
dition the neighboring ports have 
been more active this season and 
have now moved the following bus 
to date: New Westminster 492,800; 
Victoria 347,200, and Prince Rupert 
325,560. The last named shipment 
was destinated for Shanghai mark- 
ing the first movement to China 
since the start of the war. 


-———- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEWIS KLINCK DIES 

Winnipeg, Man.—Lewis Klinck, 77, 
died here recently. Mr. Klinck, who re- 
tired in 1939, had had 40 years’ ex- 
perience in the milling trade. He was 
employed by Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., from 1905 to 1939, 
and was head miller at the St. Boni- 
face plant from 1926 until the time 
of his retirement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


MANITOBA POOL. ELEVATOR 
DIRECTORS HOLD MEETING 


Winnipeg, Man.—The financial 
statement showing a surplus of $1,- 
718,452.19, after paying all operating 
expenses, featured the directors’ re- 
port of Manitoba Pool Elevators, pre- 
sented at the 20th annual meeting 
held here last week. 

After making provision for annual 
mortgage payments and interest from 
these funds, the sum of $1,199,005.85 
is transferred and allocated to the 
credit of the farmer members under 
the revolving fund plan. The report 
showed the volume of grain handled 
by Manitoba Pool Elevators during 
1944-45 to be 38,142,543 bus of all 
grains, or the third largest on rec- 
ord. The total represents 38.5% of 
total deliveries for the province. 

The directors for the seven provin- 
cial districts were elected. Neil 
Wright, Benito, was succeeded by W. 
Crossley of Grandview. All other 
directors were re-elected. They are: 
W. J. Parker, Union Point; G. N. 
McConnell, McConnell; J. W. Bald- 
win, Reston; T. H. Wilson, Regent; 
A. W. Moffatt, Brookdale, and T. R. 
George, Oakbank. Later Mr. Parker 
was re-elected president, and Mr. Mc- 
Connell vice president. 

The delegates gave unanimous sup- 
port to resolutions urging that the 
Canadian Wheat Board be continued 
and its powers extended to handle 
all cereal grains, and recommended 
that the permit system on deliveries 
be continued. They also asked that 
the government forbid gambling in 
grain futures on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
AREA GREATLY REDUCED 


Toronto, Ont.—The area sown to 
winter wheat in Ontario, where prac- 
tically all of this crop is produced in 
Canada, has been severely cut owing 
to unfavorable weather. The latest 

















report of the Ontario department of 
agriculture says that very little prog- 
ress has been made with seeding of 
fall wheat and in one prominent fall 
wheat area it is estimated that seed- 
ing will be only 50% of last year. 
The extent of fall plowing completed 
varies greatly throughout the prov- 
ince, ranging from none at all in 
some counties to as high as 75% in 
one eastern county. The average 
would be 25 to 30% of fall plowing 
done at the end of September. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


"HOPPER SURVEY SHOWS NO 
THREAT IN CANADA IN ’46 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada’s 
grasshopper population was no great- 
er this year than in 1944, but in some 
sections, chiefly southern Saskatche- 
wan, where crops were short, concen- 














PROMOTION—W. H. Brooking has 
been appointed general sales manager 
of the Canadian Wheat Board to suc- 
ceed-L. H. Pethick, who has resigned 
to enter private business under the 
name of Pethick Grain, Ltd. Mr. 
Brooking started with the board in 
1940 as assistant sales manager. 
Prior to that time, he was associated 
for 13 years with the William E. Reid 
Co., Ltd. Mr. Pethick was with the 
board for nine years, and had been 
head of the sales department since 
1937. The changes became effective 
Oct. 1. 





trations of grasshoppers were more 
conspicuous than usual. 

A survey of grasshopper egg laying 
is now under way in Saskatchewan, 
particularly in the southern areas, 
and the laboratory in charge of grass- 
hopper research will issue a map of 
probable infestation for 1946 in the 
near future. 

So far, it is suggested that grass- 
hopper infestations in Alberta next 
year will be lighter than in 1945, 
while in Manitoba no grasshopper 
infestation of any importance is an- 
ticipated next year. 


CANADA SCHEDULES 
WHEAT FOR EXPORT 


—<>— 
More Than 39,000,000 Bus Now in 
Position; Carry-over to Be 
Less in 1946 


Toronto, Ont. — The Dominion 
of Canada has moved large quanti- 
ties of wheat into position for export. 
There are at present 39,400,000 bus 
in export position, plus 43,600,000 
bus in transit to coast ports. 

Out of approximately 110,000,000 
bus of wheat and flour exported by 
Canada, 30,000,000 bus of wheat, plus 
an additional 8,000,000 bus in the 
form of flour have been shipped to 
Great Britain. Canada has sched- 
uled for shipment in November 14,- 
500,000 bus of wheat and the winter 
program makes full provision for 
United Kingdom needs. 

Due principally to the short 1945 
crop, the surplus of Canadian wheat 
for export or carry-over is approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 bus less than it 
was in the previous year. Despite 
such reduced supplies, the export pro- 
gram for this year involves approxi- 
mately 325,000,000 bus of wheat and 
flour, which is only 27,000,000 bus 
under the large 1944-45 exports. 

The carry-over at the end of the 
present crop year will be 160,000,000 
to 170,000,000 bus less than that of 
July 31, 1945, if the export program 
is realized. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ON INSPECTION TRIP 

Toronto, Ont.—Wilfred D. Vernon 
and Sir Archibald Forbes, directors 
of Spillers, Ltd., London, Eng., who 
are in Canada at present, visited 
Ottawa and Montreal last week fol- 
lowing a stay in Toronto. They will 
return to Toronto before going to 
Calgary to look over their company’s 
milling plant at that point and from 
Calgary will go to the Pacific coast 
where the Spillers Company has oth- 
er interests. On their way back east 
they will visit Minneapolis and pos- 
sibly other points in the United 
States. 











WINTER WHEAT FLOUR FEE 
FOR EXPORT UP 25C 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has announced a fur- 
ther increase in the equalization fee 
on winter wheat flour for export 
of 25c bbl. This now makes the fee 
$1.15 bbl. The price of winter wheat 
flour for export is $6.25 bbl at sea- 
board and the addition of $1.75 brings 
the value to $8 bbl. At that price 
this flour is dear and it cannot be 
expected there will be much demand. 
The West Indies is at present the 
principal market for Canadian win- 
ters. Although a good crop of winter 
wheat was harvested this year the 
acreage for the 1946 harvest was cut 
to about 50% by wet weather at 
seeding time and farmers will con- 
sequently be reluctant to market this 
year’s crop in any liberal way. 
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“ LOAVES LIKE THESE—uniform and well baked—with all the 
a delicious flavor of true wheat—are the inevitable result when you start with the specially 
i milled whole wheats by COMMANDER-LARABEE Mills. Use your favorite formula, and 
— these whole-wheat flours give you healthy fermentation, smooth working doughs that handle 
P perfectly through the shop for steady, trouble-free production. And the finished loaves are 


ian sure to delight the discriminating taste of all consumers who prefer the whole-wheat breads. 
ur- 
fee 


ort stoke your C/L representative about these special “baker's” 


* whole-wheat flours, that are milled, packed and shipped to 


ea- : you under careful sanitary control. 


g's 
ice 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


_ = General offices: MINNEAPOLIS | -_ . = 


° ; 
bh COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis @ THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City @ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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Britons Report Adult Vitamin A 
Requirements Only 2,500 Units 


An intake of 2,500 I.U. of vitamin 
A, or of 5,000 I.U. as carotene, may 
be regarded as adequate for normal 
human adults and as having a fair 
margin of safety, according to re- 
sults of a study made at Sorby Re- 
search Institute, Sheffield, England, 
for the British Medical Research 
Council, as reported in “Nature.” 

The experiment was carried out 
from July, 1942, until October, 1944, 
with subjects having been on an 
ordinary diet prior to the commence- 


ment date. The time necessary to 
deplete the subjects was so long that 
the “Nature” article concludes: “The 
state of vitamin A reserves of this 
sample of the population of Great 
Britain in the summer of 1942 would 
thus seem to have been sufficient to 
meet the requirements for from one 
to two years.” 

None of the 16 deprived subjects 
became depleted within a year, while 
11 of these continued the test for 
more than 13 months and only three 


showed marked signs of depletion 
after 14, 17 and 22 months. 

Seven other subjects were placed 
upon an A deficient diet, being given 
daily supplements of 2,500 I.U. vita- 
min A as distilled esters, or about 
5,000 as I.U. carotene. Continuance 
on this regimen from 6 to 22% 
months produced no signs of vitamin 
A deficiency, so that the supplements, 
according to the “Nature” article, 
were considered to be ample. 

A daily requirement of 5,000 I.U. 
of vitamin A has been the accepted 
standard in this country, as recom- 
mended by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research 
Council. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Straight Line Movement 


Efficient, streamlined movement from 
wheat field to bakery is the economi- 
cal path for flour. That’s why Hunter 


flours have extra value. 


Mill door 


country wheat gives Hunter first choice 


of the finest, unmixed grain. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 








WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 





ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
(Questions on page 54) 











1. False. When custard pie filling 
breaks down, it is due to the pies 
being overbaked. The baking time 
should be closely watched. 

2. False. Rapid cooling will pro- 
duce a smooth lard. Slow cooling 
will produce a grainy lard. 

3. True. This is known as a 
straight flour. 

4. True. This refers to the meat 
of the whole eggs. The shell con- 
stitutes about 11% of the whole egg. 

5. False. About 20 shell eggs are 
required to make 1 qt of whole eggs. 


6. False. Ten ounces of baking 
powder should be used to replace 
this amount of cream of tartar and 
soda. 

7. False. Ammonia produces about 
56% carbon dioxide gas and baking 
powder about 14%. 


8. True. Many formulas do not 
call for eggs with excellent results. 


9. False. They should be baked at 
about 340° F. on double pans. 

10. True. -While this is true, ex- 
periments conducted show that on 
an average the public prefers a cake 
containing about 150% fruit based on 
the weight of the batter. 

11. False. As far as we know, 
dried eggs are not suitable for sponge 
cakes as they will not beat up prop- 
erly. 

12. False. ‘‘Dutching” cocoa has 
little effect on cocoa flavor. How- 
ever, the cocoa will have a darker 
color when this process is used. 

13. True. However, some states 
allow a minimum of 3% butterfat 
in liquid milk. 

14. False. This type of milk usu- 
ally contains about 40% sugar. 

15. False. Invert syrup contains 
about 18 to 20% water. Its use in 
cake batters will prolong freshness. 

16. True. Bread should be cooled 
slowly, away from drafts and cold 
winds in order to avoid this trouble. 


17. True. The addition of cream 
of tartar seems to strengthen the cell 
structure. It is our experience that 
pure cream of tartar produces the 
best results in overcoming this diffi- 
culty. 

18. False. Usually 3% cornstarch 
is used. Sometimes 1% tricalcium 
phosphate is used, replacing the corn- 
starch. ‘ 

19. True. A milk that has not 
been heated contains certain charac- 
teristics that are not conducive to 
good bread production. 

20. True. A hot oven will bake 
the crust thoroughly before the fruit 
filling reaches the boiling point. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MORE CELLOPHANE COMING 

Wilmington, Del.—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. announced recently 
that construction on expanded pro- 
duction facilities to meet steadily 
mounting postwar demands for cello- 
phane started Sept. 30. Construction 
is under way on a‘large addition to 
the Clinton, Iowa, plant, one of the 
four Du Pont plants now making 
cellophane. In addition improvements 
are underway at the Spruance plant 
near Richmond, Va., which will in- 
crease the output there. 
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| TOPPER 


- TOPPER has the baking qualities 


tn that meet today’s trying produc- 
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DAI NIPPON.—From Maj. George O. 
Ludcke of the United States Marine 
Corps, a young man who was among 
the trainees of General Mills, Inc., in 
Minneapolis, before going into service, 
and who expects to resume that train- 
ing as soon as Uncle Sam says he 
may, comes one of the most interest- 
ing, well written and understanding 
letters about conquered Japan that 
has been seen in this office. As S-4 of 
the Second Marines he was personal- 
ly responsible for getting a regimen- 
tal combat team loaded and unloaded 
in the process of establishing it in 
what once were Japanese barracks 
near Nagasaki. George writes to his 
mother: 

“The bomb destruction in Nagasaki 
is beyond belief—it is a city devas- 
tated—the aura of death and horror 
is still strong upon it. But with a 
blind instinct for survival, the popu- 
lace is crawling out of the ruins to 
resume its cramped, hopeless, regi- 
mented existence. 

“Japan is a country of vivid con- 
trasts—a highly scientific, western- 
ized, state-dominated industrial, mili- 
tary and production system superim- 
posed upon a religious and social pat- 
tern which is not far from that of 
300 years ago. 

“One moment you are going down a 
narrow, rutted, filthy street—where 
teeming populations exist in incred- 
ible squalor — no sanitation of any 
sort apparent — odors indescribable 
from accumulated offal of centuries. 
The next you come upon a headland 
which presents a vista of enchanting 
beauty, verdant islands jutting from 
the waters of a misty bay, waterfowl 
wheeling above, a sampan whose 
owner is plyi his trade with his 
nets as his#@ti have done since 
time out of mind. 

“The attitude of the people is ’um- 

ble and subservient almost to a point 
of absurdity. Even the military rem- 
nants appear completely aware of 
their utter defeat. But behind the 
boarded walls of a subsidiary branch 
of the far-flung Mitsubishi enter- 
prises, we found the skeleton-crew 
still carrying on a semblance of busi- 
ness. Those are the babies we will 
have to crack wide open, once and 
for all — the tremendous monopolies 
and cartels which underlie the entire 
Nip national structure. 
@® “Contrasts: We saw a Nip police- 
man, arrogant still toward his own 
people, shove a frail old blind woman 
so that she fell into a filthy gutter! 
We gave the bastard the word in uni- 
versal language! 

“Yet the youngsters, as in every 
nation, are like little dolls — black 
eyes shining with naive friendliness 
and faith in human nature. Hope for 
the future of humanity in the smile 
of little children. 

“Human life is cheap out here. 
‘Night soil’—human excrement — is 
carried in buckets to be lovingly 
spread over the rice paddies as fer- 
tilizer. Resultant odors are terrific 
when the wind blows right. 

“The relatively high-class ‘geisha’ 
girls are not much in evidence but 
prostitution and venereal disease are 





By Carroll K. Michener 


rampant. The poverty-stricken fam- 
ilies of Japan are quite ready to sell 
their daughters into houses where 
they can earn, over a period of years, 
a pitiful dowry which will enable 
them to marry a farmer and settle 
down to a lifetime of drudgery and 
‘brood-rearing.’ 

“Perhaps I’m painting too grim a 
picture, but this particular area is 
far from the postcard, cherry-blossom 
version of Japan. Here we see only 
the tragedy of little people crucified 
by the impact of total war. 

“I am healthy and happy—as I 
said before, I am very interested in 
this whole situation. The hard work 
serves to accentuate my enjoyment 
of a few moments’ leisure, a hot 
meal, a bunk. Everything is rela- 
tive and I’m quite convinced the 
unfortunate people of this world who 
must live a life of ease, surfeited 
with luxury, never called on to fight 





The Cover Picture 


The 1945 turkey crop, it stands 
in the pages of Feedstuffs, that ad- 
mirable junior journal of our busi- 
ness journal family, tops the all- 
time United States record by 33%. 
No wonder the perky fellow adorn- 
ing the cover page of this issue of 
The Northwest- 
ern Miller looks 
less like the 
Thanksgiving 
symbol he is sup- 
posed to be in 
this portrait and 
a lot more like 
the warlike Amer- 
ican eagle. He 
is as important, 
at any rate, as he 
looks—and not merely as a symboli- 
cal figure suggesting the fervent sen- 
timent of a nation delivered from 
war unto peace and plenty; he is 
important also as one of the closely 
intertwined factors of food supply 
which in these times bring the hatch- 
ery and the feeding lot into vital re- 
lation with the whole breadstuffs 
world. 

If you would care for the statis- 
tics, a crop of 44,000,000 birds is es- 
timated by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The number raised is. far 
above the intentions of Feb. 15, when 
farmers indicated they would raise 
8% more turkeys than in 1944, but 
operations were influenced by devel- 
opments during the hatching season. 
A liberal supply of feed, a strong 
demand because of large Army pro- 
curement, profitable operations dur- 
ing the last three years, and good 
weather accounted to a large extent 
for the tremendous increase com- 
pared with 1944, 

Shifts in production have occurred 
regionally. In the early 1930’s the 
greatest portion of turkeys raised 
was in states west of the Mississippi 
River. In recent years turkey pro- 
duction has shown a steady upward 
trend in Eastern states, especially 
Virginia, Connecticut, Maine, and 
New Hampshire. 








for anything, physically or mentally, 
never up against problems to sharpen 
their facilities on, are missing the 
whole point of living; challenge, 
stimulus, obstacles, loneliness, danger, 
discipline, adventure—these are the 
ingredients of the rich cup of a U. 
S. Marine—a good diet for a young 


” 


man. 
co * * 

The Japanese apparently haven’t 
changed much since I saw them-and 
their picture-postcard country with 
eyes about as old as George’s. I 
know exactly what he’s talking 
about — even to the smells. And 
that rich diet of adventure— ... 
The major and I must have chin- 
chin when -he gets back. 


The Food and Drug Department 
has resumed sanitation inspection of 
bakeries and the investigating meth- 
ods and standards of the depart- 
ment are said to have moved beyond 
many bakers’ ideas of what consti- 
tutes good sanitation. Even those 
bakers who consider their plants to 
be models of cleanliness may be 
subject, it is feared, to the risk of 
disagreeable publicity which usually 
follows seizure of materials or prose- 
cution by the Food and Drug Divi- 
sion. 


#% #& ®% There is some skepticism 
among bakers’ over that Javanese 
sugar. Some of them seem to think 
the report of it is not 100% relia- 
ble. Anyhow, the condition and 
character of this sugar has yet to be 
seen. The nearest available refinery 
is in Hong Kong, and this facility is 
small and may not yet bei i 
condition. Certainly, in one 
dopester, none of this sugar is likely 
to reach our shores before the end 
of the year. % ® ® Incidentally, did 
you know about Coca Cola’s huge 
private stock of sugar in Peru? 


British bakers are impressed by a 
need for product research. They 
look with special interest upon the 
formation of a 20-man “brains trust” 
by the Federation of British Indus- 
tries to provide a link between sci- 
ence and industry. The object of 
this unit will be three-fold: “to keep 
firms in touch with the work of re- 
search organizations, to encourage 
industry to increase its research fa- 
cilities, and to utilize to the fullest 
extent the findings of research.” 


*% ®% ® Commenting upon a news- 
paper report that the British people 
want to go back to WHITE 
BREAD, the official journal of the 
national association of British bak- 
ers says: “No scientific figures were 
quoted in the article—just the solid 
fact that people want white bread. 
And this, we submit, carries as much 
weight as any of the arguments pro- 
duced by those who want the nation 
to go on eating bread made with 
85% extraction flour. The article 
touches upon a viewpoint which we 
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have advocated before that those who 
want white bread should be able to 
have it; enriched if necessary. Those 
who prefer other bread are entitled 
to an equal right to exercise their 
preference, without, however, there 
being any justification for forcing it 
upon others. We are in favor of 
publicity. of the right kind, and be- 
lieve in the power of public opinion. 
A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten by experts on the nutritional 
value of the loaf, as made with this 
or that extraction flour. But, in the 
long run, the issue will be decided 
by public opinion.” 


A Chinese gentleman named Loo 
is reported by a Minneapolis news- 
paper columnist to have stated that 
Alfred F. Pillsbury’s collection of 
Chinese jades which ison loan to 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, is 
“one of the finest in the world.” 
Some mention of this collection 
(there are some rare bronzes, too) 
was made in these columns not long 
ago. Mr. Loo describes Mr. Pills- 
bury, whose place in the four mill- 
ing industry is well known to every- 
one, as “a very erudite man.” Only 
the Freer Gallery in Washington has 
a collection comparable, he judges, 
with Mr. Pillsbury’s. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS NAMES 
PROPERTY MANAGERS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—James E. Skid- 
more, Chicago, vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills and president of the com- 
pany’s central division, has announced 
the appointment of three men as 
property managers within the cen- 
tral division, effective Oct. 15. Louis 
B. Falb, formerly a sales executive 
of the Chicago office, has been named 
manager of the central division’s 
Minneapolis properties, with head- 
quarters at 540 McKnight Building, 
Minneapolis. Roy E. Swenson has 
been appointed manager of the di- 
vision’s Kansas City-Wichita proper- 
ties, with headquarters at 405 Dwight 
Building, Kansas City. Manager of 
the division’s Louisville properties 
will be Clay W. Smith, who will 
have his headquarters at Floyd and 
“H” Streets, Louisville. Charles G. 
Ferguson, formerly of the Chicago of- 
fice, has been appointed assistant to 
Roy E. Swenson in Kansas City. 
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STARTS WHOLESALE BAKERY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Bernard E. 
Stoecklein, son of Mr. and Mrs. Chris 
Stoecklein, Stoecklein Baking Co., 
has started a wholesale bakery in 
Sharpsburg, Pa. The bakery, which 
will specialize in cookies, was oper- 
ated as the Draper Bakery until 
three year ago. Mr. Stoecklein was 
recently released from the U. S. 
Army Air Forces where he had 
served for four years. He also spent 
three years as captain in the Flying 
Tigers and the Jolly Rogers. 








Valued Photograph 


Sterling, Kansas. — A photograph 
was recently sent to L. A. Ritter- 
house, manager of the Arnold Mill- 
ing Co. at Sterling, from Lt. Jack 
Truehart, which showed him direct- 
ing the unloading of a shipment of 
flour at Mons, Belgium. Plainly 
shown on the sack of flour was this 
label: “The Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, USA. Milled Feb- 
ruary, March, April, 1945.” Lt. 
Truehart worked in the Arnold mill 
several years ago. 
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“HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 


eae?’ 
You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


“process’ SALT 

















EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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L. H. La Rue Elected 


Head of Bakers 
Supply Group 


Chicago, Il]—L. H. La Rue of 
Joseph Middleby, Jr., Inc., Boston, 
was elected president of the National 
Bakers Supply House Association, at 
its annual meeting, held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 24- 
26. He succeeds G. B. Henry of 
Henry & Henry, Inc., Buffalo. 


John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith ° 


Co., Chicago, was elected vice presi- 
dent; T. F. Naughtin, Jr., T. F. 
Naughtin Co., Omaha, secretary, and 
Frank W. Allen, J. W. Allen & Co., 
Chicago, was re-elected treasurer. 

Most of the convention sessions 
were devoted to discussions of means 
and methods of helping retail bak- 
ers reach their goal of $1,000,000 
sales by 1950. John P. Garrow is 
chairman, and Gene Maas, Maas- 
Keefe Co., St. Paul, co-chairman of 
the industry and public relations di- 
vision of the project committee. They 
gave a detailed report of their work. 
Howard Mayer, Henry & Henry, Buf- 
falo, is chairman, and T. F. Naugh- 
tin, Jr., co-chairman of the _ busi- 
ness operations division of the proj- 
ect committee. This committee gave 
a report on its industry’s problems 
and projects. 

W. Lowe Walde, managing direc- 
tor, and D. R. Forbes, legal coun- 
sel for the National Preserves As- 
sociation, discussed Washington af- 
fairs. Among the outside speakers 
were A. O. Malmberg of Doughnut 
Corp. of America, who spoke on busi- 
ness operations and the handling of 
personnel and labor. Tom Smith, 
American Bakers Association; Dr. F. 
Bing and W. C. Mack, American In- 
stitute of Baking; Frank Junge- 
waelter and Tom Flood, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, discussed 
the work of their associations and 
how the supply house men could co- 
operate with them. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAVID MAUGHAN TRANSFERRED 


Minneapolis, Minn. — David C. 
Maughan has been transferred to the 
grocery products operations control 
department at General Mills head- 
quarters here, according to an an- 
nouncement from Walter.R. Barry, 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
in charge of grocery products opera- 
tions. Mr. Maughan, who was for- 
merly grocery products sales manager 
at Oklahoma City, joined the navy 
in December, 1942, and served for 
the past 2% years as executive offi- 
cer, later skipper of a mine sweeper. 
He has been with General Mills, Inc., 
since 1932. 
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CORRECTION 
In reporting sales to Dutch East 














“Indies and French North Africa, 


through the Department of Agricul- 
ture procurement office, in the issue 
of Oct. 30, an error was made in the 
price quoted on the sale of 240,000 
lbs of farina sold by the Midland 
Flour Milling Co. The correct price 
was $3.57, f.o.b., North Kansas City. 
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Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 3, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 








--Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis * riper --. 19,800 17,550 
Kansas City .. 250 450 2,200 5,600 
Philadelphia .. 400 440 aa oes 
Milwaukee .... 30 30 4,470 3,930 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


— it’s your credit rating. 


In Everyday Life 


— it’s your passport to social acceptance. 


In Baking Products 


— it’s your certain guide to quality and 
purity .. . when the name is HEIDE. 


HENRY HEIDE 





R & 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GENUINE ALMOND PASTE 
MACAROON PASTE 


MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
FONDANT ICING —— On Quota Basis Only 














For imparting a rich, straight n 


BUTTER TASTE 
to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct bd 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 
STRONG— 
THE FERBO COMPANY UNIFORM— 


MADISON, N. J. 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 





FLOUR FOR BAKERS 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS ® 


ZEPHYR FLOUR 
Milled for Perfection 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
. 
—Not Price! 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 

















Kansas City, Kan. d 
Atlanta 
New York r atory cll 
inane is 0 in 
nee onl *Lab Fine Bak 


Denver for 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 


CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















Lawrence L. Wiseman 


JOINS AIB STAFF — Lawrence L. 
Wiseman, until recently with the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot of the 
army, has joined the staff of the 
laboratories of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. In his army post 
as chief chemist of the subsistence 
section control laboratory, he worked 
with the problems of analysis of 
food material used in army rations. 
Before his assignment with the army, 
Mr. Wiseman was with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the northern 
regional research laboratory at Pe- 
oria, Tl. At the American Institute 
of Baking he will work with Dr. 
William B. Bradley in the control 
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James C. Orr 


and research laboratories, and will 
also be on the instructional staff of 
the School of Baking. 

BRANCH MANAGER—The appoint- 
ment of James C. Orr as branch 
manager of the Pittsburgh-West Vir- 
ginia territory of the Standard Mili- 
ing Co., Chicago, has been announced 
by L. A. Mackenroth, vice president 
of the firm. Mr. Orr was connected 
with a yeast company for several 
years, and more recently represented 
General Mills, Inc., in the Detroit 
area. He is a native of West Vir- 
ginia, and has a wide acquaintance 
with the baking industry in that 
area. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Wiley T. Hawkins, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, is on a trip through eastern 


territory. 
2 


Robert H. Montgomery, vice presi- 
dent and manager, Goodlander Mills 
Co., Fort Scott, Kansas, recently re- 
turned from a visit to the Southeast. 

e 


Ellis D. English, vice president and. 
general sales manager, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, is making an 
extensive visit to eastern markets. 

& 


John H. Bailey, National Biscuit 
Co., New York, in charge of all mill- 
ing operations, was in Toledo Nov. 2 
calling at the company’s mill. 

& 


H. W. Applegate, secretary, Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, went to Mich- 
igan last week-end. 

* 


E. G. Broenniman, chairman of the 
board of the Broenniman Co., Inc., 
New York, has returned from two 
weeks spent with his family in Wa- 
tertown, Wis., his home town. 

* 

Samuel R. Strisik of S. R. Strisik 
Co., New York flour broker, left Nov. 
3 on a western trip to visit his mill- 
ing connections. 


E. D. English, vice president and 
sales manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, spent the 
week in the New York market where 
his headquarters were with the Chin- 


ski Trading Corp. F. 8S. Birkenmeyer, 
vice president and general manager, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Flour Mills Corp., 
was another out-of-town visitor in 
the New York trade. 

& 


Craig Rowbottom, recently dis- 
charged from the U. S. air forces, has 
joined the sales staff of E. M. Peek, 
Pittsburgh flour broker. Mr. Row- 
bottom will sell soy products. 

* 


H. A. Berkemeyer, sales manager, 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, spent sev- 
eral days with Phil A. Mohler, Pitts- 
burgh flour broker, traveling in West 
Virginia. Mr. Berkemeyer before 
returning to St. Louis visited his 
daughter, who lives in Falls Church, 
Va. 

* 


Louis Marhoefer, president, Bold 
Baking Corp., Pittsburgh, and Mrs. 
Marhoefer spent several weeks vaca- 
tioning in New York. 

® 


Minos Fletcher, manager of the 
Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, made 
a business trip last week through 
eastern Tennessee, North Carolina 
and Virginia. 


Paul H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, left for a fortnight’s visit with 
the southern states trade as Fred N. 
Burrall, general sales supervisor, re- 
turned from a visit with central 
states connections. Mr. Burrall found 
bakers more concerned over narrow 


margins and the labor troubles than 
in anticipating wants. 
& 


E. Roberts Bailey II, of Bailey & 
Co., flour brokers at Claremont, Cal., 
visited at the offices of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. 

ia 


C. R. Martin, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., was recently elected to 
the executive committee of the As- 
sociated Industries of Missouri at the 
annual meeting of the board of. direc- 
tors held in St. Louis. 


L. A. Ritterhouse, secretary and 
general manager of the Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, visited the 
trade in Kansas City recently. 


Fred Borries, manager of the Nash- 
ville office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has returned from Chicago, where he 
spent several days. 


E. J. Long, sales manager, Wag- 
goner-Gates Milling Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo., was in St. Louis last week 
calling on the trade. 


Helge T. Hansen, absent for two 
and one half years in the navy, re- 
sumed his post as manager in the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, office of Goffe 
& Carkener, Inc. Otis Space, who 
has been acting manager, resumed 
his place as assistant to Mr. Hansen. 


Participant in the big Navy Day 
celebration in New York, Oct. 27, 
was Col. Francis J. FitzPatrick, now 
on leave as vice president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain  Co., 
Kansas City. Col. FitzPatrick re- 
cently was released from duty on 
the staff of Lt. Gen. Brett in com- 
mand of the Canal Zone and Carib- 
bean Defense Area, returning to the 
United States on the famous U.S:S. 
Missouri, which was featured so 
prominently in the Navy Day fes- 
tivities. 

a 


T. S. Paulsen, purchasing director 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Usadian Club, a lunch- 
eon group. Oscar Haertel of the 
Hiawatha Grain Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected vice president. 


Miss Mary Louise Engelhard, 
daughter of Victor H. Engelhard, 
sales manager for the Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, is to be 
married Nov. 10 to Lt. John Watson 
Barr III, son of John McFerran Barr, 
president of the First National Bank, 
Louisville. 

* 


William D. McIntyre, president and 
general manager of the Tender Krust 
Baking Co., Eau Claire, Wis., has 


been appointed to the state board of © 


Normal School Regents by Gov. Wal- 
ter Goodland. His term expires in 
February, 1948. Mr. McIntyre has 
long been active in affairs of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association, being 
a past president of the group and 
currently a director. 
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MEMBERSHIPS IN DEMAND 


New York, N. Y.—New York Prod- 
uce Exchange regular memberships 
have taken a swift upturn in the past 
few months and their asking price 
is now $2,000, with a comparatively 
recent sale at $1,600 
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DEATHS 


Emory Arthur Daugherty, 57, 
Knightstown, Ind., died Oct. 27 after 
a heart attack while he was on a 
hunting trip at Sioux Narrows, Ont. 
The body was returned to Kendall- 
ville, Ind, where burial took place, 
Mr. Daugherty owned and operated 
the Daugherty Bakery in Knights- 
town and was a former vice presi- 
dent of the Daugherty Cake Products 
Co. at Muncie, Ind. Mr. Daugherty 
is survived by the widow, three sons, 
his father -and mother, two brothers 
and a stepson. 











Charles A. Griffith, 70, Indianapo- 
lis, a milling engineer who has in- 
stalled plants throughout this and 
other countries, died recently while 
on an inspection trip in Kansas City. 
He was employed 15 years by the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. and had in- 
stalled mills in Russia, Canada,’ Bra- 
zil. He installed the Acme-Evans 
Milling Co. plant at Indianapolis. 
At one time he had been with the 
old Nordyke & Marmon Co. The 
widow, a daughter and son survive. 


Ed S. Goodman, food broker for the 
Borden Milk Co., and past president 
of the Texas Bakers Association, 
died Oct. 30 in a Dallas hospital 
after an illness of three weeks. Mr. 
Goodman was secretary of the Dallas 
Dough Club. His father founded the 
old Model Bakery in Dallas and op- 
erated it for 40 years. 


Robert R. Kortright died Oct. 29 in 
Overlook «Hospital, Summit, N. J. 
He was the founder and president of 
the Robert Kortright Co., manufac- 
turer of bakers’ cooking supplies, and 
a former flour broker. 


William Neumeyer, 63, sales man- 
ager of the National Biscuit Co., died 
recently at his home in Hempstead, 
N. Y. He had been an employee of 
the firm for the past 40 years. 








COMMITTEE MEMBER—C. R. Kel- 
logg is serving another term as 4 
member of the small mills committee 
of the Millers National Federation. 
Mr. Kellogg is a partner of Kellogg & 
Buck, Morenci, Mich. Harold E. 
Yoder, Co-operative Mills, Inc., Au- 
burn, Ind., is chairman of this com- 
mittee which was formed to help 
solve the problems of the small mills. 
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HONORED AT DINNER — E. C. 
Dreyer, founder and president of the 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, 
was recently paid high tribute by the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation and his fellow jobbers. He 
was named guest of honor at the an- 
nual dinner of the association held 
on the evening of Oct. 12 in Omaha. 
Mr. Dreyer has served continuously 
on the board of directors of the as- 
sociation since 1924, and during 
World War I he served on the food 
commission under Herbert Hoover. 
The association presented him with 
a silver ice server and the National 
Feed Distributors Committee gave 
him a gold pen and pencil set. His 
sons, Charles and Stanley, who are 
associated with him in business were 
also guests at the dinner. 








WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


GPG e™ 


Lt. Pat H. Hoy, USNR, formerly 
associated with the Amber Milling 
Co. and the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, recently had 
an exciting reunion with his nephew, 
Pfc. Matt Hoy, on Okinawa. The 
reunion took place just two hours 
before the devastating typhoon struck 
the island and destroyed or blew 
away every building on the island. 
Lt. Hoy and his nephew crawled, with 
a table in front of them to protect 
them from flying debris, to the hills, 
the only source of protection. Be- 
cause the mess hall was gone, the 
men on the island lived for several 
days on K rations and other canned 
food which they rescued from the 
demolished food warehouses. Lt. Hoy 
is stationed at the naval base on 
the island. 

* 


Discharged after 38 months in: the 
army, James R. Jewell has returned 
to Kansas City to again be associat- 
ed with his father, L. R. Jewell, in 
the flour brokerage business, and will 
again specialize in the handling of 
clears. A master sergeant in the air 
corps, James Jewell was stationed 
most recently for more than a year 
in interior Alaska where the Air 
Transport Command maintained a 
landing base for this service amidst 
rigorous weather conditions. 


* 


Capt. Robert B. Smith, son of Jess 
B. Smith, president of the Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, is in the 
Process of being discharged from the 
army. Before entering the service, 
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he was connected with Shellabarger 
Mills, Salina, Kansas. Capt. Smith 
was with Gen. Patton’s Third army 
in the European campaign, landing 
in Normandy on D-Day and going 
all the way with the Patton drive 
into Germany. Twice wounded, he 
recovered completely. He has been 
awarded the silver star, bronze star, 
purple heart, the latter two with oak 
leaf clusters, and has five major 
battle stars on his campaign ribbon. 
Jess Smith visited his son Oct. 28 at 
Fort Leavenworth where he is await- 
ing his discharge. 
* 


Lt. Com. Richard V. Scott, son 
of Clyde F. Scott, manager at Kan- 
sas City for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
visited Kansas City last week on ter- 
minal leave. He expects his dis- 
charge from the Navy in January. 
In three and a half years in the 
Navy, Lt. Com. Scott served in 
the Aleutian Islands, at the head- 
quarters of the 13th District Naval 
Command at Seattle as a gunnery 
instructor, in the Admiralty Islands 
and at Samar in the Philippines, his 
most recent station. Before entering 
the Navy, he was in the sales de- 
partment of the Bemis organization 
at Omaha. 

* 


J. G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager of 
the southwestern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has reported’ the 
illness of his son, Joe G. Schmitz, 
Jr., who has been in the Great Lakes 
naval training center, and is now in 
the naval base hospital in Norman, 
Okla. Another son, Ted, is confined 
in St. Anthony’s hospital in Okla- 
homa City following an appendectomy. 


* 


Among the recently discharged mil- 
itary personnel is Hugh S. Sauer, 
Oklahoma City, technical sergeant of 
the 15th surgical portable hospital 
unit serving in the Philippines and 
Japan. He is the son of M. C. Sauer, 
assistant director of sales for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALBERT E. TOLLEY WINS 
GOLF TOURNAMENT PRIZE 


New York, N. Y.—Albert E. Tolley, 
Ward Baking Co. and president of 
the New York Bakers Club, won 
first prize in the Class A group in 
the golf tournament held by the club 
at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y., Oct. 30. Ellis C. Baum, 
Continental Baking Co., won second 
prize in this group. 

First prize among the Class B golf- 
ers went to Frank R. Kinkenon, 
Continental Baking Co., and second 
prize to Robert P. Ford. Walter J. 
Stockman, associated with Raymond 
F. Kilthau, won the blind bogey’s 
member’s prize, while the guest 
prize went to M. Kommel. This was 
the final golf tournament of the sea- 
son. 

During a business meeting follow- 
ing dinner the report of a special 
housing committee, recommending 
that the club retain its present quar- 
ters for another year, was adopted. 
The first indoor meeting of the sea- 
son will be held by the club on Nov. 
28, with details to be announced 
later. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
RALPH E. POPP RETURNS 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Ralph E. Popp, who 
has spent the past two years and 
four months in the armed services, 
has returned to the Southwell Grain 
Corp., where he will be actively en- 
gaged in the merchandsing of grain. 









































for lighter 
fluffier cakes 


CAKE FLOURS 


“‘Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenklel Flour Mills - 


323 E. Atwater St. 
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DAIRYLEA 


PROVIDES PERFECT 


BAKING RESULTS 


In Post-War—Plan to use Dairylea 


DAIRYMEN'’'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, In 
ll West 42nd St., New York City 











NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 


Frank J. Hale 


Pres 





Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bidg., N.¥.C. 


Home Offices: 
800'Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
4is N. pene Ave., Chi, Ill. 


New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C., N.Y. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Miuune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 





NO POISON! 
NO BAIT! 


WIZO 
RAT GLUE BOARDS 





The modern, sure and safe 
method of eliminating rats, 
without the dangers or risks of 
poisonous bait. Rid your store- 
houses, warehouses and build- 
ings of rodent pests now—this 
new WIZO way. 

Just place WIZO Rat Glue 
Boards near rat holes. Fasten 
or tack boards to the floor to 
prevent them being pulled 
away. The boards catch the 
rodents firmly and securely,— 
“once they step on, they never 
step off!” ; 


WIZO Rat Glue can also be 
obtained separately for prepar- 
ing your own boards. 

Write for particulars today! 


Manufactured by 


ELKAY Propucts Co. 


323-27 West 16th St. 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 














———— 
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World Wheat Pool to Stabilize 


Supply and Price Proposed by FAO 


Quebec, Que.—Sir John Boyd Orr, 
director general of the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, made one of the few con- 
crete proposals of the conference 
just ended here by recommending the 
immediate preparation of an inter- 
national commodity-pooling device to 
stabilize the prices and supplies of 
the world surplus of wheat antici- 
pated in the next two or three years. 

The director general’s statement 
was clearly labeled as personal opin- 
ion, but nevertheless carries the 
weight of his position as first ad- 
ministrator of the United Nations 
food organization. He made a strong 
plea for world control of food and 
farm products, aiming at a level of 
production guaranteeing an adequate 
price for the farmer and ample sup- 
plies for a world now two thirds 
undernourished. 

He also issued a strong appeal for 
co-operation from all nations to at- 
tain the objective of FAO—ending 
hunger throughout the world. 

The director general called for an 
end to the policy of producing food 
on a scale sufficient to meet only 
the economic demand. 

“The world is able to consume all 
the food that the world can produce,” 
he declared. “It will be up to the 
world organizations, such as the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to see 
that people of the world have suf- 
ficient purchasing power to buy this 
food. 

“Finances won’t stop us. Every- 
thing that is physically possible and 
is desirable is also financially pos- 
sible.” 

He predicted that the world would 
again see a surplus of wheat, per- 
haps in 1947 or 1948, and he added 
the hope that a world pool of the 
commodity would be established for 
use of the world organization. 

The FAO director said the time 
would come when a single price for 
wheat would prevail throughout the 
world with a bottom below which 
the price could not fall. With this 
kind of an arrangement the farmer 
would then know at what price wheat 
is going to sell. 

A confidential report by the com- 
bined food board for the guidance 
of the FAO was released to disclose 
that, while the long-term outlook 
for wheat and flour was good, the 
total supply in the first half of 1946 
will be short in relation to the world 
demand. 

The board’s report was the basis 
for the calculations at the FAO meet- 
ings. European nations and other 
deficit food areas cannot be restored 
to prewar levels of diet before an- 
other two crop years, according to 
the report. 

The board therefore laid stress on 
the need to apportion supplies of 
sugar, fats, wheat and livestock prod- 
ucts for world distribution. It rec- 
ommended restrictions on fats, oils 
and sugar until signs of recovery are 
more evident. World supplies of 
sugar are expected to be at least 
16% below unrestricted requirements, 
barely permitting consumption at 
1945 levels. 

While fats and oils will be in bet- 
ter supply with the restoration of 
the copra industry, the combined 
food board said it did not expect the 
world supply to be much improved 
over this year, and that it would 


fall short of unrestricted prewar de- 
mand by 10%. 

In the second half of the coming 
year supplies of grains, vegetables 
and protein feeds are expected to 
improve steadily, possibly laying the 
foundation for the gradual restora- 
tion of the livestock and dairy in- 
dustries in Europe and other war- 
shattered countries. 

To meet the coming year’s world 
food needs, the United States will 
probably plant an acreage to food 
and feed about equal to that of this 
year, the board said. The United 
Kingdom is expected to continue at 
the high level of home production 
of food and fodder crops. 

L. B. Pearson, conference chair- 
man and Canadian ambassador to the 
United States, declared the FAO was 
well launched, but it will take two 
or three years to see results of its 
long term planning. The problems 
of immediate relief are those of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. 

Mr. Pearson said 42 countries ac- 
cepted the FAO constitution and 34 
of them signed it at Quebec. Rus- 
sia is the only major absentee na- 
tion, although it was represented at 
the conference by observers. The 
chairman expressed confidence that 
the Soviet would become a full 
member. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT LOADED FOR CHINA 

Portland, Oregon. — The Liberty 
ship Robert Lansing loaded wheat 
here Nov. 1 for China, the first such 
cargo to be loaded on the coast since 
the beginning of the war. It was 
presumed the cargo will be carried 
to Shanghai flour mills. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CIVILIAN AWARD 


* * 











Army Honors William Walms- 
ley for His Bakery Training 
Program for Armed Forces 
The ranking officers of the quarter- 
master corps of the army recently 
presented a civilian award to Wil- 
liam Walmsley of the bakers’ school 
of the American Institute of Baking. 
At the suggestion of John McCarthy, 
president of the American Bakers 
Association, the army brought in 





William Walmsley 


Mr. Walmsley, who organized a 
school for bakers in the armed 
forces, using the facilities of the AIB 
in establishing this training pro- 
gram. After receiving the civilian 
meritorious award, it was announced, 
following the presentation, that Mr. 
Walmsley had completed his connec- 
tion with the armed forces, and was 
returning to the AIB as dean of the 
bakers’ school. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES F. DRISCOLL NAMED 
AMBER SALES DIRECTOR 


St. Paul, Minn.—James F. Driscoll, 
chief buyer of macaroni products for 
the United States army for the past 
three years, has been named director 
of sales-for the Amber Mill of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation. He previously had 22 











James F. Driscoll 


years of sales and managerial experi- 
ence in the macaroni industry. Miill- 
ing of semolina and durum flours is 
carried out at the plant at Rush 
City, Minn., with ‘general offices at 
1923 University Ave., St. Paul. Mr. 
Driscoll will maintain’ headquarters 
in Chicago, and will serve the maca- 
roni industry throughout the nation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of General 
Mills, Inc. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $0.84375 per share on 
General Mills 334% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, payable Dec. 
1, 1945, to stockholders of record 
Nov. 9, 1945. This is the first quar- 
terly dividend on General Mills’ re- 
cently issued 338% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. K. BUYS LIBERALLY 


Winnipeg, Man. — Export business 
in Canadian wheat and flour last 
week totaled roughly 8,000,000 bus. 
Of this total, 6,000,000 bus, includ- 
ing 2,000,000 bus in the form of flour, 
were worked to the United Kingdom, 
while the remainder was made up 
of relief cargoes with the bulk ear- 
marked for France. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMANDER-LARABEE SUED 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Vibrations set 
up by engines and equipment used 
by a nearby mill are blamed by 
Clarence Dusterhof for damage to his 
house and mental distress in a $6,000 
suit filed recently in district court. 
Defendant is Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., operators of a mill at 
Hiawatha Ave.*and Thirty-fifth St. 
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British Dock Men 
Back on Job After 
Month’s Strike 


London, Eng.—British dock work- 
ers returned to their jobs this week, 
ending a month-long strike which 
had idled 120 vessels. 

But at the entrance to each dock 
gate was a large sign with the nu- 
meral “30.” Similar signs, with the 
number decreasing by one daily, will 
be posted to remind workers of their 
resolution to strike again at the 
end of 30 days if their wage de- 
mands are not met. 

The strike involved about 40,000 
workers, about 12,000 of them in the 
London area. The government had 
used about 10,000 men of the Royal 
Pioneers and Royal Engineers to un- 
load perishable food only. 

The strike had not yet resulted in 
curtailing of the supply of flour, lin- 
seed, wheat and barley, although 
cargoes of all these products awaited 
unloading, according to a report from 
London. 

The movement of wheat and. flour 
from country stations to the ports 
was delayed because of railway 
transport congestion which resulted 
from the strike. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPERATIONS AT CAPACITY 


Montreal, Que. — D. A. Campbell, 
president of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., here, stated at the 
recent annual meeting that the com- 
pany’s operations are expected to 
continue at capacity. Mr. Campbell 
noted that if rising trend in costs 
continues it eventually will become 
difficult to compete with European 
mills with low labor costs, but ex- 
pressed hope that a high degree of 
efficiency in Canadian mills might 
offset low European wage rates. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDITION TO WAREHOUSE 


Kenosha, Wis. — The Kenosha 
Wholesale Grocery Co. is construct- 
ing a two-story addition to its ware- 
house to provide a vermin- and ro- 
dent-proof storage for flours and 
farinaceous goods. In addition, the 
new building will afford shipping 
space and loading platforms to house 
the company’s fleet of trucks. 





U. S. APPROVES MORE 
PRIVATE EXPORTS 
* 


Washington, D. C. — The United 
States government has granted au- 
thority to Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Brazil, Portugal and Spain to pur- 
chase 7,500,000 bus of wheat through 
regular trade channels for December 
loading. Belgium is permitted to pur- 
chase 3,700,000 bus; Netherlands, 2,- 
775,000; Brazil, Portugal and Spain, 
315,000 each. Last month Holland 
was reported to have purchased 
about the same amount as is per- 
mitted for this month. Also Spain 
was granted permission to buy 4 
moderate quantity for nearby ship- 
ment from the west coast. The 
Export-Import bank announced an 
additional $50,000,000 credit for the 
Netherlands, to finance the purchase 
of United States products. The 
terms are generally the same 4s 
those provided for under an earlier 
$50,000,000 credit. 
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COTTON GOODS SUPPLY 
PICTURE STILL CLOUDY 


—~<>— 
Bag Manufacturers’ Actual November 
Needs Covered, But Decem- 
ber Wide Open 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Administration’s issuance of maxi- 
mum import purchasing ceilings and 
of resale domestic ceilings. A flurry 
of activity was noted when these 
were first reported, but at the week- 
end importers marked time pending 
new developments from Calcutta. 
In Amendment 7 to RPS-18, OPA 
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ck work- New York, N. Y.—The cotton pegged domestic ceilings at the same 
his week, goods supply picture for bag manu- levels previously established for the 
¢ which facturers continued cloudy the past DSC sales of the government pur- 
week as the Worth Street market chases. The only difference was that 
ach dock generally remained withdrawn and prices are ex-dock, United States 
the nu- the tendency among gray cloth pro-_ port of discharge, rather than being 
with the ducers to finish their own produc- based on the purchaser’s normal port 
aily, will tion became more pronounced. The of entry with freight adjustment be- 
of their little business in bag cottons that ing permitted. At the same time, the 
at the was released was for quick delivery order set maximum import prices in 
rage de- —the first two weeks of November line with the Indian mill ceilings. 
—and under the set-aside require- The reason cited by the price agency 
t 40,000 ments of M-317A. was “to insure a more equitable dis- 
mn in th . While bag concerns here are_ tribution of burlap in this country 
ent had booked up for actual needs for this by placing importers and manufac- 
ie Royal month, they chiefly are wide open’ turers who purchase burlap directly 
s to un- on December commitments. No sell- from India in the same buying posi- 
ing at all has been placed for the _ tion.” , 
uilted in first quarter of next year. Following are comparable quotable ASSOCIATION LEADERS—F. Peavey Heffelfinger, left, was elected 
hae li It is expected that December sell- prices of OPA ceilings and selling president of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association at that 
Ssoush ing will be placed toward the middle prices here: organization’s meeting in Omaha on Oct. 12. He succeeds J. L. Welsh 
‘ ~ of this month and that it may run Import Selling © Jan.-  April- of the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, right, who had held the office for 
a sufficiently strong to cover actual rie ceiling rng ot June two terms. Mr. Heffelfinger is vice president of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
: -in 7%-oz 6. 6 08 ; i 
bag production needs. Any forward  {)7;" gir 33 oes be he Minneapolis, a position to which he returned a few months ago after 
coverage, however, cannot be looked 40-in10 -oz 9.12 11.35 10.50 10.25 a leave of absence since September, 1942. During that time he served 
nd. flour for until the start of next year, when ‘°-in10%-oz 9.44 11.80 = 10.95 10.70 as regional director for the War Production Board at Minneapolis. He 
. be producers enter a new tax year. The selling quotations given above _—has been active in association affairs for many years. 
ray itea A trickle of gray cloth business for quarterly shipment in 1946 rep- 
cts the past week served to fill the gaps resent a slightly firmer trend over . 
in November coverage. There were the decline experienced in the Cal- grains total 3,071,000,000 bus, of 363,000,000 and 408,000,000 bus; bar- 
oie some lots of 38%-inch, 64x56, 5.50- cutta market about 10 days ago. At which 2,353,000,000 bus were on ley 177,000,000, 93,000,000 and 116,- 
“ITY yard Class A print cloths released, the week-end, the primary market farms and 718,000,000 bus were in 000,000 bus; rye 18,000,000, 21,000,- 
mpbell and some business was done in Class was somewhat mixed, but generally off-farm storages. This quantity 000 and so tedden pic a 
’ P $ 4 * . c ed 0 
ref (42 eth ia Se ick ns eas aa 
at the ; AS grid : : : ili gone 667,000,000 b t the ti f the Stocks of barl d 
is com> yard constructions were moving. going well under OPA ceilings is said 4, A us a e time 0 tocks of corn, oats, arley an 
oak te Private purchasing of burlap for by some observers here to reflect mdst recent survey on April 1, 1943. rye, shown by states in the accom- 
ampbell January-June shipment next year, a sudden improvement recently in Off-farm stocks of the five grains a panying table, are estimates for only 
s s _ . . ° b d ¥ Pye 
y conts Hl er geoesd to concen Aating twilaaiee’ tea poaubliy of pooner om Oct 2, 100, all ob-farm stoke ti Crop Rapietng Mpenl These 
become : P Fe : ‘ ae P : 
rsa the week. The way was cleared for tion gaining sharply at the turn of amounted to 794,000,000 bus, nearly positions include all off-farm stor- 
ae ox orderly buying by the Office of Price this year. half of the total commercial storage ages except commercial stocks at 
sree of capacity. terminals and Commodity Credit 
might " Pa Supplies of wheat, oats, barley and Corp. bins. 
ry Oct. 1 Total Stocks of Five Grains rye at the beginning of a crop year OnEAD 18 THE ETAFF OF Lire 
are considered as the sum of the es- GENTLES BAKERY ROBBED 
: Set at 3,071,000,000 Bus by Board '8'° 2° 04,0 uy 3 
USE 3 3 3 Ss ry oar carry-over stocks. Disappearance Mattapan, Mass. — Armed bandits 
iti escaped wi 4 i 
_ Washington, D. C.—Grain stocks 40% larger than a year ago, but 15% caries "tule 1 te Ot, wer the an. Baking ‘Co, posigg Mey 
roe [E.R aeee chiles COORD Saline Metioky 40m ecg ene's Tecate ate Temeetaet te mee. cause maine 
ae ’ OBA e eee /o r than a Oct. 1 stocks. e disappearance o e bakery, many plant employees 
- a pe ee er cao - gy Rpt year ago ta Pe —— than os wheat for this period in 1945 was and about 15 salesmen were threat- 
: 419,000, us of oats, ,VUU, years ago. arley stocks are © 387,000,000 bus, compared with 305,- ened by the three gunmen who 
ae bus ye! ug Bap ana: seth oy “4 Ps pie? get ye ge than on 000,000 bus in the same quarter of scooped out the contents of an open 
rye, the Uni ates Crop Report- ct. 1, , and Oct. 1, 1943. Rye 1944 and 348,000,000 bus in 1943. For safe. The robbery occurred at 5 p.m. 
house ing Board states. Wheat stocks are stocks also dwindled to 38% below the same respective periods disap- after many of the day’s receipts had 
ore ie ee a on vaget > yp ago and 59% below Oct. 1, pearance of oats was 403,000,000, been turned in. 
, an @ smaller than on Oct. 
—= 1, 1943. Stocks of corn are about Combined stocks of these five STOCKS OF SS — WITH COMPARISONS (thousand bushels) 
on ed an 
y STOCKS OF GRAIN, OCT. 1, 1945, WITH COMPARISONS (thousand bushels) oat ae Perce HY Ce ae F Sr tee TE ‘ 
Oct. 1, Oct. 1, July 1, Oct. 1, State 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 
wien and position 1943 1944 1945 1945 New England Perera se 168 ae . poe r as : on , ao ; - 
Tnited On farms* ........ Fass eh Cape seWaaciian ese 523,816 532,270 89,631 639,217 Now EN ici eae a pe “40 "120 123 "64 ort) 13 -13 
Commodity Credit COrpef ....ccccccwescccees 54,500 22,365 23,700 22,189 Pennsylvania 240 207 565 680 180 170 40 74 
id au- . ee elevators & warehouses*. peng: 198,413 42,124 CEUS  NS  vcass cies sdcvessse | ae 710 2,456 ~—«-3, 328 288 255 31 21 
2 CrMIMA@lBy 2... ecccceecccececcreccccseseseees 199,592 199,475 67,185 70,308 Sa + 5 
ads, Merchant mille 000000000000... 126.965 197818 B4463 190.790 ilmmole lll aemess Xess ae 
~* Total 1,114,914 1,090,341 ose. 36600 eee ; ; os eee We = . 
Coot ee ee eeeeesereseeseeseseeseeeee . . . ye é . a »V¥29,50 Jisco si er re eS 554 332 97 50 556 +5 8 58 
ee ) Corn— . - Sinnepetn Pe ee 759 863 4,600 6,785 5/910 8,249 800 852 
On fé Sk at 66:5: Ue pe O08 b's W405. 66 ON CER H O60 88 359,313 206,62 747,3: 306,71§ WP. ect sdecdcesavdenswoe 38 2,923 6,762 »443 445 e ° sd 
0 pur- Commanine ae SS ar res crear rar 477 “ 534 5 "* _ + Misbiuri poe 0-00 chee &O.6-0.8 ay 880 Hs 418 1,043 * 83 34 
ds, 2, oe elevators & warehouses*f..... 20,948 20,313 24,553 17,188 North Dakota 68 86 pee oe ert 4,236 o 263 
S, % OrmM esr i vis best hse Mivse nets bos eeves 7,452 7,478 1,20 67 So Dakoté 501 760 2,906 6,32 451 2,325 52 606 
Spain, ; ot — : = eoredika, ame Te eee 1,823 3,379 1,216 2,279 745 635 330 181 
olland PE aS. 04.056 Ke ee bo 0d-Vie be bass kin EROS OS 388,190 234,946 783,178 328,600 er ee ee 655 Ped rae ios ted 48 28 
( ta ee a ae 85 245 26 5 73 * * 
hased Lae 930,126 950,861 211,258  . 1,318,666 ees 47 97 146 136 63 416 * sa 
; per- tls mills, elevators & warehouses*{ 44,067 43,128 17,582 56,985 ae orto Sr. Soy ee J ie pos ed aie ce 4 : ; 
Spain SOW. dae pane w ee oC Bias 6 6004 b008.008.0.0 00% 16,407 17,328 9,604 43,655 ianteabentae ca LN OL ep 55 “Ol 645 641 300 100 36 3 
uy a EN id FRc Ke Ocal Sed ness saw biG 990,600 1,011,317 238,444 1,419,206 Fy gen “Rade aaa 183 121 — wane 730 372 44 6 
: B ar her southern .... bd - 2 O26 ? S ns 
ea On rardine POP Pee Tee CET OL Poe re Pa eee $246,000 185,420 $56,000 174.315 ot ea CRORE P4046 Pe . , pH ’ ane - pe go 16 16 
The Interior mills, elevators & warehouses*{..... 61,905 56,100 26,490 59,782 = es oa 10 33 ‘ 72 "4 "104 ; 59 _ ve 
d an 2 a a tet pa ete 20,588 ° 26,032 14,479 OC SER oe = Naame 137 230 182 845 «1,071 58 103 
tbe ‘ UME BON eal Se ee cnsineaie Secale Va r8 328,493 267,552 96,969 wren “Se a as oo ‘Se "330 556 “s 
z ye— FIREEIERROED: 5.0.64. 0150" 0 oo 7 57 5 : $ ) 
The Se CU vic wa ss 8 EKG vce h sda be donee s ser $23,000 16,314 $3,650 14,381 oneer. Ley: re 31 87 1'636 O31 1'130 1'330 32 45 
Interior mills, elevators & . warehouses*{..... 8,568 4,881 2,538 8,261. “GAlifoMMla 2... eines 527 418 1,693 2,073 17,275 18,457 13 20 
1e & Sern Nein has 0 Nk oS dU Rave owe hhc oer 22,907 14,728 6,599 4,732 Other western .......... * * 72 30 ° ° . 
arlier Totes Other states and ae - ‘ 
ST Se rae re pe ee ae 54,475 35,923 12,787 22,374 undistributed* ...... 579 811 3,605 3,929 2,295 743 
*Esti Stocks ow . Cx odity Credit Corn —_—— —— <= —  — 
as in eeeE wocden Sine Gol ie teen tDeabetcmn grain abechin a5 wares poten a. United States ......20,313 17,188 43,128 56,985 56,100 59,782 4,881 3,261 
by Grain Branch, Production and Marketing Administration. {Includes also stocks in mer- For positions covered, see preceding paragraphs. *Stocks in states indicated combined 


chant, mills, §Interpolated. to avoid disclosing individual operations. 
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were scattered. Deliveries were fair. Quo- various sources at 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 picked 
tations Nov. 3: spring top patent $3.42@ sacks, several of the large chain bakers they te 
3.57, standard patent $3.32@3.47, first clear did not participate to the full extent of time b 
2 ; : $3.15@3.36, second clear $2, family flour their needs and the local trade is satis- continu 
$4.51; hard winter short patent $3.45@3.57, fied that additional sales are still to je Quote 
< 95% patent $3.35@3.47, first clear $2.82@ made in the near future. The prices paid $4.69; § 
3.17; soft winter short patent $3.40@4.31, by the jobbing and medium-sized baking ash $4. 
standard patent $3.30@4.06, first clear $2.90 trade for spring standards were slightly more 4 
@3.15. over $3.65 in one or two instances, but the $6.10@" 
St. Louis: A decided improvement in new Pulk of this buying was in the $3.60@ straigi 
business was reported by local mills last 3.65 range, with a few slightly below these 
week. Some fairly large orders were placea ‘&ures. portl 
on the books by bakers and blenders for On flour from the Southwest the heayi- ra ‘ 1a 
free but mills, combatting the worst car prompt to 120 days’ shipment. The fam- €St volume came from chain buyers, where ua 
U S FLOUR MARKETS shortage in history, were unable to meet jjly trade failed to show much interest. the prices were below these quotations, dite. 
eo De specifications in a majority of cases. Clears were in good demand, but offerings High glutens held firmly within 5c of ceil- mes pe! 
Salina: Until the new subsidy was an- were extremely light. Jobbers reported some "gs on most flours, and clears continued ves" 
nounced Nov. 1, sales were. quiet, but improvement in new bookings for up to Very high and scarce. Seine 
THE SOUTHWEST there was a substantial amount of new 120 days. The trade did not buy as antici- Quotations Nov. 3: spring high glutens ae it 
business booked thereafter. Shipping direc- pated. Mills generally were not anxious  $3.85@3.90, standard patents $3.60@3.70, vers 
Kansas City: Although there was a heavy tions continue good, but mill operations are sellers, Prices were about 5@8c under clears $3.50@3.60; southwestern short pat- = t 
volume of bookings following the announce- lagging because of the boxcar shortage. ceilings. ents $3.70@3.75, standard patents $3.55@ tt de 
ment of the higher November subsidy rate, Texas: Some mills worked a lots of Central states mills reported improved 3.70, clears $3.40@3.58; soft winter straights tna 
millers were somewhat disappointed that pakers flour after the. & pre» Bay _ Aes buying. There were some good-sized par- Pennsylvania $3.60@3.75, Pacific coast $3.75 Central 
hat’ taste mer was not done. All mar- announced, bringing their total seiea of all cels sold to the baker trade for scattered @3.77. boo kin 
ehiae> tak Sanied ans pot gy tee Hamer pur, types to 100% capacity; others report totals shipment. terrae Boston: The flour market is experiencing East I 
soak bb . > us to of about 60% and some no more than 20 Quotations Nov. 3: soft winter wheat another buying wave as a result of the space 
iilin 08 ; or 25%, practically all family flour. Opera- Patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, increase in subsidy rates for Novembvr. during 
Pa. age of gr 4 winter wheat mills on the tions are commencing to show a declining family short patent $4.35, straight and Mills are accepting offers ranging from lout 
8 ay of “ae November subsidy kited tendency in some cases, though generally 95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 5c to 10c sack below ceilings and some $3.62 
to around 370% of capacity, but fell off still close to full capacity. Cars good Winter bakers patent $3.50, family patent more anxious for business are cutting low- $3.42, 
aerey - Lowa second day. The average enough to load flour are less plentiful but $3.65@3.90, straight and 95% §$3.50@3.55, er. The result has been a moderately fastry 
ease aplte YO% he Ahora ane ments being delayed for lack of cars. s g a 0 +90, Nov. 1. Most. classes of trade have come ham $: 
con 1 wine" 2 e preceding wee Quotations Nov. 3, 100s: extra high patent Toledo: Very heavy buying of flour fol- in for flour varying in size of commit- 
so. $4@4.20, high patent $3.95@4.05, standard lowed the increase in the subsidy Nov. 1. ments from minimum carlots to fairly large —— 
Although | all classes of trade showed bakers, under .44% ash $3.52 (ceiling), first The rise was more than generally expect- round lots. Spring patents are receiving 
some activity, the preponderance of sales clears $3.90@4.05, delivered TCP. ed and was sufficient to relieve millers more attention than southwesterns since CAT 
was in single cars to 10,000 sacks. Chain of the squeeze which had caused cessa- both types are quoted at identical prices, ¥ 
buyers took some flour, but with one ex- THE NORTHWEST tion of selling and buying. However, many Limited sales of soft winter flour are also —_—_ 
ception, the volume of their purchases was Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills booked millers are so well sold up for three to reported. Family flour did not share in 
not large and was confined to replacement 4 tremendous volume of flour business in four months ahead that the amount of the week’s volume to the same degree as Toro! 
needs. Mills indicated a considerable spot- the first two days of November as a result new bookings they can take on is limited. bakery flour. National brands show no board 
tiness in the buying, with the eastern of the higher subsidy. Business on the They seem to be fearful of getting too change in quotations, but private brands port pr 
seaboard, showing the most interest, sales first day of the month totaled 500 to heavy commitments and too far ahead in are 5c to 10c lower and came in for a This B 
tapering off westward into the central 600% of capacity, the second day was view of the subsidy uncertainties. Tight- limited amount of business. Shipping in- fers fo 
states. Fair family trade was reported in about three fourths of the first and there- ness of the car situation has returned to structions are received steadily and ship- sulting 
eee amounts for replacement re- after the business tapered off sharply. By some extent. ments are going out almost on schedule. ating ¢ 
quirements. the close of last week, trade was again Cleveland: The first two days of this  @uotations Nov. 3: spring high gluten $3.85 flour t) 
There was an active interest in clears routine. For the entire week, spring wheat month flour sales were tremendous, both @3.92, short patent $3.75@3.82, standard seas. 
and some fair sales were made for scat- sales in the Northwest represented 209.1% jobbers and bakers supplying themselves Patent $3.65@3.72, first clear $3.50@3.57; accepte 
tered future shipment. More business could of capacity, against 23% the previous week with flour to last at least 120 days, The  ‘S°Uthwestern short patent $3.75@3.82, stand- will be 
have been done if buyers and millers could and 42% a year ago. new subsidy has made it possible ler mills %¢d patent $3.65@3.72; Texas short patent meres 
have gotten together on values. With so Practically all of the business was in to sell at 10c sack -under ceiling prices $3.75@3.82, standard patent $3.65@3.72; soft but th 
many mills having a heavy demand for bakery types, with family trade showing Demand for family flour has MR che a Winter patent $3.78@3.85, straight $3.63q i abagge 
clears in mixed cars, the round-lot mar- little expansion. The heavy first-of-the- nice increase. The reduction of four points 7% clear $3.53@3.60. ness in 
oo is abnormally irregular. Clears for month buying put about as much business for butter and fats has caused the in- Philadelphia: The flour market, after require 
eed are scarce. , on mill books as they cared to accept creased demand, and it is said that if showing sluggishness the greater part of ered. 
Boxcar shortages and milling wheat and stay within their subsidy limitations. points were entirely eliminated on fats the the week, found increased activity with and ex 
scarcity continue to plague millers, both Consequently, they did not press for addi- family flour business would be back to the announcement of the 3%c increase in tions N 
now growing to serious proportions. Ship- tional business after the first big rush and normal. the subsidy for the eastern area. Some tion flo 
ping directions continue to hold up fairly those who had lowered prices below the There is no scarcity of fats and at mills are shading prices modestly and a Darts 
well and output at Kansas City has been ceilings raised their asking prices back to present there is sufficient sugar around moderate. business is being consummated bbl, se 
— maintained at practically maximum the maximums by the close of the week. but the bakers lack points. "There is no real weakness apparent, as eae 
yels. Clears are strong and scarce. Export in- ° ition freight! 
Quotations Nov. 3, sacked: established quiries are numerous, although actual book- EASTERN STATES to «oe ha Pirie ee formed 
aces uakeat’ SE OT EE’ cenoeee pisces ings are not large. " Buffalo: Sales of flour during the early that backlogs have decreased considerably Onta 
$3 ol pes hes wtghendys sta rd paten Quotations Nov. 5: established brands part of last week were at low ebb, but over the past few months. Bakers gen- demanc 
3.25@3.28, straight grade $3.17@3.20, first family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- the favorable subsidy advance resulted in erally are anxious to build up their re- heavy | 
clears $3.10@3.15, second clears and low ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent even heavier sales to the bakery trade serves, influenced by the uncertainty of ahead. 
grade $2.75@2.90, soft winter short patent $3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent than expected. Sales to family trade were the duration of the subsidy program, es- increas 
$3.40@ pig cake flour $4.10@4.20, standard $3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear only fairly good. Government orders were pecially since the subsidy on butter has tion fe 
-— $3.20@ or : : ' $3@3.10, second clear §$2.70@2.90, whole light, but mills have been busy cleaning just been removed. In this connection, bbl. 1 
tially pie y Bi aie — Rnd pe wheat $3.30@3.54. up old contracts. With the domestic trade the mills are expected to exercise caution price « 
of effectin “ar slight yd wevenniiet ri "the Interior markets, including Duluth: The well taken care of for some time to come, in making bookings in order to keep with- interest 
position a high in flours of United rise in the November subsidy brought in a mills are looking forward to an active in the 120-day limit. standal 
States origin in comparison with Canadian £04 volume of pent up flour demand. Bast- export trade in the near future Mills Quotations Nov. 3: spring wheat short ——* 
ch aanlaliehena: Ak s ieaahy: Hier of ecHAll ern buyers placed orders for single cars are crowded with directions. Clears were patent $3.78@3.83, standard patent $3.68 for ex} 
Gold tay Paartc Ube Wan. the cles toa- to medium-sized lots, the aggregate of firm and scarce. @3.73, first spring clear $3.55@3.60; hard seaboat 
inte ak tEbgad maricah” markets. Other which was large, although no individual Quotations Nov. 3, cottons: spring first winter short patent $3.78@3.83, 95% $3.68 _ The 
areas seem to be well supplied with flour large orders were booked. patent $3.70, standard ‘patent $3.60, first @3.73; soft winter straights nearby $3.45 livered 
igh * : ad clear $3.45; hard winter short patent $3.70, @ 3.50. hand f 
right now as a result of recent heavy THE CENTRAL WEST 95% patent $3.60, first clear $3.40; soft ; flour is 
shipments. oe winter short patent $3.70, first clear $3.30 Pittsburgh: New flour bookings were Quotat: 
Some interest was shown from Cuba, Chicago: The usual buying spurt after : P ches r 9.00. heavy the first three days of November. M Am: 
and exporters feel that there might be a the subsidy announcement, took place last New York: Tremendous buying by practi- The majority of mills pressed for busi- $1120 
revival of business from the island in week. Most of the business done was in cally every class of trade dominated the ness and mill representatives state flour aeenet 
November, although the uncertainty about spring wheat flour and there was a wide flour market on receipt of the subsidy prices were 20c below ceilings on some hang: 
the prospect of a new special subsidy may range of prices. The mills that kept their changes, Although these had been some- grades. High glutens sold at ceilings or Winn 
keep buying down to absolute necessities. quotations up to the ceiling reported little what anticipated, heavy interest started only 2c lower. First clears held firm. The flour 1: 
Tangier continued to inquire for flour, want- business, _but others seemed more anxious as soon as the announcement was made, majority of flour sales were made on a 9)- ly 2,00 
ing 40,000 bags for December shipment, and a fairly large amount of business was continuing until the following day, by to 120-day basis. Little interest was shown all of 
after buying a little last week. Ship- transacted. Sales ranged from one and which time bakers, large and small, and in family flour and only a few small scat- United 
ping space was a problem, as it is with two cars up to round lots. Sales of hard jobbers had covered much of their re- tered sales in family flour were reported. Stood t 
Brazil where apparently there is still in- winter wheat flour were less numerous and quirements for 60 days. The buying was Some mills reduced prices on family flour re-rout 
terest in buying. With mill backlogs gen- generally in smaller volume. Shipping di- particularly heavy because of the absence 10c under the previous week’s prices. Bak- mills ¢ 
erally fairly heavy, the amount of pro- rections continued brisk, Very little ac- of business on the October subsidy change, ers are receiving more fats for their bak- Decem} 
duction available for export within the tivity occurred in family flour and sales but in spite of the volume, estimated by ing requirements, but sugar remains scarce. and su 
next few weeks is limited. Cake flour sales were large the first three tion to 
Six mills report domestic business ac- days of November. Shipping directions lots ar 
tive, 11 fair, 5 quiet, none slow and 8 dull. SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS maintain a moderate pace and mills are and tk 
Oklahoma City: Sales improved slightly Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs, (Canadian quotations P'@ctically up to schedule. nl ‘ 
ranging from 30 to 125% and averaging per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. Quotations Nov. 3: hard winter bakers bounds 
43% compared with 35% previous week short patent $3.60@3.80, straight $3.50 allay 
and 34% a year ago. Family buyers took ; Chicago — Mpls. Kans.City St.Louis Buffalo 3.70, high gluten $3.88, first clear $3.50@ eon 
53% of bookings and bakers 47%. Opera- Spring first patent ............ $3.42 @3.57 $...@3.44 $...@... $...@3.50 $...@3.70 3.55; spring bakers short patent $3.65 @ Vane 
tions averaged 84% compared with 90% Spring standard patent ......... 3.32@3.47 ...@3.34 ...@ -+-@3.50  ...@3.60 3.80, standard $3.58@3.70, high gluten $3.88 ritory, 
previous week and 78% a year ago. Prices Spring first clear .............. 3.15@3.36 3.00@3.10 ...@ bs wees “oe. Gas @3.90, first clear $3.55@3.60; soft winter little ¢ 
unchanged. Quotations, sacks, delivered Hard winter short patent ..... 3.45@3.57 ...@... 3.28@3.35 ...@3.50 - @3.70 bakers cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate a large 
Oklahoma rate points Nov. 3: hard wheat Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.35@3.47 ...@ 3.25@3.28 3.50@3.55 ...@3.60 grade $4@4.35, straight $3.67@3.70; Pacilti: Manila 
short patent $4@4.33, soft wheat short Hard winter first clear ........ 2.82@3.17 ---@ 3.10@3.15 2.85@3.35 ++-@3.40 coast $3.65@3.73, family flour $4@4.71. tral an 
patent $4@4.33, standard patent $3.90@ 4.13. Soft winter short patent ...... 3.40@4.31 ...@ 3.40@3.45 ...@4.05 ...@3.70 to secu 
bakers short patent $3.75, bakers standard pon pee on ad ya gee Se etsAhaarice bere dats 460 me 3.30 Pps! pe ee rs THE SOUTH ness to 
s y s ead Po Te q @ 3. 00 oD ace oo eG > @ 3. eo; . > ; In t 
= ceoewanee oS” tai a ees 4.03@4.41 4.20@4.30 ...@ --@4.91 1. @4.65 enemas Beewere aay demand is fours 
Omaha: Mills report a general increase Rye. aour. ‘dark 3.60@3.96 3.60@3.70 @ @4.41 ay steadily increasing because of the new sub- ‘ : 
in sales of flour last week. Some said ste ae ee pet * @3.62 ""4 +0 @S. -+-@4,15 — sidy and the general reduction in_ pric: al 
sales had increased 200%. Production con- 5 ‘ pit Talli Set hat ee Beh +++ @3.7 ee 4 Si A Ay +++@3.99  ...@3.98 The stringent scarcity of sugar in tl wy je 
tinued at maximum speed. All plants were New York Phila. Boston Cleveland tNashville area is holding down demand for family ped do 
operating on full-time basis. Shipping in- Spring first patent ............. tt$3.85@3.90 $3.78@3.83 $3.75@3.82 $...@3.76 $...@.., — flour despite the easing of fats shortace. ee 
structions were very good. Quotations Nov. Spring standard patent ........ 3.60@3.70 3.68@3.73 3.65@3.72 3.50@3.60 or, ee For two days last week no sugar W ec Bint 
3: family short patents $4.05, standard pat- Spring first clear ............4. 3.50@3.60 3.55@3.60 3.50@3.57 ...@3.55 ...@... available to housewives in New Orleans <higiihe 
ent $3.75, bakers short patents $3.41, high Hard: winter short patent 3.70@3.75 3.78@3.83 3.75@3.82 ...@3.70 ...@ Quotations Nov. 3: spring wheat $3.7), mre 
protein $3.31, fancy clears $3.05, and low Hard winter 95% patent ...... 3.55@3.70 3.68@3.73 3.65@3.72 3.50@3.60 ...@ f.o.b. mill, ceiling; hard winter standard to tak 
grade clears $2.85. . Hard winter first clear ........ SODOS6S Die cee Biees neces 20@....  RORRBE 08-40, Ghoet $9.50; mort winter streigh yo ap 
Wichita: Sales were poor until Nov. 1, Soft winter short patent ...... 12s@ 2+ --.@ ... SISQ@SE5 4200458 ...04.60 F500 short 95.65; all latter prices are quota 
but with the 3%c subsidy increase on that Soft winter straight ........... 3.60@3.75 *3.45@3.50 3.63@3.70 3.58@3.65 4.70@4.95 -0.b, New Orleans. es 
date, bookings rose sharply to 300 to Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.).. 3.75@3.77 ...@... ...@... ...@.. we aS Nashville: Even with the advanced sub- Ontari 
600% of capacity. The over-all operation Soft winter first clear ......., ws See Beeiee 4.25@4.55  sidy, which decreased flour prices from unchan 
rate for Wichita mills was 86%, which Ry@ four, WHIT 05... cescvcies 4.65@4.75 4.60@4.70 ...@... ...@... ...@... 5 to 8c sack, flour buyers did not make . 
showed a slight decline in production from Rye flour, GOP «...-sevcscccces 606 eee 7) Bes Lae iat we a @. any large purchases. However, some flour — 
the previous week. Shipping directions are Semolina, NO. 2 .ccccvessasdece Viren: «cu QGee. xe cl cet i eee mats was booked in moderate lots, both soft and 
averaging about 75% of capacity. Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg a aa gcc ge AI arti omen MI] 
Sateen: Flour teria wee met as. Yeuilly, potent ...... $..5@ 00 Gece coe — Bptine top patent... €...@806:8...0650 Rn beres Rave fair contecw ane 
heavy as anticipated when the new subsidy Soft winter straight.. ...@... ...@... Spring second patent? ...94.40 ...@4.80 Wil! Probably run. until the first of eat — 
rate was announced and in many quarters PABtry cceccceccecces seeG ieee ce e@ woe Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... ae — med yore orgy See “high. 
volume of new business was disappointingly Dakota std. patent... ...@... ...@..- Spring exports§ .... ...@11.35 ...@... .* . i? aah = tise prsty 66a atl Minn 
amall last week. The majority of buyers Montana etd, patent. ...@... ...@.:. . Ontarle soft winters ...06.50 ...@... °c there is little incentive to book aes no abs 
seemed in no rush to anticipate future Ontario exports§ ... ...@6.26 @ amounts st present.  Ghipping Sirestion: searchi 
needs, knowing that wheat ice t ° Meet git on old contracts are fairly good. Outbound Uvely 
> & prices are a Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft shipments to merchants, jobbers and whole- ord pr 
tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. salers in the South and Southeast ranse turn it 


winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 


ceiling now and a further increase in price 
$280-lb cottons, ttHigh glutens. 


is improbable. Shipping directions fairly Local bakers 


from slow to fairly good, 
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picked up a few lots here and there, but 
they too have sufficient contracts for the 
time being. Sales of all bakery products 

continue exceptionally good. 
Quotations Nov. 3: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.69; soft wheat cake flour, not over -41% 
-41% or 


ash $4.02; soft wheat cake flour, 

more ash $3.79, short patent family flour 
$5.10@5.20, standard patent $4.95@5.10, 
straight $4.70@4.95, clear $4.25@4.55. 


PACIFIC COAST 
portland; The increase in the subsidy 
was larger than expected in the Pacific 
Northwest and brought about a larger do- 


mestic flour business immediately. Further 
bookings are expected to result if wheat 
moves more freely into terminals. Spot 
pusiness is difficult to work because of 
wheat shortage, but the bulk of the flour 
puyers are well taken care of for some 


Export bookings continue in 


time to come. 
The Philippines, South and 


a modest way. 


Central America and the Hawaiian Islands 
continue as chief outlets, although some 
pookings have been made to the Dutch 


East Indies, subject to steamer space. This 


space is scheduled to .move, tentatively, 
during December. 

Flour quotations Nov. 3: all Montana 
$3.62, high gluten $3.57, bluestem bakers 
$3.42, bluestem topping $3.25, cake $3.85, 


astry $3.02, pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat 


Dp 
clears $3.25, whole wheat 100% $3.25, gra- 


ham $2.95, cracked wheat $2.95. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The Canadian wheat 
board has announced that the wheat ex- 
port price for December will be unchanged, 
This has enabled mills to make flour of- 
fers for export for that month. The re- 
sulting bookings will cover the entire oper- 
ating capacity of milling plants as all the 
flour that can be produced is needed over- 
seas. So far there has not been time for 


acceptances, but offers are out and orders 
will be received in due course. A little 
more trading was done with Newfoundland, 
but there was no other business of im- 
portance during the week. Domestic busi- 
ness in flour is going along as usual. Trade 
requirements are normal and are fully cov- 
ered. Domestic prices are at ceiling levels 


and export values are unchanged. .Quota- 
tions Nov. 3: for export, government regula- 
tion flour $11.35 per 280 lbs, Atlantic winter 
ports; top patents for use in Canada $5.05 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal 


freights, 10c extra where cartage is per- 
formed. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in slow 
demand. Domestic buyers’ needs are not 


heavy and are fully covered for some weeks 
ahead. Export business is slow. Another 
increase of 25c was made in the equaliza- 
tion fee this week which raises it to $1.75 
bbl. When this amount is added to the 
price of winters the flour is too dear to 
interest export buyers. Quotations Nov. 3: 
standard grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
for export $6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $1.75. 
The quantity of winter wheat being de- 
livered is small. Mills have enough on 
hand for immediate needs as demand for 
flour is not heavy. The ceiling is the price. 
Quotations Nov. 3: best grades $1.26 bu, 
Montreal freights, which is equivalent to 
$112@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in 
Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
four last week was equivalent to rough- 
ly 2,000,000 bus in terms of wheat, and 


all of this was reported worked to the 
United Kingdom. However, it is under- 
stool that varying amounts of this is being 
re-routed for relief purposes. Canadian 
mills are now booked up to the end of 
December. Domestic trade continues good 


and supplies are moving freely. In addi- 
tion to the United Kingdom business, small 
lots are being worked to the West Indies 
and the Philippines. Quotations Nov. 3: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $5.30.cottons, second patents $4.80, 
patents to bakers $4.60. 


_ Vancouver: The flour picture in this ter- 


second 


ritory, both domestic and export, shows 
little change. =xporters are still receiving 
a large number of inquiries, mainly from 


Manila along with some interest from Cen- 
tral and South America, but the inability 
to secure steamship space is holding busi- 
hess to a mere trickle, 

In the domestic field while hard wheat 


flour sales to the large bread manufac- 
turers are holding steady, both hard and 
soft wheat flour sales to small operators 


are (own sharply from a few months ago, 
due to the scarcity of shortening. Present 
indications are that these conditions will 
continue for some time. 


Hard wheat flour supplies are ample 
to take care of current needs and. prices 
are unchanged at ceiling levels. Cash car 
quotations for 98's cottons: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

More soft wheat flour is coming from 
Ontario mills and is selling to the trade 


unchanged at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis; Demand for millfeed shows 
no abatement, with all classes of buyers 
Searching for supplies. This feed is rela- 
Uvely cheap at full ceilings, and the rec- 
ord production moves as fast as mills will 
turn it loose. Ceiling $37.75. 
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Kansas City: Offerings of any kind con- 
tinue very scarce; situation is tighter than 
at any previous time; no slackening in 
demand; offerings with clears are harder 
to find on the usual 50-50 basis, and buy- 
ers are not so anxious to book ahead 
heavily with ground wheat for future ship- 
ment; carlot ceiling $36.50. 


Oklahoma City: Brisk demand and in- 
adequate supplies. No change in prices. 
Quotations, burlaps, carloads for southern 


deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.95; 
for northern deliveries $1.90. 


Omaha: Market unchanged. It is ex- 
tremely tight. Demand is terrific. Supply 
only fair and far behind demand. Quota- 
tions: $36.50 carlot, $37.50 le.l, ceilings. 

Wichita: Demand greater than produc- 
tion, with no change apparent. Offerings 


confined to old contracts, with a substan- 
tial amount going to mixed car buyers. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: straight cars 
$36.50, mixed cars $37.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was un- 
abated but shipments were few due to the 
car shortage. Feed and flour together 
have warehouses filled to the roof in many 
$36.50@ 


instances. Quotations at ceiling: 

37.50 for bran, mill run and gray shorts. 
Salina: Business exceptionally good; 

prices steady; supplies considerably below 

trade requirements. Ceiling prices con- 


tinue for bran and shorts. 

Fort Worth: Situation tighter than ever, 
if anything, owing to some slight decrease 
in production, while demand is as urgent 
as ever. Quotations: ceiling, carlots, wheat 
and gray shorts $42.20 sacked, delivered 
TCP; in mixed cars $1 per ton higher. 

Toledo: All millfeeds selling at ceiling 
levels $42.37 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, with de- 
mand far in excess of supply. Buyers glad 
to be accommodated with no _ question 
about price. Allocation of feeds necessary 
with large amounts taken by trucks. 

Cleveland: The feed situation is un- 
changed. There is no let-up in demand; 
the supply is inadequate all at ceiling 
prices. Quotations: spring bran, hard win- 
ter bran, standard middlings and red dog 
$42.90. 

Buffalo: While the demand is not as 
pressing as it was, it is still urgent as 
millfeed is being widely used in place of 
higher priced feedstuffs, especially ground 
wheat feed. Mill operations are at high 
level, but demand exceeds the output. Quo- 
tations: all varieties $41.55, straight car- 
lots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Demand continues strong for 
nearby delivery, but pressure for deferred 
shipment is slackening to some _ extent. 
Mixed cars are the usual offerings by mills 
but these are quickly taken up. The bulk 
of mill output is still being applied against 
previous commitments. Quotations are 
steady at ceilings. Spring bran, midds., 
mixed feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand active and a slight- 
ly freer supply kept well cleaned up at 
firm prices. Quotations: std. bran, pure 
spring, hard winter, soft winter, std. midds., 
flour and red dog, all $44.84@45.34. 

Pittsburgh: There is an excellent demand 
with production below needs of buyers. 
All millfeeds selling at ceiling levels $44.85 
ton, f.o.b. Soybean oil meal, with wheat, 
oats and barley continue to supply majority 
of needs in millfeeds but buyers are will- 
ing to take anything that is available. 

Nashville: The demand for both bran 
and shorts continues to exceed supply. Of- 
ferings are practically nil. Mills selling as 
a rule in’ mixed cars of flour and feed. 
Local hay situation good. Quotations, when 


made, on bran and shorts $43.30@44.30 
ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 
Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 


$36.50 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed conditions continued tight 
terrific demand 


during past week with 
noted. Situation remains unchanged, with 
demand exceeding supply, despite mills 


working to capacity seven days per week. 
Quotations (unchanged): red bran and mill 
run, blended, white and midds. $36.30, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $37, 
ceiling; California prices: $42.08, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles prices 
up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto; Offerings of millfeed are great- 
ly below domestic requirements. Demand 
is very heavy and cannot be fully covered 
although production is at record levels. 
At ceiling prices millfeed is exceptionally 
good value. Quotations: domestic ceiling, 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed is keen, with practically all of the 
output from western mills going to eastern 


Canada. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. Small lots ex- 


country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: The usual amount of millfeed 
is available from western mills while the 
domestic demand is holding very steady. 
Dealers are continuing to maintain strict 


rationing of all sales. Prices unchanged, 
cash car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. 
27 3 
34,652 *27,274 


13 20 
Five mills 32,693 27,802 


*Four mills. 
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WHICH CURVE Is YouRS? 





NE of the three flours represented by these laboratory 

mixing charts is the right one for your shop condi- 
tions—yet the protein and ash of all three are identical. 
You'll have plenty of production headaches if you pick 
the wrong one. 

With Kelly-Erickson Service you can avoid such pit- 
falls. Knowing your shop conditions, our laboratory can 
pick and choose flours that fit your particular equipment, 
layout and type of product. There is no guesswork about it. 


When you buy from Kelly-Erickson you get the gluten 
type and quality that keeps your production schedules run- 
ning smoothly and your product reputation high. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


ORM ARA,. NESBAA SE A 








J. J. PappEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 


KCREMO” | 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


A.Lso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA -; 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 








HELP WANTED 
J a a OE 





“HERE IS AN 
OPPORTUNITY © 


For an ambitious man, 28 to 40, 
to be assistant sales manager of 
a 4,000 cwt. Central States flour 
mill, to receive a substantial in- 
come within the first few years 
if his efforts show results. 


He will be given increased re- 
sponsibility as quickly as he 
demonstrates ability to handle it. 
He should have some flour sell- 
ing experience, good education, 
good habits and character. If 
you think you qualify for. this 
position, write in detail about 
yourself. Your letter will be 
considered confidential. Address 
7581, The Northwestern Miller, 
166 West Jackson, Chicago 4, Il. 








EXPORT MANAGER WANTED 


A small group of interior southwest- 
ern hard winter wheat flour mills 
have an opening for export man with 
flour experience in Latin-American 
and European markets. Knowledge 
of Spanish and Portuguese highly de- 
sirable. Full-time position—Perma- 
nent. Give full experience, nation- 
ality, and indication of compensation 
expected in application. Address 
7561, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 





6, Mo. 








SECOND MILLER WANTED—MILL OF 
3,000 ewt daily capacity located in good 
town central Kansas, wants experienced 
second miller, good job, good pay. Give 
full particulars in first letter, The 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas. 








A YOUNG MAN ABOUT 30 YEARS OF 
age, with some milling experience and 
engineering training, for a position as 
assistant to the superintendent of a large 
mill. Good opportunity for advancement. 
In reply state age, experience and salary 
expected. Address 7589, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
ployment, if used within ninety days 
of discharge. Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. ; 











WEST 


KA‘NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
; Vv 


POSITION AS MILLER IN MILL UP TO 
400 bbls or second in larger, or as bolter 
or grinder in larger mill. Age 52. Over 
25 years’ experience. Have my own tools. 
Can come at once. P. E. Harmon, Bristol, 
So. Dak. 








LABORATORY-PRODUCTION MAN—PAST 
experience as chief chemist or superin- 
tendent of plants manufacturing corn 
meal, commercial feeds, soft, hard and 
spring wheat flours. Prefer position in 
either department with progressive or- 
ganization. Address 7614, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
FOR SALE—CAR PULLER. GOOD AS 
new. Capable of moving 8 to 9 cars. 
Write Staley Milling Co., Kansas City 
16, Mo. 

















FOR SALE—ONE 9’x30” DOUBLE STAND, 
collar oiling, shell bearing, style A, roll 
feed, high caliper Great Western roller 
mill. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 1522 
East High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Demand for rye flour is good, 
but buyers are reluctant to follow the 
advance in prices necessitated by the up- 
ward spiral of rye grain _ prices. Mills 
booked a moderate volume of business early 
last week, but after prices had been raised 
about 10c, interest lagged, Pure white 
rye flour $4.20@4.30, pure medium $4.10@ 
4.20, pure dark $3.60@3.70. 

New York: Rye fiour did not share in 
the heavy buying that characterized wheat 
flour as buyers considered levels too high 
for any commitments beyond an _  occa- 
sional car. Quotations: pure white patents 
$4.65 @4.75. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.36, medium 
dark $4.40, Wisconsin pure straight $5.07, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.33. 

Pittsburgh: Although rye flour prices are 
up, sales are higher the past week, in 
scattered territory reflecting the urgent need 
of supply in some bakeries. Directions 
good. Rye flour, fancy white $4.60@4.70, 
medium $4.50@4.60. 

Cleveland: The continued advance of 
rye grain has caused higher prices for rye 
flour this past week end, consequently 
buyers are not inclined to purchase more 
than a 30-day supply. Quotations: patent 
white rye flour $4.40@4.50, medium rye 
$4.30@4.40, dark rye $3.90@4. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour good; 
supply good; trend firm. Quotations: white 
$4.65, medium $4.55, dark $4.15. 

Philadelphia: There is a firm tone to 
the rye flour market and prices are about 
10c sack higher. Offerings are light, but 
activity is limited and confined mostly to 
a hand-to-mouth basis. White patent $4.60 
@4.70. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 9c last week. 
Sales and shipping instructions show im- 
provement; pure white flour $4.91, medium 
$4.81, dark $4.41, rye meal $4.66. 

Chicago: Demand for rye flour was quiet 
last week with. only a moderate amount 
of business reported. Directions were good; 
white patent rye $4.03@4.41, medium $3.93 
@4.31, dark $3.60@3.96. 


FLOUR 

FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


10TH STREE 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Nov. 2, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








pt eee 32,229 1,631 8,634 9,192 

Private terminals os ee 27 3 

eA 32,229 1,631 8,661 9,195 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 8,242 we 673 204 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

i, 5,900 3 891 290 
Churchill ....... 1,878 oe oe oe 
Prince Rupert .. 659 oe ae oe 
Victoria ..iccece =e 

POC io ieee 48,909 1,631 10,225 9,690 

Year ago 55,029 1,409 13,212 14,722 


Receipts during week— 








Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 8,265 264 1,653 3,174 
Pacific seaboard. 625 = am 36 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Orn Giv.. ..s<06 23 os 39 117 

BOC oscasces 8,914 264 1,693 3,328 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

pO Cees 7,284 66 2,066 2,469 

rr ee 33 2 88 8 
Pacific seaboard. 2,388 <3 54 5 
All other’ public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OF GEV... ce cess 195 oe 36 4 

Totals ..scvsss 9,900 68 2,245 2,487 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 2, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 100,791 1,816 20,833 21,961 
Pacific seaboard. 8,174 1,073 261 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPn GRY. «6.0852 348 a 902 306 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 2, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 118,514 1,532 24,218 15,698 
Pacific seaboard. 14,928 795 62 








November 6, 1945 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto: Oatmeal mills are busy. The 
usual fall activity is now on. The price 
remains at the ceiling. Quotations Nov. 3: 
rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in 
mixed cars; oatmeal in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 
bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in fair demand for domestic consumption, 
There has been no new export business 
reported but mills are still operating on 
old orders. Quotations Nov. 3: rolled oats 
in 80-lb sacks $3.25, in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 5 at $4.75 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.59, 








United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Oct. 27, 1945, and Oct. 28, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— ein bond— 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct, 
27 28 27 28 


1945 1944 1945 1944 





Wheat 153,058 188,790 16,857 22,084 
Corn 4,879 65,321 bo oh 
Oats - 49,019 17,486 3,249 1,440 
PO  Siee's «0 vate 4,467 13,530 one 704 
po Zee 23,989 30,863 641 200 
Flaxseed .... 6,372 4,177 oo 7 
Soybeans 6,634 9,790 ° 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Oct. 27 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 91,000 (300,000) bus; corn, 
1,000 (251,000); soybeans, none (216,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 27, 
1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











All other public Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
and semi-public Baltimore ...... 2,969 30 ne ie 
terminals, west- Buffalo .........- 6,833 1,724 Pe 
Orn: GIV.. . va:04 4,806 ta 85 24 a <n 921 731 a 

ChICAZO .cccccce 7° 169 es 

on 

Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks — when yea ganas ap 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed Milwaukee ...... Bi ai 7 24 

at principal primary points for the week New York ...... 1,906 118 Re 141 

ended Nov. 3, in thousand bushels, with 6. poe s 266 is rid x 

comparisons: Philadelphia 1,795 ee 

Receipts Shipments Stocks —_—>=—  —— a ——-— + 

1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 Totala ..cccceoe 15,130 3,082 ‘- 425 
Minneapolis. 725 3857 308 33 5,033 2,851 Oct. 20, 1945.... 14,940 2,706 re 544 
Duluth ..... 735 289 3816 308 2,197 1,269 Oct. 28, 1944.... 18,556 1,714 704 583 

GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 

Dec. May Dec. May ec. May Dec. May Dec. May 

Oct. 30 169% 167% 177% 175% 167% 166% eves oaae 172 170 

Oct. 31 169% 167% 177% 175% 167% 166% coe eoee 172 170 

Nov. 1 170% 168% 178% 176% 167% 166% vee eevee 172 170 

Nov. 2 170% 168% 178% 176% 167% 166% veve ore 172 170 

Nov. 3 171% 169% 178% 176% 168% 167% bees v.06:6 172 170 

Nov. 5 171% 169% 179 177% 168% 167% cece ooo 172 170 

——<——eee en -————O0AT8S——  — 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 

Oct. 30 50h 118% 117% ever veer 65% 67% 60 5% 62% 

Oct. 31 118% 117% 64% 67% 59% 62% 

Nov. 1 118% 118 66 68% 61% 63% 

Nov. 2 118% 117% 66% 68% 61% 63% 

Nov. 3 118% 118% 67% 69% 62% 64% 

Nov. 5 ae 118% 118% it Nate 68% 710% 63% 65% 

c- RYE ae FLAXSEED————_,, BARLEY 
Chicago Mi poli Minneapoli Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 

Oct. 30 162% 155% 156% 150% oeee veee eros ee bes .e 

Oct. 31 161% 155% 156% 150% 

Nov. 1 162% 157% 158% 152% 

Nov. 2 164% 159 159 153 

Nov. 3 168% 161% 164 157% 

Nov. 5 168% 162% 164% 157% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Oct. 27, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 
1945 1944 1945 


Baltimore ........++.. 4,466 5,484 47 
BGBEON. 2c ccc ctrccicns 968 ue ‘6 
BD. hos Ce esoe sess 5,785 11,288 35 
MBOOE: cic cccccicvos 1,214 1,181 es 
GCRIGMEG bik csc csccces 4,052 8,412 285 
DORE pa Wicaveccce oe 268 es 
EROS | bcs ecreciteess 18,893 15,716 67 
WORe “Werth wc vccsese 7,709 15,096 259 
Galveston ..........+.. 1,952 4,438 
Hutchinson .......... 10,615 11,849 
Indianapolis ......... 2,284 1,505 207 
Kansas City ......... 33,970 32,556 678 
Milwaukee ........... 75 1,534 
Minneapolis .......... 4,178 18,820 43 
New Orleans ......... 1,531 959 3 
New York .........+.. 1,781 837 94 
Pe eee 12,534 10,966. 1,714 
Pe ree es 93 
Philadelphia ......... 1,212 1,111 23 
SPD. .0:¢ bc eet ecaes 5,611 5,012 192 
SE ED nd 9 a. t-00: 6.88 102 247 631 
St: Joseph ........... 3,768 3,998 281 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 

















DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
* and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUH KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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PACKAGING MACHINE 
PRICES UP 5 TO 10% 


~<>— 


15th Annual AMA Conference Hears 
Report on New Machinery, 
New Materials 


New York, N. Y.—It will be im- 
possible to turn out new models of 
packaging machinery for more than 
a year, because of the necessity of 
providing equipment to fill rush or- 
ders, according to representatives of 
the industry who spoke at the panel 
held in connection with the 15th an- 
nual packaging conference of the 
American Management Association 
here recently. 

Members of the panel emphasized 
that prices would be increased only 
5 to 10% despite an increase of 35% 
in labor costs. They also pointed out 
that the industry has an unlimited 
field in foreign markets, but the im- 
pression remained after the subject 
had been discussed that there would 
be few machines available for export, 
because of domestic inquiries. 

The panel included E. H. Balkema, 
director of packaging and printing, 
Colgate-Palmolive Peet Co; George 
N. Graf, director of merchandising, 
Quality Bakers of America, Inc; F. S. 
Leinbach, assistant to the general 
manager, Riegel Paper Co; Carl E. 
Schaeffer, sales manager, packaging 
division, Stokes & Smith Co., Phila- 
delphia; J. H. Toulouse, chief, speci- 
fications and service engineer, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Toledo; Martin 
Ullman, industrial designer, and R. 
V. Wilson, director customer re- 
search division, Continental Can Co., 
Inc., Chicago. 

The perfect flexible packaging ma- 
terial is nearer realization than at 
any time since the Egyptians pre- 
pared mummies, according to William 
F. Cullom, director of sales, films 
and foils department, Celanese Plas- 
tics Corp. 

Mr. Cullom said that a combina- 
tion of aluminum foil and acetate 
used by the Quartermaster Corps for 
soluble coffee and fruit extract 
“closely approaches the perfection we 
all are striving to attain.” He pre- 
dicted that the largest increase in 
flexible packaging would come in the 
meat and fresh fruit and vegetable 
fields. 

A. B. Clunan of the pliofilm depart- 
ment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Inc., announced that his company 
was experimenting with a machine 
which will wrap between 500 and 
800 oranges in pliofilm in a minute. 
He added that the marketing of this 
machine, however, will be delayed 
because of the shortage of pliofilm 
due to the company’s inability to 
obtain natural rubber. 

Another new development was an- 
nounced by Mr. Toulouse, who said 
that his company is now testing a 
new nonshatterable bottle coated 
with plastic material. He said the 
bottle would be particularly valuable 
as a container for shipping high- 
priced vitamins and expensive acids, 
but that the cost would preclude the 
use of the bottles for less expensive 
items. 

Mr. Toulouse added that it will 
be at least another 12 months before 
the glass industry is in position to 
turn out privately designed contain- 
ers, even though L-103, the order 
prohibiting manufacture of such con- 
tainers, may be withdrawn in the 
near future. He said that it will be 
impossible for the industry to resume 
such manufacture because of the 
large amount of orders on hand, 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent’ in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








For the baker who cares 

CHEROKEE | sieeve 

2 ++ exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


CAPITAL FLour MILLS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


_“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciailly Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. g 
































Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 






Sa ype 
LING EY. COMPANT CABLE CODES 
USED 


wei 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG % 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM «+ STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Cable Address: ““Wotmacs”’ 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


CEREAL CUTTERS Fort Morgan Mills 


Kipp-Kelly R Granul 
ipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators Family and Bakery Flour 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. Milled only from the very choicest 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED Colorado highland wheats 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada FORT MORGAN +t COLORADO 


SINCE I8Ol a 
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CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


vi 


FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 


On the Saint John River, 84 miles from 
its mouth, Fredericton is an educational 
centre surrounded by rich farming 
country. It is the chief commercial 
centre in the interior of the Province. 


Fine old trees, wide lawns and solid 
buildings characterize this city which had 
its beginning in 1785. The old Govern- 
ment House, a particularly handsome 
structure, is a fine example of the archi- 
tecture which makes Fredericton famous. 


Industrially, Fredericton is closely 
associated with the lumbering trade, 
which is one of the most important in the 
province. 


Fredericton is located close to famous 
salmon pools and the great woods 
abounding in game—which makes New 
Brunswick a hunter’s and fisherman’s 
paradise. 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 

“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





and Thee Famous 


<00t at These Celebrated meow 


OGitvig Flour - ROYAL HO : 
GLENORA FAMOU vit 
BUFFALO 


BLEN 


‘ties 
ocive none. ~The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED ors © tom wun 


MEDICINE HAT 


a MONTREAL CANADA 


TONIK WHEay 
a-B WHEAT GERM CéRea, 


GERH 


Mills at 





A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
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e 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4% BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e 


2 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 




















Since 1857 


ened Micherdeen & dus 


lain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH" 





Cable Address: 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 




















Ns Sv PRAT S: 
Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 
| GRONTO. CANADA 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 
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Wartime European Wheat Trading Cut 
to Small Volume, Trade Paper Says 


London, Eng. — The Liverpool 
Corn Trade News in a review of 
world wheat changes says that dur- 
ing the war trade in wheat dwin- 
dled. Of the European countries, 
only Spain, Portugal, Eire and the 
United Kingdom were in a position 
to import regularly, though the vol- 
ume of imports was limited by the 
small amount of tonnage which could 
be spared for the purpose. Switzer- 
land was able to obtain a little wheat 
by trans-shipping it from Lisbon, a 
route also employed by Eire, while 
in the latter years of the war relief 
shipments of Canadian flour were 
sent to Greece in agreement with our 
enemies. Imports of wheat and flour 
into the United Kingdom were heavy 
in the first two years of the war, 
when reserve stocks were being cre- 
ated and before the program of ex- 
panded native wheat production had 
reached full swing, but subsequent- 
ly they fell to very moderate fig- 
ures, as revealed by the accompany- 
ing official returns. 

U. K. IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
Tons 
5,451,000 
6,331,000 
6,099,000 
3,864,000 
3,975,000 
5,686,000 

In the latter years of the war 
from 1942 onwards United Kingdom 
requirements of imported wheat and 
flour were low. Despite a 25% in- 
crease in bread consumption, econ- 
omies were possible’ by utilizing the 
whole of the large native wheat crop 
for bread-making and by extracting 
85% of flour. Toward the end of 
the war extraction was reduced first 
to 824%.% then to 80%. 

No statistics are available of im- 
ports of wheat and flour into neu- 
tral countries. In the ex-European 
trade substantial quantities of Aus- 
tralian and Canadian flour were sent 
to the Middle East under the aus- 
pices of the Middle East Supply 
Council. These shipments were main- 
ly for the use of the large Allied 
armies in that theater, but the sup- 
ply council also provided for the 
needs of native populations in Egypt, 
Palestine, Transjordania, Iraq and 
Iran when local crops were insuf- 
ficient. In 1943-44, the Australian 
surplus of wheat was drawn on to 
relieve the Indian famine and, ex- 
cept in the last year of the war, 
when drouth decimated her harvest, 
Australia was the main source of 
wheat supplies for the Allied Pacific 
armies. 

It is not yet possible to build up a 
complete picture of the internation- 
al wheat movement in the war years, 
but the four major exporting coun- 
tries have issued statistics which 
give a good idea of the quantities 


MVOTRRS LOES<BE ccc cic vcccnccvar 
1940 ... 
ag4E ... 
1942 . 
1943 





set in motion, as shown in the ac- 
companying table. 


NET EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(Millions of quarters of 480 Ibs) 

1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 

-45 -44 -43 -42 -41 -40 

Canada... 44.0 41.0 26.8 28.2 28.9 24.1 


U. S. A... 15.0 *12.0 4.5 3.0 4.9 6.6 

Argentina. 12.1 11.0 8.0 9.6 10.7 22.2 

Australia. . 5.0 10.0 4.9 5.3 10.5 10.0 
Four 


countries 76.1 50.0 44.2 46.1 55.0 62.: 

*Net imports. 

The large exports in 1944-45 were, 
of course, a reflection of the urgent 
call for relief shipments after the 
Allies had landed in France on June 
6, 1944. . 

The statement brings out the over- 
whelming part played by Canadian 
wheat during the war. Mainly be- 
cause of her geographical position, 
the Dominion was the main source 
of wheat supplies for the Allied 
armies and for the civilian popula- 
tion of Great Britain. Canadian 
wheat went to North Africa, the 
Middle East and Greece and, more 
recently, to India and Far Eastern 
markets. Canadian wheat and flour 
is pouring into liberated European 
countries. 

United States exports of wheat 
and flour were relatively unimpor- 
tant. during most of the war years 
and, in 1943-44, about 150,000,000 bus 
were imported from Canada for live- 
stock feeding. Argentina kept the 
South American market supplied and 
in most years sent 4,000,000 to 5,- 
000,000 quarters of wheat annually 
to Spain on a barter arrangement 
of payment. Comparatively little 
Plate wheat came to the United 
Kingdom, though, apparently, some 
2,000,000 quarters (16,000,000 bus) 
were shipped here in 1943-44, 

Australian exports were small in 
1941-42 and 1942-43 as tonnage could 
not be spared for the long voyage 
to Europe, but in 1943-44 a large 
shipment of flour was made to In- 
dia. In 1944-45 Australia’s contribu- 
tion to world needs would have been 
much larger but for a severe drouth 
which laid a heavy hand on all ce- 
real and root crops and on pasture. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCANDINAVIAN TRIP 


London, Eng. — Sir W. Norman 
Vernon, deputy chairman and manag- 
ing director of Spillers, Ltd., British 
flour milling combine, is visiting Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden and Finland 
—countries which he visited several 
times before the war. Two years be- 
fore the war he was a leader of a 
trade mission to Finland, which coun- 
try has proved a great attraction to 
him. On another occasion he went 
there with his family for a holiday. 
Sir Norman traveled from London to 
Gothenburg (Sweden) in a freighter 
and during his visit to Oslo dined 
with King Haakon of Norway and 
the Crown Prince. 
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Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


JUTE =B A G ~ COTTON 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Grasshoppers 





(Continued from page ‘74.) 


moisture conditions are favorable, is 
slightly more effective than spring 
plowing. This is because the melt- 
ing snow seals and hardens the up- 
per layer of soil and thus makes it 
more difficult for the young grass- 
hoppers to escape. Spring plowing, 
combined with packing, is as effec- 
tive as fall plowing. In many dis- 
tricts it is more desirable from a 
standpoint of crop yields and pre- 
vention of soil blowing. 

When possible, seed only on fall or 
spring plowed land, or on clean sum- 
mer fallowed land. Few grasshop- 
pers will hatch within fields that 
have been thus treated. Then bait- 
ing can be concentrated around the 
edges of the fields. - This is cheaper 
than baiting the entire field and the 
crop has time to reach a stage that 
is more resistant to attacks. 

Seeding on ground handled in any 
other way may result in grasshop- 
pers hatching throughout the entire 
field while the crop is only a few 
inches high. Then the only way to 
prevent serious injury is to bait the 
whole field. Stubbling in or seeding 
grain directly into fresh grain stub- 
ble without preliminary tillage of 
any kind is condemned by agron- 
omists. 

Early seeding frequently is an im- 
portant factor in reducing grasshop- 
per damage. Crops that have made 
considerable growth before grass- 
hoppers have hatched can withstand 
a longer period of feeding. Even 
though a grower may prevent grass- 
hoppers from maturing on his own 
farm he still must fight adults that 
subsequently fly in and attack his 
crops. Late seeded crops are partic- 
ularly attractive to the invaders. 
They often are severely injured be- 
fore bait can be applied. Well ad- 
vanced crops such as wheat and bar- 
ley can withstand considerable leaf 
destruction after the heads have 
formed without serious reduction in 
yield of grain. 

In areas where a severe grasshop- 
per outbreak is predicted, growers 
should carefully consider seeding 
methods and the acreage to be plant- 
ed. It is better to restrict seeding 
to fewer acres and to ground rela- 
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tively free of grasshoppers than to 
seed a large acreage in which enor- 
mous numbers are sure to develop. 
The first method reduces the invest- 
ment at stake and greatly increases 
the chance for a margin of profit. 
The second method requires a great- 
er initial outlay and creates a hazard 
of total crop loss to the farmer and 
his neighbors. 

In states where grasshopper out- 
breaks are common yearly surveys 
are conducted to determine what con- 
trol measures may be needed for the 
following year. Farmers assist in 
these surveys by reporting the pres- 
ence of unusual numbers of grass- 
hoppers or grasshopper eggs. When 
the outbreak is confined to a particu- 
lar farm, individual action often is 
sufficient to control the grasshoppers. 
When they are present in such num- 
bers that they are likely to move 
from one farm to another, then com- 
munity and often county-wide action 
is necessary. 

Co-operation of all farmers is es- 
sential. Cleaning up an entire com- 
munity or township will not only 
Save current crops but will elimi- 
nate the necessity for, or greatly 
reduce the scope of, control meas- 
ures needed the following year. 

This is not a mere visionary ideal. 
It is an objective that frequently 
has been attained. It calls for 
prompt action. If control methods 
are delayed to see what will happen 
or until grasshoppers do serious dam- 
age and fly from one field to another, 
complete success cannot be expected. 
But a well-planned campaign, start- 
ed early and pushed to completion 
before grasshoppers become winged, 
will in most “cases prevent serious 
crop losses. 
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DIVIDEND DECLARED 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
declared its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 40c per share on its out- 
standing common stock, payable 
Nov. 1. 
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SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 


Flour. 








TORONTO 1, CANADA 





Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
hicago Board of Trade 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


3 | | OATMEAL 
> ; 5 aa 
"erg cl Bi . 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW .- SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON 
TERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL « ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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Grade Revisions to Reflect 
Wheat Varieties Seen Likely 


Possible revision in federal grain 
standards to more nearly reflect 
wheat milling qualities as related to 
wheat varieties appears likely before 
the 1946 crop moves to market, the 
Millers National Federation reports. 
If carried out, it would be the first 
change in the federal wheat grades 
in about seven years. 

The extent of the changes that may 
be proposed by the federal authorities 
will not be known definitely until 
public hearings are called, but ap- 
parently the chief demand for re- 
vision centers upon the desirability 
of separating wheat varieties which 
are inferior for milling or - baking 
purposes from other wheats. Devel- 
opment in recent years of high-yield- 
ing but commercially inferior varie- 
ties, such as Rex among the white 
wheats, Chiefkan and Red Chief 
among the hard winters and Kawvale 
among the soft red winters has pro- 
duced a difficult problem. The gen- 
eral idea, therefore, is that the pres- 
ent system of sub-classes be changed 
so that wheats which have inferior 
milling or baking characteristics will 
be placed in distinct sub-classes. 

Plans to this general effect have 
been discussed by millers the past 
five or six years, but their official con- 
sideration has necessarily been post- 
poned in wartime. Apparently the 
federal authorities are now preparing 
to give extensive consideration to the 
idea that inferior wheats should be 
classified separately for grading pur- 
poses. This movement has been con- 
siderably accelerated by the construc- 
tive work in variety identification 
which has been done to some extent 
in all areas, but which has progressed 
the most in hard winter wheats 
through the efforts of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association. 
These people not only have ample 
data as to the undesirable nature of 
certain wheats, but they also have 
full information as to the means of 
identifying these wheats. This kind 
of work will have to be completed on 
other classes also if the standards are 
to be revised. 


The federation says it has long 
been on record in favor of making the 
federal grain standards’ describe 
wheat as accurately as_ possible. 
Some time ago the federation’s grain 
committee was instructed by the ex- 
ecutive committee to pursue a vigor- 
ous policy in behalf of revisions of 
the grain standards which will en- 
able millers to obtain more accurate 
descriptions of wheat for milling pur- 
poses. This committee will meet a 
little later to give careful considera- 
tion to changes which the industry 
should advocate this year. 

Revision of the official standards so 
as to separate undesirable milling 
wheats is the most important pro- 
posal relative to the wheat grades 
which has arisen since these grade3 
were first established 29 years ago. 
This subject is of great importance 
to the entire industry, and likewise 
to the grain trade and to the pro- 
ducers of wheat, the federation 
states. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN PRODUCTS EXPANDS 
DEXTROSE SUGAR PLANT 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. has begun a huge 
expansion program at its Kansas City 
plant which will more than double 
dextrose sugar production from the 
present capacity of 190 tons daily to 
400 tons. 

About $9,000,000 will be spent in 
enlarging present buildings and in 
adding new equipment. 

Future expansion plans are being 
made for two other Corn Products 
plants in Illinois, but work has not 
yet started. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ADVERTISING EXPANDED 


Seattle, Wash.—The cartoon adver- 
tising campaign for Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Company products for the 
coming year has been expanded to 
cover publications for the grocery 
trade and for dog owners. It will 
continue as before in newspapers and 
farm magazines. Honig-Cooper Com- 
pany of Seattle handles the Centen- 
nial account. 
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led to : 
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Chapman & Smith Co. ........-eeee0e- 78 Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ............. 37 Norenberg & Belsheim ............++. 75 Dio. ee BO SerTirrorrTer tre Trier? kG 
Chase Bag Co: ...sesecseveee ecereoces 3 Florelius & Ulsteen a/s .......... coves 26 Norris Grain Co. .....-+eseee- Sovceos an Whitewater Flour Mills Co........++++> 7 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. ........... Flour Mills of America, Inc. .......... 8 North Dakota Mill ‘e Elevator. 9bs.b000-0 Me Wichita Flour Mills Co.......+++e++e+*" 76 
Checkerboard Blevator Co. ............ Food Research Laboratories, Inc........ 78 Norton, Willis, Co. ........ RR eae Pate 77 Williams Bros. Co. .ccvescecccvccscees® 77 
Chelsea Milling Co. ......-.ssee00% -- 98 Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd. ...... Northern Publishing Co. ...... toesebe Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc......+++++: 46 
Chicago, So. Shore @& So. Bend R. be. Fort Morgan Mills ........csessecccees 95 Nor-Vell Sieve Co. ......ccesecccesees Wolf Milling Co. ..cssccccsessesesees’ | 
Chickasha Milling Co. ........++++++++ 99 Franco, Francis M. ............++++++++ 75 Novadel-Agene Corp. ........ +..-Cover 3 Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. .sscccceceseses’ 97 
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Wie: your N-A Representative’s brief case bulges it means that he’s 











bringing you more than just data on a good product for maturing, process- 
i 15 ing or enriching; he has facts and figures from N-A’s nationwide expe- 
- 8 rience that can help you produce a better flour. His experience plus N-A’s 
ne 8 complete flour service are yours for the asking. They'll give you practical 


"So answers to practical problems — so why not call him today? 
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“Without a bit of bread even 


a palace ts sad; with it, 


a pine tree is paradise” 


.. Russian Proverb 
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